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Tue Wye is the most beautiful of English rivers, 
and in addition to its natural advantages it possesses 
attractions in the ruins of Tintern Abbey and Cheps- 
tow Castle, which render it one of. the most frequent- 
ed streams in Great Britain, for the lover of the pic- 
turesque and beautiful. 

The view which we give is a remarkable passage 
of this most picturesque stream, through the cleft 
rocks, called, “ Symonds Yat,” or gate. Englishmen 
go into ecstacies when speaking of the Wye, as do 
English authors when writing of it; and we have 
heard English travellers, while floating on the bosom 
of our majestic Hudson, speak disparagingly of that 
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magnificent river in comparison with the Wye. But 
there is enough material grandeur about the Hudson to 
make fifty such rivers as the Wye. However, we do 
not mean to deny the beauties of the English stream ; 
it is certainly entitled to all that has been written or 
sung in its praise. 

In Whateley’s Observations on Modern Garden- 
ing, a work but little known, if known at all, in this 
country, occurs the following remarks in relation to 
the scene which forms the subject of our engraving : 

“ A scene at the New Weir, on the river Wye, 
which in itself is truly great and awful, so far from 
being disturbed, becomes more interesting and impor- 
tant by the business to which it is destined. It is a 
chasm between two ranges of hills, which rise almost 
perpendicularly from the water; the rocks on the 
sides are mostly heavy masses, and their color is 
generally brown ; but here and there a pale cliff 
starts up to a vast height above the rest, unconnected, 
broken, and bare ; large trees frequently force out 
their way amongst them, and many of them stand 
far back in the covert, where their natural dusky hue 
is deepened by the shadow which overhangs them. 
The river, too, as it retires, loses itself amid the 
woods, which close immediately above, these rise 
thick and high, and darken the water. In the midst 
of all this gloom is an iron forge, covered with a 
black cloud of smoke, and surrounded with half-burned 
ore, with coal, and with cinders. The fuel for it is 
brought down a path worn into steps, narrow, and 
steep, and winding among the precipices; and near 
it is an open space of barren moor, about which are 
scattered the huts of the workmen. It stands close 
to the cascade of the Weir, where the agitation of 
the current is increased by large fragments of rocks 
which have been swept down by floods from the bank, 
or shivered by tempests from the brow ; and at stated 
intervals, the sullen sound, from the strokes of the 
great hammers in the forge, deadens the roar of the 
waterfall.” 

Near the River Wye dwelt that good soul whom 
Pope has immortalized as the Man of Ross! An 
English author says: 

“ A delightful walk by our companionable stream 
brings us well pleased to Ross, which, from its stand- 
ing on a commanding eminence, has a fine appear- 
ance as we approach it. The dusky grove on the 
summit of the hill, that partly screens the town, and 








‘ the heaven-directed spire’ that soars amidst it, remind 


us that, in the words of Coleridge— 
** Richer than miser o’er his countless hoards, 
Nobler than kings or king-polluted lords, 
Here dwelt the Man of Ross! ’’ 


“ There is little fear that we shall forget John 
Kyrie while we remain in Ross. The inhabitants are 
too proud of the celebrity he has brought to their 
town to neglect his memory ; and, moreover, there 
are yet existing all those substantial objects that are 
enumerated in Pope’s famous lines. The town itself 
has little besides what relates to ‘the Man of Ross’ 
to interest a stranger. The church is what is most 
worth visiting. It is a large respectable building ; but 
not remarkable as an architectural object. Kyrie’s 
pew first attracts attention. In all the changes and 
adornings that the church has had inflicted on it, this 
pew has remained unaltered, and is still just as when 
he sat in it. But though unaltered it has received the 
extraordinary addition of a couple of elm-trees that 
spring up from the floor, and serve as a screen to the 
window. ‘These trees are regarded with some ven- 
eration. One of Kyrie’s many good deeds was 
planting a grove of elms in the churchyard. They 
grew in time to stately trees ; when some Judas of a 
vicar, or churchwarden, thinking they might be turned 
to profit, had those that stood just against the church 
cut down. But mark the sequel. Incontinently the 
roots, which were left in the ground, sent out new 
shoots, which forced their way through crevices in 
the floor of their planter’s pew. ‘These the sexton 
could not find it in his heart to touch, and so they 
grew and flourished till now they reach the key-stone 
of the lofty Gothic window. The trees (there are 
now three of them, a fresh shoot having within the 
last few years risen in the adjoining pew) are healthy, 
and look as graceful as they are unusual. They are 
never molested, and they put forth their leaves earlier, 
and retain them later, than the elms in the church- 
yard. There is a monument in the church, with both 
bust and inscription, to Kyrle’s memory. The church 
also contains a number of costly monuments of the 
Rudhall family, which are valuable as samples of the 
varying tastes of the different generations in which 
they were erected. The lofty spire of the church 
was, as the verse tells, ‘ bid to rise,’ through the exer- 
tions of the Man of Ross. The terrace adjoining 
the church was founded by him. It is called ‘ the 
Prospect,’ and from it there is a prospect worth seeing. 
Kyrle’s house, by the Kings’ Arms Inn, is still shown ; 
his arm-chair is kept at the Nag’s Head ; and other 
relics elsewhere: but what is better, his worthy ex- 
ample in charatable deeds and public spirit, has been 
worthily followed by the inhabitants. 


From the sides of the huge ungainly mass of 
Plynlimmon, five different streams take their origin. 
Of these the most important are the Wye and the 
Severn, and an enterprising pedestrian might, after 
having reached the source of the Wye, strike across 
to the source of the Severn, which is not above two 
or three miles distant. 
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-and 


| reason and understanding had been without avail 
| the imagination was now their only The 
| hour was growing late. Ali the testimony had been 
'reviewed for the eighty-first time, but no additional 
information had been obtamed. Justice seemed ui- 
| terly at fault. It-was midnight. At that very hoar, 
eight years before—a young girl—a parishioner of the 
| prisone r, esteemed and beloved by all who knew her, 
was calculated to attract attention ; and so dignified | had been basely, crucily murdered. At the farther 
was his demeanor, so lofty his bearing, as to draw | extremity of the room, opposite the desk of the scribe, 
from every one around him an involuntary feeling of | stood a long table of dark wood, covered with a fune- 
respectiul sympathy. No one who looked upon his | ral pall. 
high broad forehead, shaded by locks just sprinkled! As the cathedral clock pealed forth the midnight 
over with silver, no one who saw the calm steadfast | chimes, the elder of the judges rose from his seat, led 
light of his clear blue eye, no one who marked the firm, | the prisoner to the table, and raising the pail, ex- 


CHAPTER LI. 
resouree. 
Ow the evening of All Saint's Day, in the year—, 
there stood before the ecclesiastical tribunal of Priel, 
charged with the commission of a fearful crime, a} 
man of noble aspect, clad in priestly garments. He | 
was apparently about forty years of age. In stature 
tall, in figure well proportioned, his whole appearance 










fearless glance with which he surveyed the arbiters of | claimed: 
could have believed that he stood there, | 


his fate, 
stained with blood, a criminal, a murderer, an assas- 
sin. Yet such was the charge against him. 

On a raised platform before him, arrayed in their 
robes of office, sat three judges, who had been ap- 
pointed to conduct his trial. They were old men, 
fathers in the church, distinguished alike for the sanc- 
tity of their lives, and for their zeal in the service of | 


the Holy Cross. Ata little distance, by the side of a | 


desk, at which a scribe was writing, were lying a 
number of large folios, closely written all, arranged 
for reference during the present trial. They were the 
records of previous examinations, eighty of which had 
already taken place, without any success on the part 
of his accusers, in establishing the guilt of the pris- 
oner. With ingenuity the most profound, he had suc- 
ceeded in baffling the testimony urged against him, 
and so eloquently had he pleaded in his own behalf, 


pointing out in his previous life actions that but ill | 


accorded with his supposed criminality, and exhibiting 
in clearest light the inconsistencies and contradictions 


of his accusers, that a conviction of his innocence had 


almost established itself in the minds of his judges, | 
notwithstanding the damning weight of circumstances 
which seemed to fasten the crime upon him. 

In that early age the mode of procedure, both in 
the civil and ecclesiastical courts, was very different 
from that which prevails at the present day. Super- | 
stitious barbarity had involved the administration of | 
justice in a thousand absurdities. ‘The ordeal, the 
carsned, the battel, were constantly resorted to, as 
tests of innocence or guilt, and confessions were not 
unfrequently wrested from accused persons, by means 
of the severest tortures, In the present case, the 
priestly office of the prisoner had exempted him from 
tests of this nature ; but as all their former efforts had 
failed to elicit from the accused a single manifestation 
of guilt, the court were now about to adopt a new ex- 
pedient, a species of moral torture, more likely perhaps 
to weigh against the innocent than the guilty, but per- 
fectly characteristic of the superstitious mummeries 
which were in vogue during the sixteenth’ century. 
They were about to operate upon a nervous system, 
agitated by the anxiety necessarily consequent upon a 
long imprisonment, weakened by want of exercise, 
and hence almost incapable of enduring any very 
sudden or violent shock. But their appeals to the | 


“Behold the bones of the dead! Does not thy 
conscience condemn thee ?” 

The prisoner looked steadily upon the skeleton. 
| Not a single trace of emotion was visible upon his 
| countenance. ‘ Could that skull speak,” said he, “ it 
| would say Reinholf is my friend. He is not my 
murderer.” 

The examination closed. The judges were, as be- 
fore, unsatisfied either of the guilt or innocence of the 
prisoner. He was still closely confined, in hopes that 
the asperities of a prison might, in time, induee him 
to offer a full confession. Let us leave him, for the 
present, in his cell, and visit another scene. 








CHAPTER IL. 


About ten or twelve years before the examination 
| of Rienhoff the priest, Nicholas Reifstein, an honest 
| carpenter of Furth, lived in a little cottage on the 
| bank of the Rednitz. His skill in repairing the 
dwellings of his neighbors, most of which were old 
crumbling edifices, scarcely able to sustain the weight 
'of their huge projecting roofs, enabled him to obtain 
a comfortable subsistence, while his cheerful, contented 
disposition forbade him to repine, even when employ- 
| ment was offered to him less frequently than he could 
'wish. All day long miyht be heard the noise of his 
hammers, his saws, and his planes, from the little shed 
| close by his dwelling. and he enjoyed his evening pipe, 
as he sat in his doorway w hen w ork was over, none 
the less heartily for the industry with which he had 
applied himself to the labors of the day. There were 
few happier men in Furth at any time than the honest 
Reifstein ; but of a summer evening, as he placed him- 
self by the cottage door, in his father’s old chair, and 
watched the playful gambols of his little Annette, as 
she sported on the lawn before him, his old heart 
grew young again, and his thoughts were as light as 
the vapory wreaths that floated before his face. 
“Ha! ha!” laughed the old man; “the very 
image of her mother, long years ago. The same 
glossy flaxen curls, the same bright blue sparkling eyes, 
| the same merry laugh ! I could almost fancy myself 
a boy again. And yet, good wife,” he continued, 
turning to a venerable dame, who sat knitting within, 











« | know not that I’m less happy now than when the 
good Father Francis bade us be man and wife.” 
Heedless of her father’s observation, the little girl 
continued to pluck the daisies that grew in profusion 
upon the bower, now twining them in the long loose 
tresses of her golden hair, now scattering them care- 
lessly upon the grass, warbling meanwhile a simple 
strain, with voice that seemed like a bird's. 
twelve years of age, and every day that passed over 
her head served but to increase the beauty with which 
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silvery traces in his once dark locks, were all that 
told to the casual observer that the destroyer had 
been doing his work. But Reifstein was fast grow- 
ing old and infirm. He felt within him the gradual 
decay of his strength, and he knew full well that, in 
the ordinary course of events, Annette would soon be 
left to the care of strangers. As his mind reverted to 


She was | the words of the priest, he felt less and less reluctant 


to comply with his request, till at length the prospect 
of losing his daughter, which at first had seemed so 





fortune had so lavishly endowed her. A smile was | terrible, became actually cheering, for the old man 
ever upon her face ; not a simple unmeaning smile,! could die happy if he left her in the hands of those 
for Annette was a thoughtful child, but a smile that, ! who loved her. The two years that passed so rapidly 
as it lmgered lovingly upon her lips, or played in the | had changed the laughing child into a modest, 
dimples of her cheeks, or merrily glanced from beneath | thoughtful, pure-minded girl. Witheut diminishing in 
her silken lashes, spoke of an affectionate heart, one | the least her extreme personal beauty, they had de- 
that knew but to love and be loved. | veloped her mental faculties in a remarkable degree : 
Her sport was interrupted by the sudden approach so that, now, while she retained all those physicai 
of a tall, dark form, in cowl and cassock, who ap- | graces, in the power of whose charms no one could 
peared at the gate-way, entered, and slowly advanced | refuse acquiescence, she united with them those quali- 
up the winding path that led to the cottage door. It | ties of heart and soul, which, independent of personal 
was the Father Francis, a venerable priest, who had | attractions, always render their possessor deserving of 
resided for many years in the neighboring village of | the highest regard. With the innocence, the purity, 
Hofchen, and who had long been the friend and | the freshness of a child, she had the earnestness, the 
spiritual] adviser of the honest couple upon whom he | resolution, the decision of a woman. 
now pronounced his pious benediction. After inform-| As would be naturally expected, she exhibited, at 
ing himself in regard to their physical and spiritual | first, a strong aversion to remove from the home of 
health, and administering such advice as he thought | her childhood, but when once convinced that such was 
would prove useful, the good father stated explicitly | the sincere desire of her parents, she repressed all out- 





the immediate object of his visit. 

He spoke to them of their old age, of the inade- | 
quate provision they could make for their daughter in | 
case they were suddenly called away, and ended by | 
ascribing thanks to heaven for its goodness in raising 
up friends for the orphan. 

The old man did not, at first, perceive the drift of 
the priest’s remarks, and begged him to explain him- 
self farther ; but as he went on to speak of the kind- 
ness and liberality of a lady in Hofchen, of the gentle 
and affectionate treatment Annette would be sure to 
receive at her hands, the truth suddenly flashed upon 
his mind, and he exclaimed with vehemence: 

“Take away my little Annette! Not while my | 
poor arms can wield the axe—not while my lips can | 
beg for her support! God has taken all but her. In | 
His kindness she has been spared to gladden my de- 
clining years. I will not part with her while | have | 
my breath !” 

Not at all diseoncerted by this sudden outbreak of 
emotion, the old priest continued to press his point ; 
and by appealing to their affectionate interest in their | 
daughter's welfare, he finally drew from them a re- 
luctant consent that, at the expiration of two years, 
she should go to Hofchen, if herself were willing ; 
though before that time the old man positively refused 
to part with her on any consideration whatever. 

And so Madame Kuhner continued to live alone, 
visited now and then by the good Father Francis and 
his no less spiritual assistant. 








CHAPTER III. 


The two years passed quickly away. Their flight 
was unmarked by any changes, save those which are 
always effected by the hand of time. A few more 
wrinkles upon the old carpenter's brow—a few more 





ward manifestations of reluctance, and announced her 
willingness to comply with their wishes. A few days 
found her completely established in her new home. 
The family she had entered consisted of but two 
members, a mother, with her only child—a son. 
Though extremely fond of young society, Madame 
Kuhner had for a long time been deprived of its en- 
joyment. Herson, whomshe regarded with an aflec- 
tion almost amounting to idolatry, was a young man 
of noble qualities, just such an one asa fond parent 
would choose to be the support and comfort of de- 
clining years. But he was generally absent from 
home, engaged in studious pursuits at the University 
of Bohn. The recent death of an only daughter, 
just about the age of Annette, had been a sad blow 
to the mother’s heart, and though conscious she could 
never transfer to another the feelings with which she 
regarded the lost one, she yet longed to have some 


‘one near her, in whose smiling presence she might 


forget her sorrows. In the heart of Annette she found 
a fitting receptacle for the overflowings of her tender- 
ness, and never was kindness lavished upon one more 
worthy to receive or more willing to reciprocate. For 
all concerned, the new arrangement seemed a happy 
one,and the occasional messages between Hofchen 
and Furth, of which Father Francis was in general 
the bearer, afforded great satisfaction both to the aged 
parents and their absent daughter. Thus time passed 
on in the tranquil enjoyment of domestic life, its flight 
almost unnoticed, save now and then when the ex- 
pected arrival of her son caused the mother of Fred- 
erick Kuhner to count the intervening hours. 

During the first year of Annette’s residence in Hof- 
chen he visited his home but twice. The first visit, 
however, short as it was, sufficed to disclose to him 
the amiable qualities of his mother’s favorite, and 
these were as effectual in retaining and securing his 
admiration as her extreme personal beauty had pre- 
viously been in exciting it. Nor was Annette indif- 
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ferent to the kindness and attention delicately but | nette could not fail to derive improvement, as well 


uniformly extended her by the youthful student. Her | 
| eloquent and instructive remarks. 


whole previous life had been spent in seclusion, and 
she was consequently deeply interested in the conver- 
sation of him, whose every word conveyed informa- 
tion in regard to objects beyond the sphere of her own 
observation. A growing fondness for each other 
manifested itself in a thousand ways, and the mother 
of Frederick beheld with delight the dawning of an 
affection which she hoped might eventuate in the 
union of those, whose happiness she had most at heart. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Associated with Father Francis, in the discharge of 
his clerical duties at Hofchen, wasa young clergyman 
named Reinhoff. He had before been connected 
with various churches in the district of upper Lauter- 
bach, in a similar capacity, and had everywhere been 
held in high estimation as a faithful and zealous pas- 
tor. Celebrated throughout the district for superior 
intelligence, and for intellectual abilities of the highest 
order, he distinguished himself still more at Hofchen, 
by the extreme sanctity of his life and conversation, 
and by the earnestness with which he strove to incul- 
cate the principles of a rigid morality. His reverent 
humility, his unaffected meekness, his piety, so fuil of 
enthusiastic devotion, so devoid of all ostentation, 
were a source of constant admiration and remark to 
the good people of Hofchen, many of whom were so 
fully impressed with the idea of his extreme holiness 
of character, as to believe him to be in direct com- 
munication with the spiritual world. 

He neither encouraged nor reproved these supersti- 
tious opinions, but maintained through all the same 
appearance of devoted piety, walking with folded 
hands and downcast eyes, as if unconscious of the 
respect his presence everywhere awakened, as if in- 
different to the homage he everywhere received. In- 
teresting and instructive in conversation, he was re- 
garded with favor by nearly all his parishioners, and 
his visits among them were in general received with 
the utmost gladness, though a few of the old fathers 
detected appearances of insincerity in his manner, and 
believed his actions, at times, to be quite inconsistent 
with his proiession. ‘The younger portion of the 
community, innocent and unsuspecting themselves, 
found it difficult to impute wrong to others, especially 
to one characterized by such an apparent devotion to 
the things of another world, and hence among them 
the youthful priest found many warm supporters, many 
confiding friends. 

Among the latter was the maiden, Annette. Rein- 
hoff had long kept up a familiar acquaintance at the 
house of Madame Kuhner, before her arrival at Hof- 
chen, but her presence proved effectual, both in in- 
creasing the number and protracting the length of his 
visits, and it was not long ere he succeeded in gaining 
the entire confidence of the maiden, through the me- 
dium of his priestly office. 

Unconscious that any unfavorable reports were in 
circulation respecting the character of the priest, Ma- 
dame Kuhner treated him with marked attention. He 
was always warmly welcomed within her doors, for 
she found him eminently well qualitied to administer 
spiritual consolation to herself, and she thought An- 














from the contemplation of his character, as from his 
The family circle 
was ever a happy one, when Reinhoff occupied a seat 
in its midst. Ere many months that seat was seldom 
vacant. Day by day, the priest strove to strengthen 
the intimacy existing between himself and that fair- 
haired girl, she never dreaming that the fascination of 
her presence had any influence in drawing him to the 
house of her friend, that aught but a noble interest for 
their spiritual welfare prompted the glowing conversa- 
tion by which he sought to interest her in himself. 

Her thoughts ofien reverted to the hours she had 
spent with the absent Frederick. Her hopes vaguely 
and remotely settled upon him, though in her in- 
most soul she was scarce aware of the fact. He, too, 
amid his books, his papers, and his college friends, re- 
membered an absent smile, a beaming eye, a soft low 
voice, and his hopes were thenceforth not all of pro- 
fessional eminence, not all of future destination. 

Far away, in that “sweet home valley” to which 
his thoughts were wont to revert, he saw not one who 
was destined to blight the first outpourings of his 
youthful heart. Yetsuch an one was there. Rein- 
hoff, the priest, loved the gentle Annette ! 


CHAPTER V. 


It was a calm sunny afternoon in the month of 
August. Madame Kuhner sat by an open window, 
conversing with her son. A brief shower in the 
early part of the day had left the air pure and balmy, 
and now a cool breeze swept gently by, just bending 
the branches of a noble old pine tree that stood a few 
feet off before the door. As it played amid the sii- 
very tassels, wafting them lightly one against the 
other, and drawing from their midst a sound as of 
distant water, the wind seemed to whisper of forms 
and faces in the distant past, and the good lady’s heart 
swelled within her, as she traced in the countenance 
of her son, the linaments of his father, and remem- 
bered the sweet days of her own happy youth. 

She spoke, as she ever loved to speak, in words of 
affectionate sorrow, describing to her son the form he 
could scarce remember, but whose memory he cherish- 
ed with a holy reverence. And with attention he 
listened to her words, for his heart was open to all the 
associations of his home. He loved to talk with her 
of what he had been in the days of his childhood, of the 
lessons he had then received from her lips, of the sis- 
ter now passed away, who with him had shared that 
mother’s love. 

They talked long and earnestly of these things, 
and then the bright image of her adopted one rose 
before the mother’s eye, and she said with gladness: 
“ Annette will return to day. We must prepare to 
make her welcome.” 

“IT will gather flowers,” said the young man, 
“ Annette was ever fond of them, and you, mother, 
shall arrange them, as she would do if she were 
here.” 

The flowers were gathered and arranged. The 
evening meal was prepared, and mother and son sat 
down to await her coming. 

For the first time since she left them, Annette had 
gone to visit her parents. The old carpenter and his 
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wife were still living in the little cottage at Furth, but 
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Ten years after the mysterious disappearance of 


they had grown feeble and infirm and could not ex- | Annette, a skeleton was discovered near the dwelling 


pect to survive much longer. 
seldom heard by the passers by. His tools hung idly 
in the workshop, for his arm was weak, and his hand 
unsteady. He had now little to enjoy save his thoughts 
of Annette—and though all he had heard of her was 
of the most favorable import, he longed to see her 
face once more, and obtain from her own lips an as- 
surance that she was happy. 

Evening advanced, the sun set, twilight faded into 
darkness, but she did not come. “ She will surely be 
here to-morrow,” said Frederick, but the morrow came, 
went, and still Annette did not return. Two or three 
days passed—each beginning in expectation, but end- 
ing in disappointment. Madame Kuhner became 
alarmed for her safety, and Frederick resolved to visit 
Furth. 

At twilight, on the ensuing day, he stood before the 
gate-way of the carpenter's cottage. The old man 
sat at the door in his father’s chair, smoking as usual, 
and thinking of the past. He fancied he could al- 
most see Annette sporting on the lawn before him, as 
he had seen her every summer evening years ago, ere 
she had ever dreamed of leaving his household. And 
then a feeling of gratitude rose freshly in his heart— 
a tear glistened in his sunken eye, a prayer of thanks- 
giving trembled on his lip, for “ Heaven had abundantly 
blessed him.” His daughter had found a home in 


Hofchen. She loved Madame Kuhner with almost 
filial love. He could now die happy—he had seen her 
face again. 


Frederick soon made known the object of his visit. 
“ Was Annette ill? Would she return no more to 
Hofchen? Had she forgotten her promise to her 
friends?” ‘The old man trembled with emotion. For 
a moment he could not utter a word. The youth 
saw at once that all was not right, and his heart sunk 
within him as he heard that bitter lamentation, “ My 
child! my child!” She was seen by them no 
more, 

Weeks were spent in fruitless attempts to penetrate 
the mystery. Father Francis, Reinhoff, the old car- 
penter and Frederick, all exerted their efforts to the 
utmost, but no trace of her anywhere appeared. The 
police were equally at fault. 





In sorrow they finally | admittance. 


Reifstein’s hammer was | which Reinhoff had occupied during his residence in 


Hofchen. The dwelling itself was examined with 
care, and a close inspection revealed, upon the floor 
and wainscot of the priest’s apartment, faint traces of 
blood, which even the cutting of a plane had vainly 
attempted to obliterate. A neighbor of Reinhoff’s 
remembered to have lent him such an instrument 
several years before, having at the time been curious 
to discover the use to which he designed to apply it. 
Above all, a young girl, who when quite a child had 
lived with her sister as a servant in the house of the 
priest, declared the murder to have been committed 
by him, and said that the inmates of his household 
were threatened with instant distruction if they should 
dare to reveal his guilt. 

He was immediately apprehended, and the strictest 
investigation was made to elicit further testimony. 
Madame Kuhner identified a ring found in the pri- 
soner’s possession ; but with this exception no addi- 
tional information could be obtained. The accusation 
rested mainly upon the story of the prisoner’s former 
attendant; but as she was very young at the time, and 
as no motive could be adduced to account for such an 
act of barbarous cruelty, very little confidence was 
reposed in her testimony ; particularly as the prisoner, 
in his defence, charged the crime upon her sister— 
since dead—whose reputation, doubtless, she would be 
most desirous to defend. 

The priest acknowledged that he had discovered 
the crime, at the time of its commission, and sin- 
cerely regretted that he had allowed himself to assist 
in its concealment. He could not resist the prayers 
and tears of one who had nursed him in sickness, and 
served him in health. He had borrowed the plane to 
obliterate the bloody stains, and had retained the ring 
as a remembrance of one who had long been under 
his spiritual care. The deceased had stopped at his 
house on her return from Furth; he was absent at 
the time, and, on his return, found her weltering in her 
blood. As a motive for the crime, he alleged that 
jealousy had existed in the mind of his attendant. 
She suspected Annette of having prejudiced him 
against herself. She had consequently refused her 
An altercation arose, in which the fatal 


gave up the sad task, and resigned themselves to the | blow was struck, and the priest returned to find his 


belief that she could be no more. 
Father Francis soon after removed from Furth. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Ten years had passed since the mysterious disap- 
pearance of Annette, when circumstances occurred 
which seemed to throw a sudden light upon the mat- 
ter. All hope of ascertaining her fate with certainty, 
had long since been abandoned by her friends. Her 
parents, never recovering from the shock, occasioned 


by her sudden loss, lingered heart-broken for a few | 


years, then—died in sorrow. Madame Kuhner still 
cherished her memory with maternal fondness, but 
even she had ceased to originate conjectures respect- 
ing her fate. Frederick, a prey to despairing melan- 
choly, had wandered into distant lands, where per- 
chance, amid new scenes and new associations, the in- 
tensity of his grief might at length be diminished. 





The associate of | house the scene of a murder—to behold an assassin 


in the person of his servant. 

As we have seen, eighty distinct examinations had 
failed to establish the prisoner’s guilt. In considera- 
tion of his previous good character, he was at length 
discharged, no other punishment being assigned than 
his removal from the sacred office. He soon after 
disappeared, and though once seen at the Saviour’s 
tomb, for many long years his fate remained un- 
known. 

About a mile from the monastery of St. Clement, 
in the northern part of Italy, there dwelt for many 
years a grey haired old man, who had renounced 
for ever the world and its works. He lived alone in 
the forest, devoting his time alternately to study and 
to prayer, preparing himself for that last great change, 
which he was well aware he must soon undergo. The 
monks of the neighboring monastery were familiar 
with his appearance and his habits, and to their charity 
he was often indebted for protection against the vicis- 
situdes of climate, and for means of subsistence in 
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times of scarcity and famine. With only one of | as death approached, he grew more and more fond of 
them, however, was he by any means intimate. In| the monk’s society. He even ventured to reveal to 
the presence of others he was distant and reserved— ‘him some events in his own history, and at last dis- 
with this one he was frank and familiar. Every | closed the motives by which he had been actuated in 
evening at sunset they might be seen beneath the | retiring from the world. He had committed a hein- 
trees of the forest, conversing together in a low voice, | ous crime—one at which human nature shuddered. 
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the monk more generally listening to the words of his | 
companion, whom he evidently regarded with the | 
utmost respect. ‘There was no very great disparity | 
in their ages, yet the monk was manifestly the youn- 
ger of the two. Though he could not account for 
the interest he took in the hermit, who had evidently 
seen much of life, and who had employed his powers of 
observation to the best purpose, he never allowed a 
day to pass without visiting him in his retirement, and 
listening to his eloquent conversation. 

The old man at length felt his end draw near, but 





He describes. it all. He describes the object of his 
fiendish passions, the victim of his fearful crime. He 
has visited the Holy Sepulchre. He has lived a 
life of sorrow and repentance. He dies at last in 
humble hope. 

“ May God forgive you as I do,” cried the monk, 
“my name is Frederick Kuhner.” He could say no 
more. ‘The heart that had long been bursting broke 
itself at last. 

The murderer and his second victim lie buried in 
one grave. C. F. S. 





HARRIET 
BY CAROL 


[ORIG 


Speak not to me of deeds that shine in the sun-glare of light, 
Which fade to nothingness when Truth seans with her piercing | 
sight— 
I wot of nobler deeds than swell the trumpet voice of Fame, 
I know of hearts that joy, and bleed, at one fair woman’s name ; 
Of souls now blessing God for her ;—doth one like her remain ? 


She stands before my inner eye, a maiden fair and young, 

There's sadness in her gentle heart—her soul with doubt is wrung, 

Her childhood’s roof spreads o’er her head—her childhood’s friends 
are there— 

Her native home—oh ! ne’er till now seem’d it one half so fair! 

But there comes a thought of parting—ah ! it is hard to bear. 


She turns bewildered from those tones—the pleasing tones of love, 

She fears their power—her soul is weak—she lifis her thoughts 
above, 

And asks of Heaven to guide her into the path of right ; 

Days pass’d in commune with her God, and the still hours of night 

Bore witness to her sorrow, and her prayers for aid and light— 


At last the clond of doubt was rent, and wisdom sent from 
heaven, 

And peace and consolation to the youthful maid were giv’n ; 

A star—a bright and glittering star—shone in the orient, 

And thither all her hopes, and prayers, and efforts strong, were 
bent ; 

God had commission’d her—and forth in his great cause she went. 


’T was not the love of glory—’twas not that men might hear 

Her name resounding thro’ the earth—not for this could she bear 
Parting, and woe, and danger—oh ! was she not most brave ? 
She went, God's spirit aiding her, one ruin’d sonl to save— 

To teach the heathen, and to win a distant, early grave ! 


God’s strength was in her heart to aid, when weeping friends 
drew near 

With parting words—God’s strength alone her struggling son! 
might cheer, 

When she looked upon the bended forms, and on the snow-white 
hair 

Of them who gave her life within a world so passing fair, 


NEWELL. 
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Of them who from life’s earliest dawn had watched her with 
fond care ! 


She went forth from her happy home—a year—and where was she? 
*Neath burning suns an island lies far out upon the sea— 

There is her grave ! in youthfulness and beauty, long ago 

They laid her where the mighty tides of ocean ebb and flow, 
And the proof of God’s aeceptance was writ on her pale brow ! 


The work she panted to fulfill, fell from her eager hand, 

| For the voice from Heaven call’d her to join the angel-band ! 

| She droop’d, as ’neath the Simoon’s blast bendeth the fragile reed, 

Though the people whom she came to aid stood in the sorest 
need— 

God took her—oh ! He knew how far the will surpass’d the deed ! 


Oh woman! resting in thy home of plenty and of ease, 

Thou who hath yet no higher God than thy poor self to please, 
Think, in the early morn of life, with tearful heart and eye, 
But with a soul whose will forbade e’en one regretful sigh, 
Think how she went forth in God’s field to labor, and to die! 


Oh! art thou blind ? His vineyard lies around thy very door— 
*Tis wanting many laborers, then slamber thou no more ! 
Remember the reward of them who with their might have striven ; 
Great things will be required of thee, unto whom much is given ; 
Labor for God—so shalt thou lay much treasure up in heaven ! 


Children of sin and ignorance surround thee every day, 

And wilt thon turn from them to dance in Pleasure’s flowery 
way? 

Can’st thou not speak one warning word, nor guide one foot 
aright ? 

Can’st thou not break one eloud that turns the noonday into 
night ? 

Can’st not direct one blinded soul to the great source of Light ? 





| The field—it spreadeth o’er the world—it compasseth the earth— 
| It gathereth in its vast embrace each. child of mortal birth ! 

Then while the sun shines o’er thee, and shows thee work to do, 
| I bid thee, woman! in His name, unto thyself be trae— 

Work in thy master's vineyard, for the laborers are few ! 
| Canandaigua, 1848. 
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USE—LONDON. 


[ORIGINAL. } 


Tue Original Somerset House, which was first built 
by the ambitious Earl of that name three centuries 
since, and afterwards inhabited by various queens and 
other royal personages, among them Queen Bess, 
stood on the site which the present building occupies. 
The Somerset House, of which the above engraving 
gives a correct view of the street front, was never oc- 
cupied as a palace. It is one of the finest buildings in 
London, and makes a much better appearance when 
seen from the river than the street view exhibits. It 
has always been used by government for public offices, 
excepting certain parts which have been given for the 
use of learned societies. The Royal Academy held 
its first exhibition of paintings in Somerset House, 
where they were continued until the erection of the 
National Gallery in Trafalgar Square, a view of which 
we shall give in a succeeding number of our maga- 
zine. The architect of Somerset House was Sir 
William Chambers. 

From a Parliamentary return printed in 1790, it 
appears that a sum of 334,703 pounds, had been ex- 
pended, and a further sum of 33,500 pounds was still 
required. The site occupies an area of 800 feet by | 
500 feet, being a few feet less than the area of Rus- 
sell-square. ‘The front towards the Strand consists of | 
a rustic basement of nine arches supporting Corinthian | 
columns, and an attic in the centre with a balustrade | 





| the Duchy of Cornwail, 


at each extremity. Emblematic figures of Ocean and 
the eight principal rivers of England, in alto-relievo, 
adorn the key-stones of the arches. Statues of Justice, 
Truth, Valor, and Moderation, divide the attic into 
portions ; the summit is crowned by the British arms 
supported by Fame and the Genius of England. (Cut, 
No. 4.) Opposite the entrance, in the court, is a 
bronze statue of George III, and at the foot of the 
pedestal a bronze figure emblematic of the Thames, by 
Bacon. 

The entrance on the western side of the vestibule 
leads to the apartments used by the Board constituting 
the University of London; and by the same staircase 
you ascend to the rooms appropriated to the Govern- 
ment School of Design. ‘The whole of the left wing 
of Somerset House was left incomplete by Sir W. 
Chambers: but in 1829 this part of the edifice was 
completed from the designs of Sir R. Smirke, and it 
now forms King’s College. 

The parts of Somerset House which are appropri- 
ated to science, learning, and the arts, are superior in 


| magnitude to those applied for several departments of 


the Government. Passing by the offices belonging to 
there are those connected 
with the Navy, which are subordinate to the Central 
Board of Admiralty in Whitehall. First is the Ad- 


miralty Civil Department, &c. 
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ICTION. 


Translated from the French for Holden’s Magazine. 


Jacques Cazotte, after having passed a part of his 
life at Martinique, as overseer of the Leeward Islands, 
returned te France, where he was engaged in a famous 
law suit with the Society of Jesuits, who refused to 
pay a bill of exchange which he had received from | 
Pere Lavalette, to whom he had sold his goods and | 
possessions in Martinique. Having gained his suit, 
he established himself in the borough of Pierry, near | 
Epernay, where he devoted himself to literature, in 


the bosom of his family, to which he was warmly at- | 
He would have been completely happy if the guests, had taken no part in the oration thus tu- 


tached. 
his business had not called him, from time to time, to | 
Paris. At each visit he returned more and more de- | 
jected. The revolution, of which he had a presenti- 
ment, was advancing with gigantic strides. The 
death of his wife increased his melancholy, and he 
resigned himself to the practice of a devotion which 
bordered upon the ascetic. The aspirations of his 
youth had become reality for him. He asserted that 
he had visions, and that he could penetrate the mys- 
teries of the future. He had undertaken, himself 
alone, to convert the eighteenth century, and he be- 
lieved firmly in his mission. This monomania for 
conversion gained Cazotte no enemies, as every one 
was convinced that it was harmless ; it had the effect, 
on the contrary, of drawing a number of friends 
around him. Cazotte’s presence in Paris was the 
signal for a kind of literary festival. On his last visit 
Champfort invited him to a grand dinner, at which all | 
the wits of the city were to be present. 
persuasion the hermit of Pierry consented to be a 
guest. 


The dining hall was magnificently furnished. The | 
ceiling, hung with garlands, sparkled with the light | 
The walls were covered with | 
A numerous and select company | 


of a thousand tapers. 
sumptuous tapestry. 

had taken their seats around the table. Among the | 
guests were seen Condorcet, Vicq d’Azyr, de Nicolai, | 
Bailly, de Malesherbes, Roncher, and La Harpe. The | 


| by these words from his revery. 


his anecdote, his fun, or his motto to this edifice ot sar- 
casm and mockery. The great name of Voltaire was 
uttered, and loud eulogisms showered upon the patriarch 
of Ferney. It was he who compelled superstition and 
fanaticism to give place to reason, and they began to 
calculate the probable epoch of the approaching revo- 
,lution. There were some present, who like Bailly, 
| feared that their age wonld not permit them to witness 
| it. 
In the midst of the general mirth, one alone, of ai! 


| multuously decreed to Voltaire. This guest, who by 
| his sadness seemed to protest against the general e1- 
| thusiasm, was Cazotte. 

“ Yes,” cried Cazotte, “we shall all behold this 
grand and sublime revolution. Nothing can chang+ 
the decrees of Providence. The spirit has told me 
that we shall all behold it!” Having uttered these 
words, he relapsed into the gloomy revery into which 
he had been plunged during the repast. 

“ We hope, indeed, to be both witnesses and actors 
in this great drama of | deliverance,” replied the guests. 
“ Here is a fine prophet !” 

“ Prophet! yes, I am one !” replied Cazotte, roused 
“The drama of the 
revolution has just passed before me; I know that 
which is doing, and that which will be done. And 





After much 


you, who are around me, would you know in what 
manner you will be both actors and witnesses !” 

“Let us hear,” said Condorcet, with the gloomy 
smile which was peculiar to him, “ Habacuk has the 
| floor.” 

Cazotte rose, and gazing sadly for some moments at 
the speaker, he stretched his arm towards him in an 
attitude of menace, and exclaimed : 

“You, M. de Condorcet, overwhelmed with indig- 
nation and calumnies, will expire upon the pavement 
of a dungeon, enraged at having delivered over your 
country to the tyranny of the populace ; you will dic 


Duchess of Grammont and several other women, | from poison, which you will take to escape the scaf- 


equally celebrated in the annals of the times, displayed | 


all the elegance and luxury of their apparel. As) 


usual, their revelry was joyous and brilliant. At the 
dessert the wines of Malvoisie and of Constance, the | 
nectar of Epernay, as it was then called, gave to their | 
polished gaiety that air of freedom which sometimes ex- | 
ceeds the bounds of propriety. It wasa genuine petit | 
souper, of the eighteenth century, with its bold jests, its 
sallies of gallantry, its songs slightly ambiguous. The 
guests conversed of everything, of polities, of religion, 
of philosophy, and even a little about the Deity—but 
this, as one can readily imagine, only to express doubts 
of his existence. Champfort, who kept up a famous 
correspondence with Mirabeau, related, without the | 
slightest disguise, the life of this man, who was cele- 
brated as yet only for his excesses; then he read 
several of his impious and licentious tales, a thorny 
task, to which the high dames listened without resort- 
ing to their fans. 

The tone once given, nothing more restrained the 
guests; one recited a tirade from La Pucelle, an- 
other repeated a chapter from Diderot, each contributed 





fold.” 

The company were silent. The wine, however, 
was still fermenting in their heads; the domestics 
came to renew the tapers, and the gue -sts refilled their 
| glasses ; they now recollected that Cazotte was sub- 
| ject to hallucinations of this kind, and they gave loose 
to their merriment. “M. Cazotte,” said they, “the 


| tale that you give us is not as amusieg as your Diable 


amoureuz.” 
“ T prefer the Lord impromptu,” cried another. 
“|. prefer the Thousand and one follies,’ added 


| Champfort. 


“You, M. Champfort,” resumed Cazotte, “ you 
will open your veins with two-and-twenty cuts of the 
razor, and still you will survive your two-and-twenty 
wounds for two months.” 

Each gazed at the others and endeavored to laugh. 
Vicq d’Azyr began to thunder forth a De Profundis. 

“ You do well, M. Vicq d’Azyr, you are chaunting 
your own funeral anthem. You will not open your 
veins, for you will fear lest your hand should tremble ; 
you will require this service of a friend, to be more 













































sure of the deed, and bathed in your blood you will 
expire in the agony of the gout, at midnight. Stay, 
look at yonder clock ; it is about to strike the hour of 
your death !” 

The hand pointed to a quarter of one, upon the 
golden dial. By a movement which they were unable 
to control, all the guests rose one after the other. As 
they did so, Cazotte, like a shepherd counting his 
flock, numbered successfully his victims. ‘ You will 
die upon the scaffold,” he said to Nicolai ; “ you like- 
wise, M. Bailly ; you likewise, M. Malesherbes ; you 
likewise, M. Boucher. The scaffold or suicide awaits 
you all.” 

Terror began to gain upon the guests. Still, all 
endeavored to appear unconcerned. They whispered 
to each other: “ You see he is mad! he jests,and he 
always blends something of the marvellous with his 
pleasantries. Cazotte is not one of the Illuminati for 
nothing.” Notwithstanding these words of mutual 
encouragement, the women listened to these prophe- 
cies with more seriousness. The duchess of Vitre, 
in order to encourage her companions, inquired at 
what time all this would happen. 

“Six years will not pass away before all that I have 
told you will be fulfilled.” 

“ Here is a harvest of miracles,” (it was La Harpe 
who now spoke,) “ and do you count me for nothing 
among these marvels }” 

“ You will indeed be counted among them, and as 
a marvel to the full as extraordinary as the rest. I 
behold you striking with your bare forehead the mar- 
ble pavement of the sanctuary; you kiss the hand of 
one of those priests at whom you mock to-day ; you 
seek after peace of heart in the gloom of the cloister, 
and after repose of conscience in the pardon which 
comes from the lips of a confessor.” 

This prophecy, less sad, although perhaps more 
surprising than the rest, somewhat restored gaiety to 
this circle, which Cazotte’s vision had just decimated. 

“T breathe again!” cried Champfort, “if we do 
not die until La Harpe is converted we are im- 
mortal !” 

The example given by the duchess of Vitre was soon 
followed by Madame de Grammont. 

“ We are very fortunate, we women,” she said, “ to 
be counted for nothing in revolutions. When I say 
for nothing, I do not mean that we do not generally 
meddle a little with them, but it is agreed upon that 
we are not to be held to an account for it, and our 
sex,” she added, turning to Cazotte with a careless tone, 
“ will doubtless——” 

But the prophet was pitiless. 
protect you.” 


“ Your sex will not 


A Prediction. 





o8T 


| “ What is that you say? Why, it is the end of the 
world you are preaching.” 

“It is possible ; but that which is certain, is this: 
you, Madame the Duchess de Grammont, will be con- 
ducted to the scaffold, you, and many other dames 
with you, with your hands bound behind your back.” 

“1 hope that, in that case, 1 shall at least have a 
carriage hung with black.” 

“ No, madame ; ladies of higher rank than your- 
self will ride thither in a cart, and with their hands 
bound like yours.” 

“ Ladies of higher rank! What, princesses of the 
blood ?” 

“ Ladies of still higher rank !” 

Here there was a general movement in the assem- 
| bly. No one insisted upon a more explicit answer. 
The tapers spread but a dim light through the apart- 
ment; fatigue and alarm were visible in the pale fea- 
tures of the guests; the remnants of the repast lay 
scattered about the table, across which fell, from time 
to time, the fantastic shadows of the dawn, as it crept 
through the lofty windows. Cazotte’s voice broke the 
silence. He cried in a gloomy, hollow tone: “ I have 
gone seven times about the ramparts, and I have 
cried : Woe to Jerusalem! woe to Jerusalem! woe 
to myself !” 

The duchess of Vitre dared not put another ques- 
tion to Cazotte. Madame de Grammont, in order 
not to appear alarmed, said with an evident effort : 

“ You will see! he will not have me even a con- 
fessor.” 

“No, madame,” continued the inexorable seer, 
“ you will have none, neither you nor the others, The 
last victim who will enjoy this privilege will be——” 

He paused for a moment. 

“ Well, who is the happy mortal who will enjoy 
this prerogative ?” 

“ Jt is the last of his prerogatives which will remain 
to the King of France.” 

After this prediction, since become so famous, for, 
the chance which had dictated, seemed to take plea- 
sure in fulfilling it, in all its details, Cazotte saluted 
the company and departed, leaving his auditors sunk 
in profound stupor.* 








* Cazotte’s sagacity was very remarkable ; his connection with 
the Illuminati may tows added a degree of enthusiasm to this 
facnity, and itis nut impossible but that this enthusiasm, com- 
bined with a perfect knowledge of the men and affairs of his age, 
may have given, at times, a singular correctness to his predictions. 
Prophets are not necessarily sorcerers ; a little good sense is, often, 





all that is requisite. La , who was one of the actors in 
the singular which we have recounted, refers to it in his 
memoirs. 
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WITH YOU—ON CONTRASTS. 


BY EVANGELINE SCROGGS. 


[ORIGINAL. } 


Tue world is so full of contrasts, which force them- 
selves continually on the most careless and thoughtless 


“inhabitants,” that it may seem an idle theme for | 
| Think you that Dickens, while engaged in writing 


me to adopt inthis, my present discourse. But I have 


looked on objects to-night that have suggested so | 
many and strange thoughts and differings to my mind, | 


that I cannot forbear speaking them. 

Now what, think you, has brought the immortal 
Author of “ Dombey” before my mind’s eye, as he 
reposes in his luxurious home with the sunbeams of 
Fame resting so proudly on him? What but two 
young miserable German girls—street singers! They 
have stood before my window discoursing not indeed 
“heavenly music,” nor perhaps what the utmost 
stretch of a warm imagination might conceive as 
approximating in the smallest degree thereto, and yet 
such music as could not fail to arrest speedy attention 
—and to hold it arrested. 

They are young, the eldest, I should suppose, has 
not yet seen twenty summers. The instrument on 
which she performed, to the delight of the rapidly 
gathering street audience, was a tambonne, and it 
was in the highest degree edifying to behold the wo- 
manly grace with which her fingers evolved round the 
sheepskin. 

This musical instrument likewise served as a con- 
tribution box.—And when with such a pleasant smile, 
and her petitions for money uttered in broken English, 
she passed it from one to another of the audience, 
pausing occasionally to reanimate their sensibilities by 
snatches of merry tunes—which, in most cases, proved 
irresistible to the most hard-hearted—lI could not but 
think, as far as the game of profit is concerned, this 
aforesaid tamborine would not be a miscalculated arti- 
cle of church furniture—by which the dormant ener- 
gies of the congregation might be aroused toa sense 
of their duty—full as efficacious as the charitable in- 
junctions which at such times are delivered from the 
desk. 

The companion of this girl was still younger, and 
she bore on her back a hurdy-gurdy of no small di- 
mensions, from which she ground out in approved 
style, waltzes, dead marches, and song accompani- 
ments, by the score. How she managed to convey 
this ponderous machine, was a difficult problem—one 


might possibly perform such a feat in the neighborhood | 


of a back-yard—but in a public street to move off 
from the presence of the admiring crowd, of which 
she had been the “ centre of attraction,” in such an 
ungainly manner! I think the organ of “ moral firm- 
ness” must be fully developed in the maiden’s head. 
Yet she trudged along what must have been a weary 
way to her, with an ever pleasant smile, bending, but 
I am glad not with the pack of age.—And the calm- 
ness with which she went, convinced me that every 
person is fitted for his or her burden ! 

Now perhaps, dear reader, you will be glad to know 
how these street singers could in any way remind me 
of the aforesaid “ immortal Charles.” Thus: two 
song accompaniments alone might be ground out of 


hopeless ignorance—but the other, after long and pa- 
tient listening, I found to be the far-famed “ Ivy 
Green.” 


that same poem, when he was yet trembling with hope, 
and looking forward with such eager anticipation to the 
future—think you that ever in his dreams of fame, 
the thought entered, that the words of that song wouid 
be echoed through a country so distant from his own, 
by two poor ignorant German girls ? 

And thinking of him, and of them, reminds me of 
the widely different auspices under which those three 
foreigners have visited this land. They, houseless, 
homeless—dependant on their voices and their hands 
for daily food—might scarcely conceive the rapture 
with which he was received in the very places amid 
which they are passing so quietly now. Rarely in- 
deed has any man met with such “ universal suffer- 
age” as did Dickens throughout the length and breadth 
of our land. 

Now that the “indignation and anguish” with 
which the return he made our hospitality, has subsided, 
I think if we will once more look at the matter, and 
in calmness, we shall see that his behavior was on 
that occasion most essentially human and manlike. 
You know we approached with homage, and rever- 
ence, and bowed ourselves before the veiled altar, 
thinking it concealed a god—when the curtains were 
drawn, and we found there was no god to be wor- 
shipped there, it had been wiser in us to have remem- 
bered that he was our brother man at Jeast, and so not 
have indulged ourselves in foolish, childish passion. 

After all, we owe some gratitude to the author of 
those “ notes,” which, when they were first passed 
among us, were so odious. Were we not beginning 
to think ourselves in all respects quite the model na- 
tion? It was high time that thought should be done 
away—else how was any improvement and real pro- 
gress to be made? If, as has been hinted, those 
“notes” were written, nol with a pen dipped in the 
milk of human kindness, at least the end of the author 
was attained—the matter should have rested there— 
the impatience of the giant teazed by the wasp, was 
not perhaps after all more laughable, than the presump- 
tion of the aforesaid spiteful little wasp ! 








the machine—of one of them I remain till now in 





Another contrast was suggested to my mind, as I 
watched the movements of the German girls. 

While they were yet making our quiet street alive 
with their “ melodies,” “ a hundred lights were glanc- 
ing in yonder mansion fair—and merry feet were 
dancing.” After a day of listlessness and ease, the 
fair ones, and the beautiful, had gathered to while 
away a portion of the night. There were many there 
of the same age with the twain I have already brought 
before the reader, beings verily of the same flesh and 
blood, living on the same earth, moving forward per- 
haps to the same bourne! Yet but mark the contrast. 
See the graceful forms unbent by toil, the fair hands 


soft as an infant’s, that had never been soiled by the 


grasp of labor—look on the calm brows unruffled by 


care, unmarked by pain, the bright eyes that have 
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rarely been dimmed by tears! See how the jeweled} The dollar a day which their bright faces could not 
bracelets flash on the white arms of yonder maid ! Is | fail to win in the dullest village, was surely better 
it difficult for you to believe that the delicate flower is than a dollar earned by slaving seven long days in the 
sister to that sun-burnt girl who bends beneath the kitchen of a (not impossible) hard mistress! They 
weight of the “hurdy-gurdy ?” Can you fancy that! counted not the probabilities of sickness, those light- 
a guardian spirit watches as tenderly over the street- | hearted creatures—nor the weary sameness of their 
singer, as she watches over the pale and graceful girl, | life—they had not yet lost one iota of hope—and their 
reared in the home of luxury? Does itseem wonder- | desires were not fixed on great things—l err—they 
ful to you that there is an eye which, through these | were fixed on great things—greater than had ever 
worthless distinctions, beholds and judges the twain, haunted that singing maiden in her Juxurivus home. 
only by the thoughts, and feelings, and principles | In their life there is a reality—a tangibility, (if I may 
within the mind—iu short by the heart? Can there | so use the word,) which the child of fashion has never 


be one so loving, so wise, So compassionate, as to dis- | found in her dreamy existence, which she never will 
tind—without perhaps the “ overwhelming scourge” of 


regard utterly all the charms and fascinations which 
encircle the one, and behold them as equal—can there | sickness or misfortune come upon her, and awaken her 
to the reality of life. 


be an eye that regards the weary, untutored ones with 
a/loving kindness as unfailing as he bestows on the * * ad ad * * 
Another, and a sadder contrast is in my mind, sug- 


more honored children of the earth ? 
Ah! have we not His word? | gested by occurrences not yet “ nine days old.” There 


Hark! now there is silence in those brilliantly are two lives whose progress has been known to me 
lighted rooms—let no thoughts of the vulgar street- “ from the beginning,” which present a mournful pie- 
singers intrude in this polished cirele. For lo, they | ture from there being a similarity between them, de- 
lead a maiden forward, whose bright eyes shrink not | spite their wide-spread difference. 
from the admiring glances cast upon her—she sits at} Not very many months ago, two maidens went 
the grand piano—her small hands are upon the keys from their separate homes to enter upon new scenes, 
—she touches them, and the soundsescape with melt- | and to fill new stations in life. 
ing sweetness from the instrament—then the soft, One was the daughter of an old and honored family, 
melodious voice breaks forth into song. And what) which, though somewhat reduced in circumstances, 
words are they which enchain the listeners—what | still maintained their former state and dignity. The 
notes are they which send now such delicious thrills | daughter was the eldest of a family of beautiful and 
through the heart, and then again curdle the blood | “ gifted” children—she was the fairest flower that 
with their solemn, almost terrible import? She} blossomed on the family tree. Not long since she 
says: went forth from the hearth of which she was the joy 
‘* A dainty plant is the Ivy Green, and pride, a happy bride, leaving behind her, in the 

That creepeth ’mid ruins old !”” birds and flowers which had once been the objects of 
Long tutored in the art, the maiden well knows how | her fond care, but still more in the hearts of the fire- 
she may enchain and captivate the listener. She | side circle, a blessed remembrance of her former pre- 
rises again from the instrument to the regret of her | sence and her love. 
polished audience—and with kindling cheek she lis-| When she went forth to a new and distant home, 
tens to the warm applause. But mark—they pass no | the sun was shining gaily upon her, in the face of all 
tamborine to collect for her a renumeration! yet is| heaven there was no visible cloud. Alas, soon the 
she as fully paid, and in ware that isas necessary, and as | brightness was vanished—gone forever! The affec- 
grateful to her as is the copper of the street audience | tions of her heart all widowed—bound to one whom, 
to the maintainance of those sireet-singers ! as she learned him as he was, not as he had seemed, 

The beloved and flattered child of fashion went) she could not but despise—she learned to look with 
home that night, with the applause and admiration | loathing on her life. The “ ’tis but a common tale, 
she had received yet ringing m her ear—pleased with | and oft times told,” how the bloom faded from her 
herself—well satisfied with the world—not a care in | young cheek, and the warm blood grew cold in her 
her breast—not a cloud o’ershadowing her; and in| veins ; how the bright eye early faded. You may 
her dreams she lives over again the sweet triumph of | give credit to my story, for, till of late, I never have 
the evening. — believed that one could die of a broken heart—but 

And the tired German girls also sought a place | now I know that we are not all made “ of one mind” 
where they might lie down to rest—but it was in the | —so strong that we can at our will say to the faint- 
humblest tavern of our village. Yet you should have | ing spirit, “ be firm”—to the weary, aching heart, “ be 
heard their merry voices chattering so busily through a| calm.” As in the natural world, there are among us, 
greater part of the night, not indeed in unwelcome | flowers that lie broken—faded—dead—beneath the 
English, but indulging freely in the luxuries of their} first shock of the storm of disappointment and ad- 
dear mother tongue. versity. 

How they exclaimed with joy when they counted! Only once after her departure came she back to the 
over their day’s earnings and found an unusual num-| home of her childhood—shall I sing to you how she 
ber of bright silver pieces among them! With what} came ? 
eestacy they spoke of the future—how it would not THE RETURN. 
be long before their earnings would amount to so great . 

a sum am they might send for the dear ones in Ger- One wy eno the epring Gowen Saded—sow the loveliest of them 


many, and give them a comfortable home in the New | Lieth breathlessly and motionless, beneath the funeral pall ! 
World. For it was not love of an idle, vagrant life | As the glory of the summer with those blossoms die away, 
which induced these young creatures to follow such a | 8° bath died in many loving hearts, a bright and hopeful ray 


calling. 




















To day one cometh from afar, unto her childhood’s home— 
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Oh, methinks the sanbeams never on a fairer being shone— 

She went from us, ’neath cloudless skies, a gay and happy bride— 

She comes—we hear not her light step—they bear her—she hath 
died! 


Ah, not with voice of music—not with glance of gentlest light 

Comes she back—her eyes fore’er are closed in ‘* death’s long 
dreamless night !"’ 

And that voice—were we not deafen'd by our strife with sin and 
pain, : 

We should hear it joining even now, in the glad angels’ strain ! 


She cometh to her mother’s hearth—alas, no more her home ! 

Oh, mother earth, how early hast thou won her for thine own! 

Too soon—too soon, for them that weep in bitter darkness here— 

Too soon ! oh Death, how should they dream thy fearful presence 
near? 


She cometh—haste we now to greet—alas, the pall is flung 

O’er her fair brow—sad welcome this—Great God! ** thy will be 
done.’”’ 

The treasures prized in other days, surround her as of yore— 

She sees them not—she greets them not—nor will for evermore! 


Ob, meet it is when summer flowers are fading fast away, 

That lite’s fragrance should be yielded in the morning of the day— 

Meet it is—but oh how bitter, they alone can tell 

Who have heard the young and cherished one murmur the last 
farewell ! 


Other springs will come and vanish—and summers will decay, 

Bat this fair flower will fade not in the realm of endless day ! 

Time’s hand had never dimmed her eye—nor stained her shining 
hair— 

She hath gone in glorious beauty—she is our Father’s care! 


Bo when we think of her henceforth it should not be with tears— 
She hath left the weary months of time for heaven’s endless 


years ; 
She hath left behind the hour-glass—and for ns a short reprieve, 
She hath gone, and we shall follow—’tis an idle thing to grieve! 


There is another maiden, who was born and bred in 
the neighborhood of her of whom I have striven to 
give the reader a rapidly passing glance. Ah! would 
you look at the home where she was brought up to 
womanhood ? 

Then drive from your mind every thought of the 
luxuries of life—divest yourself speedily of all that 
softens and beautifies existence—forget that there is in 
the world such a thing as comfort, or the shock will be 
too rude, as I bear you past the beautiful dwellings of 
“ our village” to the back street, where, ina miserable 
hovel, eight human beings live in one small room. A 
drunken father—a mother in whose breast hope long 
since died quite away—ragged, dirty children—too 
young to work, but old enough to feel the pangs of 
hunger and of every want. Are they before you? 

Miserable years dragged slowly on without im- 
proving the condition of this wrecthed family, till the 
oldest of these children had attained the age of fifteen 
years. Then she went from our village and sought 
for work in another place—perhaps the thought 


had suggested itself to her young mind that it were_ 


better to break at once the ties that bound her to her 
family—that she might, in a place where their beg- 
garly situation was unknown, meet with more success 
in her attempts at respectability ; perhaps already the 
bitter thought had penetrated into her mind that “ the 
world hateth poverty.” 


arn Qienee —— 
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| She went forth—she too, when months had passed 
|away, returned to her home. How? 

She came clad in comfortable garments—such as 
ithe children of that household had never known be- 
| fore—with one who declared before God to the ques- 
|tioning, doubting parents, that he had made their 
| child his lawful wife. And when still in the mother’s 
| breast there lingered fears lest all was not right, the 
daughter too, with an oath, confirmed the truth of 
his story, telling the place where they were married, 
and the name of the minister who had made them 
one. Their child had never deceived them; there 
| was evidence in her countenance that she was speak- 
ing the truth then. 


So with hope and satisfaction in their hearts those 


parents looked into the future, and rejoiced over their 
brightened prospects. 





As night drew on, the daughter went once more 
\from her home—went with her husband. It was 
not a bitter parting. Her return had spread such 
undreamed-of happiness through that home—that 
miserable shed—and the son left with them a gift 
which brought many a comfort to that hearth that had 
never been known there before. 


Then it was no fiction! There was at last help 
for them, extended when they had reached the very 
last depths of misery! Aid, when they had long 
since given up in despair, striving no longer even for 
themselves ! 

For them also in the dreary night a star had risen 
over their future, spread there light—and the recent 
darkness was forgotten ! 

Short-lived joy ! 





Ere long that daughter came once more to her 
‘home; and the worst fears of those parents were 
| realized. The marriage vows that had been inter- 
changed were but a mockery ; yet she believed them 
true. She knew not till the villain who had robbed 
her of all that she possessed on earth—her honest 
name—she knew not till he wearied of her and bade 
her go forth and find another home, that she was in- 
deed but an outcast, a being whom men and women 
would never look upon in Christian charity and for- 
giveness, believing that she had blindly erred. 

She also sleeps now in our village burial ground. 
There is no monument by that grave to tell the grief 
of the living, and the misfortune of the dead. There 
are not many who know that she too died of a broken 
heart, that a darker and more cheerless cloud has 
settled over the home of her mother, where, God 
knows, there was little enough of hope and joy 
before ! 


Among the sons of men there is one who bears a 
name that is associated in the minds of all who hear 
it with thoughts of pride and honor. Could that 
humble, nameless grave but speak. it might tell anoth- 
er and fearful tale respecting it! 

So endeth the Chapter on Contrasts. 
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PRELIMINARY CHAPTER. 
THE PILGRIMS OF NEW ENGLAND, 


‘* Nature alone all powerful is reborn, 
And every year returns to youth again ; 
Each season crowns our fields with waving corn, 
And decks with fruit and flowers the verdant plain.’ 


Tue reign of Queen Elizabeth, though immeasurably 
superior in its consequences to those of many of her 
predecessors, was strongly marked by that bigotry in 
religious matters which has brought so much misery 
at various times upon the world. It was her desire 
to keep the affairs of the church under her immediate 
supervision, and the rigid and uncompromising doc- 
trines of the Puritans seemed to offer an imposing 
obstacle to the gratification of her ambitious propen- 
sities. The Presbyterians would not tolerate the in- 
termuxture of church affairs with those of state, and, 
m the words of a recent English reviewer, “ Eliza- 
beth saw, that, if such doctrines became prevalent, 
the one half of her empire, and the half which she 
especially valued, must pass into other hands.” The 
measures which she adopted to arrest the catastro- 
phe were vigorous in the extreme. 
the most vigorous of her opponents, and a popular 
preacher, withal, was obliged to fly to New Zealand, 


Robert Brown, | uncomfortable. 


| of all the world, and yet of which they knew, com 
| paratively, nothing. Having attained, at length, a 
_charter to secure them in their possessions, on the 5th 
of August, 1620, the Pilgrims sailed in the ship Speed- 
well and Mayflower trom Southampton. The Speed- 
| well, however, having proved deficient, was taken 
_ back to Plymouth, and it was left to the Mayflower to 
/ convey the exiles across the treacherous element to 
their new and far distant home. ‘Their final depar- 
ture from Plymouth was made on the 6th of Septem- 
ber. 

Afier a long and perilous voyage, in the ninth week 
the Pilgrims came within sight of land, which proved 
to be Cape Cod. The whole company here went 
ashore, and, prostrating themselves upon their faces, 
offered up a prayer of thanksgiving to Him whose 
hand had borne them safely through all their trials. 
After this first ebulition of their feelings had subsided, 
they besought the captain to continue his course 
southward, but he had been bribed by the Dutch, who 
were desirous of settling in these parts themselves, to 
disappoint them in their wishes, and the Pilgrims, be- 
ing unable to prevail upon him, were obliged to make 
the best of their situation, which, after all, was not so 
Although the documents which they 
had brought with them from England, gave them no 
right to settle upon the land now before them, yet 





to escape her wrath, but he left behind him followers| many of their number were in a weak and sickly 
who continued to exercise his doctrines, regardless of | condition, and they had no means of reaching the de- 


the consequences which threatened them. Holding sired haven other than those which had transported 


their meetings in the most secret places, they issued 
iracts and treatises explanatory of their sentiments, 
and denunciatory of their opponents, until they began 
to attract the serious attention of Government, and 
John Copping and Elias Thacker were arrested on a 
charge of distributing those works, and executed for the 
offence. The houses of those suspected of participa- 
ting in their doctrines were often rigorously searched, 
and the officers commissioned to do this duty not un- 
frequently maltreated the female members of such 
families as might be subjected to their investigations. 
In 1592, fifty-six Brownists were arrested ata secret 
meeting in Islington, and sent to prison ; where num- 
bers died from the harshness with which they were 
treated. Others were brought to trial and executed, 
for daring to exercise that freedom of opinion in the 
indulgence of which they were ensured by speciai 
charter, and which they were falsely led to look upon 
as the right of every “free born Briton.” Such per- 
secutions as these could not last for ever. The Brown- 
ists fled to Holland, and sought an asylum for the ex- 
ercise of their religious tenets at Leyden, under the 
charge of a prominent member of their sect, named 
Robinson, and shortly after they conceived the idea of 
planting their infant church on the shoresof America: 








that mysterious country whose name was in the mouths | 





| them hither—-even that last resource being denied them. 


They, therefore, previous to leaving the Mayflower, 
although their party did not exceed one hundred of 
both sexes, formed themselves into a body politic, and 
pledged themselves to abide in all things by the au- 
thonty of their sovereign. 

The first choice for governor fell upon Mr. John 
Carver, who was appointed to that office for the term 
of one year. During the progress of their observa- 
tions inland, they occasionally encountered some of 
the Indians, but were unsuccessful in bringing them to 
a friendly communication. While thus employed, an 
incident of an amusing nature occurred to relieve the 
solemn character of their proceedings. One of their 
number saw a tree bent down to the earth, apparently 
by artificial means, and being curious to know what 
this thing meant, he ventured nearer, when, suddenly, 
the tree sprang up with tremendous force, leaving our 
Pilgrim dangling in the air, under the impression, 
probably, that he was about being translated to hea- 
ven. He had been caught, poor fellow, in an Indian 
deer-trap. 

Of two expeditions undertaken by the colonists, 
with the view of discovering a suitable spot for their 
settlement, the first was unproductive of any marked 
results. The second—comprising some of the chief 
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men, Standish, Carver, Bradford, and Winslow, be-| ing was preserved only through the most incredible 
sides eight or ten seamen,—left the deck ot the May- ; exertions. 
flower on the 6th of December, and committed itself} Meanwhile, the frightful mortality among the col- 
to the waters in the frail boat which served them on | onists continued, until one half their original number 
such occasions. ‘The weather was bitter cold. The had been taken from them. Carver, his wife and 
spray, as it fell on their garments, turned to ice. The | son, were among the earliest victims. He had em- 
prospect was gloomy and cheerless ; the distant hills, barked his private fortune in the enterprize, and was 
covered by dense forests stretching away from the land deeply beloved by his associates, who buried him with 
in a black and almost intermimable perspective, were | such military honors as comported with their limited 
shrouded in snow, and the skies were dark and | means, and several volleys of musketry were fired 
threatening. For several days they made no dis- | over his grave. 
covery to gratify their expectation. At daybreak on! With March came pleasanter winds and brighter 
one of these mornings they were awakened from | prospects. Although assailed by all the difficulties 
their sleep by the fearful yells of a party of Indians, | incidental to their situation, they struggled through 
who had attacked them. These they repulsed by the | the summer, and they were joined in the autumn by 
aid of their muskets with no little trouble. On the | new emigrants, for the sake of aiding whom they 
third day of their search a terrible storm arose, and | placed themselves on half allowance throughout the 
the loss of all on board the little boat appeared inevi- | remainder of the season. “I have seen men stag- 
table, when by a vigorous effort they contrived to run | ger,” says Winslow, “by reason of faintness for lack 
it in safety through the surf, and in a short time they | of food.” One cause of the scarcity which afterward 
found themselves entering a fair sound, and sheltered | attended the colonists was the “ common property” 
themselves under the lee of a piece of rising land. | system; but amid the extreme privations of the 
Night had now approached, and to remain on board | spring of 1623, it was resolved that the policy should 
their little craft, exposed to the rigors of the weather,! be abandoned. Each family, it was decided, should 
would be more than dangerous; yet it might prove | thereafter possess its separate allotments of land, and 
equally so to land. Nevertheless, they resolved to | reap the fruits of its own toil. By this means idleness 
try the latter, and having gathered upon the barren | was banished from the colony, and contentment and 
shore some scattered wood, a blazing fire soon sends | plenty were the result; women and children going 
up its welcome glow. The scene at that moment | voluntarily into the field with the men, so that, before 
would have supplied a fitting subject for a painter; the lapse of many summers, the corn raised in the 
the distant woods, dimly seen amid the darkness ; | vicinity of New Plymouth became an important arti- 
the billows, and the little yacht tossing upon them ;| cle of traffic. 
the group of water-beaten, coarse-clad men, their; It was lucky, perhaps, for the settlers that the tribes 
thoughtful features, crossed with many a line of care, | of Indians, once so nnmerous in the neighborhood of 


illuminated by the glare of the flickering flames ; the | Plymouth Bay, had been decimated by the ravages of 


occasional flashes of lightning, seen for an instant | that disease, so common to the Indians—small pox. 
through the rifts of flying clouds, al] contributed to | Their numbers at the time of the landing of the pil- 
form a scene of striking, melancholy interest. | grims was so thin as to render them unable to do the 

On the morning of Monday, December 11th, Old | latter any injury. On the sixteenth day of March. an 
Style, these resolute adventurers landed at a point | Indian, with his bow and arrows, fearlessly entered 
which they called New Plymouth, in compliment to the town, and exclaimed, in the language of che 
the English port of that name from which they had | colonists, which he had gathered from some fisher- 
set sail, and here they resolved to plant their colony. | men who had at intervals visited the coast: “ Wel- 
The rock on which they first placed their feet is still | come English'’ He gave them readily the inform- 
pointed out to the curious who visit Plymouth. It is | ation they desired concerning his tribe, and the char- 
surrounded by an appropriate enclosure, in front of the | acter of the country, and said his name was Samoset. 
building known as Pilgrim’s Hall, and has been, itself, | Several days after this visit he returned, bringing with 
the object of many a pilgrimage on the parts of those | him some other chiefs, most of whom were partially 
who are now enjoying the fruits of their labor and | clothed in deerskin, save Samoset, whose only gar- 
enterprize. | ment was of leather, girded about the waist. They 

The Mayflower soon followed the pioneers to the | amused the colonists, in return for the hospitality 
harbor of New Plymouth, with the remainder of the | shown them, with some of their national dances, and 


hopeful hand, whose first care on being landed was to | on the twenty-seventh of the month the king, Massas- 
busy themselves in the construction of several rude 

dwellings and a storehouse, capable of containing their 
supplies until such time as a better could be erected. 
The severity of the weather, however, greatly re- 
tarded their exertions ; exposed at all hours to the 
drenching sleet and the piercing blast, disease and 
death soon began their ravages in the little colony, 
until, at last, there were but seven in a sufficiently 
healthy condition to assist in the burial of those who 
had died. Shortly after their settlement at New 
Plymouth, they were threatened by a seriois calamity, 
which was arrested, however, by that bountiful Provi- 
dence which had thus far taken care of them; the 
roof of their storehouse, in which Mr. Carver and 
Mr. Bradford were lying ill—took fire, and the build- 


| Soit, with his brother and about sixty of his people, 
/came to Plymouth. They were unarmed, and were 
received by Captain Standish at the head of a file of 
| musketeers; and the king was conducted to the seat 
| of state which had been provided for him. The 
sounds of a drum and trumpet were then heard, the 
doors of the apartment were thrown open, and the 
governor (Carver) entered with his attendants. Mas- 
sassoit rose and kissed his excellency, and they sat 
down together to concoct a treaty of amity. Massas- 
soit ceded to the English a large portion of territory, 
including the ground on which they had built, and 
became himself, a subject of their “sovereign lord, 
King James.” An embassy was subsequenily sent 
to the residence of Massassoit, and the embaszado: 












Mr. Winslow, made the king a present of a scarlet 
coat, and was admitted, in return, to the honor of 
sharing the royal bed. ‘That luxury, however, con- 
sisted only of a number of planks slightly elavated 
above the ground. The king and queen slept at one 
end, under a thin piece of matting, and two or three 
of the chiefs of the tribe had their place at the 
extreme. ; 

Many of the neighboring chiefs successively signed 
the oath of allegiance to King James ; but Canonicus, | 
one of the most implacable of them all, refused to ratify 
the compact, and, as a declaration of war, sent to the 
governor of New Plymouth a bundle of arrows wrap- 
ped in the skin of a rattlesnake. Bradford received 
the arrows, stuffed the skin with bullets and gunpow- 
der and sent it in this condition to Canonicus, who, 
from that time forward, sent no more war messages. 

Years passed rapidly away, and fresh settlers con- 
stantly arrived, and new settlements were formed in 
the vicinity of the parent colony, until the latter grew 
to be the nucleus of a powerful province. The days | 
of which Winthrop and Mather wrote are full of 
romantic interest to all who delight in disintering 
from their obscurity the records of the past, and a 
thousand pens might be employed upon the fruitful 
topic without exhausting its interest or lessening its 
resources. As the colony grew in strength, there 
arose some few religious disputes, but they did not 
interfere materially with its success or well-being. 
The insurrection at Boston may be traced, in part, to 
this great cause of dissension in the olden time. To 
this day the Winthrops, the Winslows, and others, 
whose names form a portion of the history of the 
Pilgrims, are among the first familics of New Eng- 
land. The broadsword used by Governor Carver is 
among the most interesting of the curiosities in the 
cabinet of the Historical Society, at Boston. 














CHAPTER It. 


THE STOLEN CHILD. 


“The cypress cast a pleasant shade 
Around ; and many a om / fount was there 
With murmuring voice, and many a long arcade, 
Lending a shelter from the noon tide glare. 
It was an isie of beauty.’’ 
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daring Yankee boys, who had undertaken this haz- 
ardous exploit under the very guns of the enemy's 
fleet, in retaliation for the imprisonment of the Ameri- 
can general, Ler. But it is not with any of these 
worthies that we have to do. 

Not far removed from the scene of the incidents 
above alluded to, the attention of the wayfarer is fre- 
quently directed toa huge pile of granite, which rises 
to a distance of several hundred feet above the lesser 
hills by which it is environed. With its bold, broad 
forehead, and imposing front, it stands alone in the 
midst of the wilderness, a stern and unyielding me- 
morial of the conquest of Earth over Time. Ages 
have rolled over it, asthe surges roll over the sands of 
the sea, and the winds and the lightnings have combined 
their powers, and striven a thousand times in vain to 
rend it. 

Years—many years ago, this portion of what are, 
now, the Eastern States, was populated by a number 
of powerful tribes, among which the Wampanoags 
and the Narragansetts were most prominent. It was 


| a region almost entirely unknown to the whites, and, 


save a few straggling scttlers, journeying from colony 
to colony, the district in the immediate neighborhood 
of this ancient tribe was known only to the Red Man, 
the panther, and the fox. It served asa kind of 
boundary line between hostile nations, and many 
and bloody were the struggles which took place, when 
two parties of hunters, belonging to different tribes, 
encountered, by accident or intention, at the foot of 
this lofty precipice. 

But a time at length arrived, when the spell which 
encircled this sacred ground must be broken. T'rack- 
ing the forest one day in pursuit of game, a roving 
party ot Indians suddenly encountered an object which 
filled them with mingled emotions of fear and sur- 
prise. It occurred at a point where a mountain tor- 
rent had, to all appearance, once rolled on its way 
toward the sea ; but of which nothing now remained 
buta bed of dry, hard sand. This section of earth 
was deeply indented by two broad ruts, between which 
the impression of cloven feet was distinctly percepti- 
ble, and to the right appeared an oblong indentation, 
which, together with the ruts, the unsophisticated 
children of the forest concluded to be the track of 


some strange animal, visiting the country of the Nar- 


ragansetts in search of prey. 
A hurried consultation being held, it was resolved 
to follow the “trail” of this singular visitant, and, 


Few even of the most favored localities in the | carefully observing the signs as they went along, they 
New World can boast of charms of scenery greater | came, toward nightfall, in view of an almost impene- 
than those to be found upon the shores of Narragan- | trable thicket, behind which an extensive fire had just 
sett Bay. Every rood of ground in its vicinity is con- | been kindled. Another pause now occurred, and a 
secrated to moderns by some thrilling historical re- | second consultation held, which resulted in a deter- 
miniscence. It was on the borders of this Bay that| mination to see still more of the strange monster 
the great Kine Purp once loved to dwell, and the | whose course they had, thus far, followed. In accor- 
chieftain Miantonr™o (since corrupted into Tammany | dance with this resolution, the little band, keeping as 
—lI beg the reader’s pardon for the association,) had | close upon one another’s heels as the intricacies of the 
also made his residence here. The site of King | forest would permit, stole caytiously toward the thicket 
Philip’s headquarters, and of Miantonimo’s dwelling,| behind which it was supposed the object of their 
are still pointed out to the curious in such matters. | curiosity had ensconced itself, and, peering cautiously 
Here, too, transpired some of the most interesting in- | through the interstices, they beheld a sight which 
cidents of the seven years war; on one of the hills| thrilled them with amazement. 


which overlooks the bay, may yet be seen the re- 


A group of strange beings, singularly attired, with 


mains of one of General Suntivan’s fortifications, and | faces which rivaled the moon in its whiteness, were 
on another stands the identical house in which the | gathered, in a variety of attitudes, about the blazing 
British general, Prescorr, was surrounded and sur-| fire; some were extended at full length upon the 
prised in the midst of a sound sleep by a party of! grassy sward, with strange weapons resting upon their 
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knees, or upon the ground by their sides; others 
were releasing a pair of oxen from the harness, and 
producing from a large covered wagon, which had 
caused the signs which so astonished the Indians, the 
scanty stcck of provisions which were to constitute 
their evening meal. But the attention of the eaves- | 
droppers was principally attracted towards the child, 
that lay asleep upon its mother’s bosom, with its golden 
curls flowing about its transparent neck and shoulders. 
So perfect a vision of loveliness had never been vouch- | 
safed them, and they feared to breathe, lest the magical | 
spell might be broken. In their superstitious awe the | 
red men unconsciously bowed themselves, as if in the 
presence of a superior divinity. They imagined that | 
they had stolen unawares upon a mystic meeting of 
some of the celestial inhabitants of the spheres, and 
with fear and trembling they continued to gaze in si- | 
lence upon the scene before them. 

The unsuspecting objects of this curiosity were | 
nothing more nor less than a small party of emigrauts, | 
who, having run their vessel by accident upon a reef 
of rocks on the adjoining coast, were now journeying | 
by the aid of a small pocket compass, and with such | 
of their valuables as they had saved from the wreck, | 
towards the colony of Plymouth—which had then | 
been only a few months established, and was still 
struggling with its unavoidable privations. The prin- 
cipal figure of the group was a man somewhat past 
the prime of life, attired in the severe puritanical 
costume of the period; his collar of lace—the only 
article denoting superior station to be seen upon his 
person—reached with its points almost to his girdle, | 
and the shortness of his coarse grey hair, the satur- 
nine expression of his strongly marked countenance, 
and the sharp cut of his pointed beard, gave to him | 
an austere and forbidding expression. From time to | 
time he would raise his eyes from the ground, upon | 
which they had been set in revery, to fix them upon | 
the unconscious figure of the little golden haired slum- 
berer, while its mother anxiously regarded the father’s 
features. 

“] fear that the nature of the life we lead is ill 
suited to the delicate constitution of our boy, Pris- 
cilla,” said the father, addressing himself to speech 
for the first time in many minutes. “This atmos- 
phere, and the dews which are falling so thickly, ex- 
ercise an evil effect even upon my iron frame—albeit 
it is used to toil and suffering.” 

“ The child sleeps soundly now,” rejoined the ma- | 
tron, gazing upon her treasure with a look of unutter- 
able affection—“ I trust, William, that he may yet | 
live to become the founder, perhaps the ruler, of a 
mighty nation.” 

Ambition was already stirring in the breast of the 
fond mother. The huband could not resist a slight 
smile of satisfaction, as he replied,— 

“ His fate, dear wife, is in the hands of an almighty 
power—who ever shapes our actions to his wishes. 
Fain would I see thy fond anticipations realized, but 
I fear me it is scarce right, thus to forestall—though 
only in imagination—the decrees of an all-wise and 
ever merciful Providence.” 

The dialogue was abruptly cut short at this junc- 
wre by one of the young men starting to his feet, and 
with the exclamation, “ we are betrayed,” discharging 
his piece at random into the bushes. A terrible yell, 








resembling nothing earthly, followed the report, and 
the bushes were heard to crackle in all directions under 
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the heavy tread of the retiring savages. In asudden 
panic the entire party started to their feet, and, un- 
certain in what direction to look for their enemy, 
were getting ready for a fresh volley, when the hand 
of their leader restrained them. 

“ Rash and headstrong! is it thus that ye would 
waste your powder and ball before ye fairly know 
against whom you battle? I thought | had learned 
your young blood better manners. Go, some of you, 
and search the dingle round.” 

Having convinced themselves that the enemy had 
indeed fled, and half ashamed of their unmanly fears, 
several of the youths immediately set about obeying 
the orders of their leader, and in a few minutes two of 
them returned bearing between them, with much dif- 
ficulty, a brawny and half naked form, who mvaned 
and struggled piteously—frequently pointing to a 


wound in his side, from which the blood was flowing 


freely. 

“ Here be one of the red devils, Master Stirling,” 
said one of the captors, throwing his load upon the 
ground with the same carelessness as though it had 
been a buck which he handled, instead of a human 
being equally alive with himself to all the pains that 
flesh is heir to. ‘“ The chap kicked wofully, and tried 
might and main to get away fro’ us, but between Abel 
and myself, here, we mastered him.” 

“] fear you have been too severe with him,” said 
the individual addressed as Stirling, with a compas- 
sionate expression of countenance; “he is badly 
wounded too. Hasten, some of you, and make some 
lint while endeavor to staunch his hurts with my 
kerchief !” 

And while they turned to obey his order the good 
man stooped to the side of the prostrate savage—-who 
was evidently laboring under a state of great exhaus- 
tion, and endeavored to assuage the blood—for which 
the poor fellow, judging from the expression of his 
eyes, seemed truly grateful. 

Mr. Stirling was one of those stern, uncompromis- 


‘ing puritans whose characters we find so ably depicted 


in Baneroft and other writers; but he had a heart 
ever open to the promptings of compassion. Having, 
himself, some knowledge of the Indian language, he 
endeavored to open aconversation with his captive, 
but the latter evidently did not understand him, and 
only replied to his gestures by negative monosyllables 
and motions of the fingers, made with great exertion. 
By this time the lint was prepared, and a dose ot 


| stimulating liquor having been administered to the 


sufferer, he was removed to the remotest end of the 
little camp, and the incident was soon almost for- 
gotten. 

When he judged it to be sufficiently late—the fire 
having subsided intoa dim, famt gliow—the puritan 
assumed a reverent attitude, and, followed by the re- 
mainder of the company, addressed himself to prayer. 
This concluded, preparations were made for retiring 
for the night, when a piercing shriek of wildest an- 
guish—a wail of unutterable agony from the mother, 
thrilled like electricity through the veins of the party. 
Springing suddenly to their feet, they rushed towards 
the little tent appropriated to their leader, and there 
learned the fearful occasion of the interuption. Pre- 
viously to betaking herself to prayer, the mother had 
deposited her babe upon a little bed of rushes within 
the tent; but on going thither again the precious 
charge had vanished! A long incision cut in the 
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canvass at the farther end, and the simultaneous dis- ; wonder and exaggeration the adventure in which they 


appearance of the Indian, accounted for the calamity. | had recently been concerned. ‘The forces of the 
Feigning to be more seriously hurt than he in reality | whites were magnified beyond the bounds of anything 
was, the Indian had succeeded so far in lulling the | like probability ; they were said to possess the most 
suspicions of the party that they had left him unbound | extraordinary attributes, and to hold the thunder and 
and without a guard. He had observed, with snake- | the lightning equally at their command. In the un- 
like eye, the motions of the mother; and, remember- | sophisticated minds of the children of the wilderness 
ing the angelic loveliness of the babe, a strange desire | these could be a people sprung of no mortal mould. 
for its possession entered his breast. A knife lying | After having listened attentively to the narration, 
close at hand furnished him with the means of effect- | | the king gravely rose and addressed those about him. 
ing his object ; the spot where he had lain was beyond | “ Brothers,” said Massassoit, “the time | have so 
the view of his captors, who imagined him to be in | long looked for has arrived, when the destinies of our 
deep slumber, and were engaged at their devotions, to | race, and the question of their future existence as a 
the exclusion of all other thoughts. The rest is | great and powertul nation are to be decided. There 
obvious. 'is an old tale—familiar to all of you as a household 
Who shall depict the heart-breaking agony of that | | word—that, years ago, this land was visited by arace 
wretched mother, when she discovered that the trea- of people descended from the moon. ‘Their faces 
sure for which she had just been anticipating such a, were pale as the driven snow, and they bore with 
brilliant fature, was lost to her—never, perhaps, to be them weapons of a form and material unknown to 
restored. | the sons of the forest.* Some of our people, doubt- 
ing their divine origin, sought to drive them hence, but 
| were repulsed with heavy slaughter. ‘The pale faced 
| visitors returned to their floating castle, but ere they 
CHAPTER III. went, they promised at no distant day, to return and 
| take possession of a country whose people were un- 
| worthy of the soil from which they drew their subsist- 
‘ence. ‘These visitors are, doubtless, of the same 
Tue wounds of the Indian had not been of anature | mysterious race. Let us beware how we receive 
so serious as was at first imagined. Throughout the | them. While we frankly offer them our friendship, 
whole he had merely been acting an assumed part, to | let us show them that our enmity is not to be alto- 
conceal a deeper design. From the moment of his | gether disregarded. I have spoken. Samoset will 
being brought into the camp as a prisoner, he had not | convey our pleasure to these pale faced warriors, and 
for a second lost sight of the cunning scheme which | signify to them our desire for an audience.” 
had entered his brain, and he imagined that it was| When he had concluded, there was a dead silence, 
only necessary to secure the child to ward off hence- | during which the assembled chieftains appeared to be 
forward all the evils which assailed his tribe in the | considering what he had said. Of a sudden the air 
shape of small pox, and other diseases peculiar to his | without was filled with cries of delight aud wonder, 
race. ‘Traversing the tangled forest with a rapidity | and Massassoit was again rising, with a look of se- 
which could have been attained only by a person | vere displeasure, to inquire the cause, when the fugi- 
familiar with all the intricacies of the country from | tive Indian, bearing in his arms the prize he had so 
early childhood, and holding the babe in his brawny | cunningly contrived to secure, abruptly entered the 
arms as tenderly as though it had been his own, the | lodge. A thrill of wonder escaped the entire assem- 
fugitive soon arrived at the outskirts of an Indian vil- | blage with the exception of Massassoit, whose coun- 
lage—about which, as he approached it, it being now | tenance was observed to change for an instant, relaps- 





THE BLOCK-HOUSE. 








broad daylight, a great commotion was visible. The 
“ tom tom,” or great war horn, was sounding on all 
sides, and chieftains, in al] the bravery of paint and 
feathers, were hastening towards a large inclosure 
which occupied the centre of the village, and ‘before 
which, on several stakes, driven into the ground, were 
arranged bows and arrows, and other warlike wea- 
pons. 

Within this larger lodge there was little in the 
decorations of the place to attract the eye. A small 
aperture on either side gave entrance to separate 
apartments, and in the larger one, upon a pile of 
mats, and surrounded by the old and younger chief- 
tains, in two distinct semi-circles, sat Massassoit—the 
king—whose residence this was. No very sumptuous 
abode for a monarch of his renown, certainly ; but the 
poverty of Massassoit, even among the farthest tribes, 
was as widely known as his courage. At his left 
side stood his favorite, Samoset, and before him were 
gathered a small group of Indians who were, to all 
appearance, the same as those whose hostile reception 
by the little party of Stirling has been already no- 
ticed. The attention of the entire party was bent 
upon them, as their spokesman rehearsed in terms of 





ing immediately into its former sternness. In a 
moment the lodge was filled with a miscellaneous 
collection eager to gaze upon the wonder, and as the 
child, gazing upon the dusky faces round him, laughed 
and cried alternately, they gave vent to their gratifi- 
cation in all sorts of grotesque actions. Wittuwamat, 
being called upon for an explanation, briefly told his 
story, in which he did not fail to magnify his own 
bravery, and depreciate that of his captors. 

Massassoit reflected gravely for a few minutes over 
the information thus received, and at last, a smile was 
observed to steal over his swarthy visage as his eye 
caught that of the child. “ The hand of the Great 
Spirit is in this day’s doings,” he said, quietly ;——“ the 
babe has a pleasant look—it shall be called Nan-nun- 
ten-e-o—the Messenger of Peace ; for through its 
agency we shall be enabled to preserve to ourselves 
that invaluable boon. Whenever a disagreement 
shall arise between the red warrior and his pale faced 
brethren, Nannunteneo shall be the means of preserv- 
ing amity, and averting disaster.” 





* The Northmen explored the coast of New England toa con 
siderable distance five centuries before the date of the discoveries 
of Columbus. 
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Give me the papoose,” exclaimed a comely squaw, 
whose relationship to the king gave her a privilege 
above her compeers ;—“I will take it to my lodge, and 
it shal] be reared and fostered as my own, until it has 
strength to do a warrior’s duty.” 

«“ The young squaw says rightly,” returned Massas- 
soit; “ give her the child.” 

From this time forward, the destinies of little Nan- 
nunteneo were decided. A few days subsequently to 
this scene, the settlers of Plymouth were surprised at 
the entrance of Samoset, in compliance with the 
king’s command, to welcome them to the shores of 
New England. What followed has been made the 
subject of a previous chapter. 

Years passed rapidly away, and the little colony 
exhibited a rapid growth in numbers and strength ; 
but nothing farther was heard of Nannunteneo. Even 
the Indians, so strictly had the orders of Massassoit 
been obeyed, and the distracted parents of the child, 
finding all their enquiries and searchings vain, were at 
length consoled by a second claimant upon their affec- 
tions, in the shape of a rosy, blue eyed girl, in features 
and complexion, the very image of the lost. About 
this time, to the great regret of the colonists, Massas- 
soit was taken with a mortal illness, and died—leay- 
ing as his successor a person whose hatred of the 
whites was open and undisguised. ‘Then began that 
series of bloody and disastrous conflicts which have 
since formed one of the most romantic episodes in our | 
country’s history, under the title of King Philip’s War. 
The reputation of the new country was such, that 
every week brought numbers to its shores; the vari- 
ous colonies were strengthened and increased, and as | 
it had become evident that a design was on foot 
among the Indians to exterminate the whites, every 
effort was made which could iead to the security of 
the various settlements. ‘Thus, a band of alliance 
was formed, which bade fair to resist every attempt 
of the savages at expulsion. 

Time passed, and Effie (as the Sterlings had chris- 
tened their second child) had grown to be a lovely 
girl of sixteen. In her single person every amiable 
and endearing quality seemed blended. Regardless 
of her own peril, she frequently made visits to the 
neighboring Indian villages, for the purpose of ad- 
ministering aid to the sick and needy. Among those 
who were the first to perceive and appreciate the gen- 
erosity of her character was Walter Shirley—a young 
soldier, in the train of Captain Miles Standish—of 
whom hereafter. The colony of which Effie was a 
member, was selected by the Indians as the first point of 
attack. By a preconcerted plan, a descent was made 
upon Plymouth at the hour of midnight ; but the inhab- 
itants had been warned of the intended onset, and 
though less in numbers than their dusky opponents, 
were fully prepared to meet them. Bloody and des- 
perate was the conflict which ensued. Over the palis- 
ades which served as a barrier and a breast-work to the 
settlers, the colonists poured a stream of deadly fire, 
which the Indians returned by a shower of their poi- 
soned arrows. Lighting large knots of pine by means 
of friction, they cast them into the midst of the little 


Nannunteneo. 





village, and picked off the soldiers of the garrison as 


they scrambled along the roofs, for the purpose of ex- 
tinguishing the flames. The crackling of the fire, 
the cries of the women and children, the groans of 
the wounded and dying, and the shrill yell of the in- 
furiated savages enhanced the horrors of the dread- 
ful scene. In the midst of the action it was discov- 
ered by the colonists that they were getting short of 
ammunition ; the blockhouse in which it was con- 
tained was already in flames at the top, and in order 
to reach it, it was necessary to pass directly in view— 
almost within the reach of the attacking party. The 
question was put for the purpose of ascertaining who 
should make the sacrifice, but the boldest quailed be- 
fore the prospect. The flames were rapidly descend- 
ing towards the magazine, and nothing less than cer- 
tain death awaited the adventurous man who should 
dare make the attempt. In the height of this inde- 
cision, which, prolonged, might have caused a disas- 
trous defeat, Effie Stirling, with a heroism as surpris- 
ing as it was unexpected, was seen, running towards 
the burning blockhouse. This act of courage in a 
woman made the cheeks of the valiant defenders of the 
blockhouse glow with shame. In a few moments, 
Effie was seen returning, with the necessary supplies 
enfolded in her apron. Astonished at such a deed of 
daring, the savages withheld their aim, and she re- 
turned unharmed. In an instant a rush was made by 
those about her for the blockhouse—the exp!osion of 
which might destroy the entire settlement. The sav- 
ages observed the movement, and simultaneously 
pressed forward to defeat it. They encountered at 
the distanee of twenty rods from the spot, and 
instantly all was confusion. The deadly tomahawk 
and scalping knife were brought into requisition, and 
daggers of Spanish steel drank the blood of the bravest 
chieftains. Suddenly, the men remembered their 
greater danger, and began retreating towards the in- 
terior of the square ; the savages, flushed with success, 
went dancing and yelling about the blockhouse, when 
suddenly the gloom of the night was dispelled by a 
dazzling glare of light, that rendered objects visible 
at the distance of many a mile, and a report followed, 
like the roar of a thousand cannon, discharged at 
once. The fire had reached the Magazine, and the 
catastrophe which had, all along been anticipated, 
and which a little presence of mind, like that exhib- 
ited by Effie, might have averted, had spread dissolu- 
tion and death among the ranks of the savages. One, 
only, of those who had lingered about the blockhouse, 
was discovered to be alive, although desperately 
wounded, and he was carried, by request of Effie 
Stirling, without whose interference he must have per- 
ished, to her father’s dwelling, where restoratives were 
applied, and everything done by them which could 
alleviate his sufferings. 

There was something in the tall, athletic form and 
regular features of this handsome young chieftain 
that caused a singular emotion in the breast of Effie 
Stirling, whenever she found herself in the presence 
of her patient, and for which she found it impossible 
to account. 

The captive was Nannunteneo! 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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A DUEL IN GEORGIA. 


In the bar-room of a rude tavern and post-house | 


in the western part of Georgia, around a rough deal 
table, ornamented with two or three old newspapers, 
were seated nine or ten persons—overseers, book- | 
keepers, and small planters. As the weather was | 
intensely hot, the party had cause to be thirsty; and | 
thirsty enough they were, if one might judge from | 
their incessant potations of mint-julep, sherry-cobbler, | 
sangaree, and divers other species of those American | 
beverages, the names of which are as singular as| 
their flavor is delicious. The party had for some time | 
been engaged in a Joud and boisterous political con- | 
versation, when they were suddenly interrupted by— | 

“ What are you making all this jaw about ?” 

On hearing this gentlemanly query, the assemblage | 
turned their eyes upon the speaker of it with a stare | 
of astonishment and rage; which, however, was in- 
stantly converted into an expression of undisguised 
consternation, as soon as,they fully recognised the | 
new comer. 

In the door-way stcod a man at least six feet three 
inches in height, and stout in proportion. His features | 
were most essentially villanous, and his large grey | 
eyes gleamed with an expression that was absolutely | 
fiendish. Every thing about him had a ferocious as- | 
pect, from the dilapidated white musk-rat hat that | 
was fiercely cocked on one side of his head, to the 
clumsy and muddy shoes that protected his huge feet ; 
while the butts of two horse-pistols, peeping out from 
the breast of his waistcoat, gave the finishing touch 
to the picture. As he stared savagely on the company, 
they forgot every thing but the formidable monster | 
before them—Meriwether Gamble, the bully of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. 

This interesting personage lived some fifteen miles 
off, close to the Alabama frontier. The real name of 
his place of residence (if it ever had been regularly 
christened by the Government surveyor) had long ago 
been forgotten ; but it was universally known through- 
out the district by the appellation we have just given 
it. It was a perfect Alsatia, within the magic limits 
of which no sheriff dared shew himself. Here Gam- 
ble lorded it over a plantation of eighty or ninety 
slaves ; and here he presided over a gang of miscreants, 
whose doings were the terror of the country for fifty 
miles round. Every one of them had in his day 
murdered at least one white man, counting Indians 
and negroes for nothing; and their chief had been 
outlawed a dozen times, for as many atrocious crimes, 
At that very moment there was a price of 500 dollars 
on his head. Several attempts had been made, both 
by the legal authorities and by private individuals, to 
take him dead or alive, but they had always failed 
most signally. On one of these occasions he was 
said to have killed, or mortally wounded, five men, 
single-handed. Such being his character, it was no 
wonder that his appearance in Major Lawson’s bar- 
room struck terror into all its occupants. But I am 
wrong in saying all; for as he looked round triumph- 
antly upon the cowering assemblage, there was one 
man who cast back on him a gaze as haughty as his 
own. As this person was, moreover, distinguished by 
being the only individual present who could by any 





stretch of courtesy be called a gentleman, he deserves 
more particular mention. 

Frederick Stuyvesant Schuyler belonged to one of 
the oldest Dutch families in New York. His father 
was a wealthy merchant, who kept a stylish house in 
Broadway, and an elegant country-seat on the banks 
of the Hudson. At the age of fifteen he entered 
Coluinbia College, and became, in a short time, a 
great favorite with Professor Anthon, and a regular 
attendant at Bassford’s. So sedulously did he culti- 
vate his classics and his billiards, that, on taking his 
degree at nineteen, he could almost play the pony 
even, and was considered one of the first scholars in 
New York. The two years which elapsed between 
Schuyler’s graduating and attaining his majority, were 
passed without much profit to himself or any one else. 
He was nominally studying for the law; but, like 


many young men of fortune, only did so that he 


might have the credit of belonging to some profession. 
This sort of life, however, did not last for ever. 

At the period of which we are speaking, the 
American commercial world was beginning to recover 
from the great explosion of 1837 ; or, indeed, we may 
say that it had nearly recovered. But during the 


| continuance of the great panic, Mr. Schuyler, had in 


common with hundreds of his brother merchants, be- 
came a bankrupt. 

He had but one cause of satisfaction—no small one, 
it must be confessed, to an honest man !—not one 
creditor lost a cent by him. Having at length wound 
up his affairs, he found himself, as he would have 
expressed it, with a capital of half-nothing to begin 
life again. He became a clerk in a house far inferior 
to that of which he had been the head ; his daughters 
took in needle-work ; and his son determined to get 
his living as a teacher. Unwilling to remain in his 
native city, amid scenes of luxury in which he could 
no longer participate, young Schuyler endeavored to 
obtain a tutorship in the south. Having heard of an 
excellent one in Alabama, he made instant application 
for it; and secured it over several competitors, by 
dint of Professor Anthon’s testimonials. He then 
made his will, took leave of his friends, bought a pair 
of pistols and a dirk, and made such other preparations 
as a man usually does who is about to leave a civilized 
for a barbarous country. Thus far, however, he had 
penetrated in safety to within sixty miles of his desti- 
nation; and was now waiting at Major Lawson’s ho- 
tel for the mail-stage, which was expected in a few 
hours, or days, as the state of the roads and other 
contingencies might determine. As we have found 
him in rather dangerous company, it may not be 
amiss to add a word respecting his qualifications, in 
case of a row. His height did not exceed five feet 
ten, and none of his proportions were large ; but he 
was symmetrically built, possessed great strength and 
greater agility ; and was, moreover, a toierably scien- 
tific pugilist. On the whole, notwithstanding their 
great disparity in size, a worse antagonist might have 
been found for the redoubted Meriwether Gamble. 

We left that gentleman standing in the doorway of 
the bar-room, and looking most rantancorously, as a 
Kentuckian would say, upon the terrified company. 
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Having waited about two minutes, possibly in the 
hope of receiving an answer to his first interrogation, 
he thus delivered himself of his opinions on things in 
general : 

“So you're all quiet now. 
noise enough just now, when I came in. What's the 
matter? P’raps you don’t know me?” ‘The coun- 
tenances of all expressed that they sincerely wished 
they did not. “ I’m Meriwether Gamble, the greatest 
team in the district. I’m a perfect steam-boat, with 
a considerable sprinkling of the comet. I can knock 
down and drag out a whole regiment, whip my weight 


You were making 


in Indians, swallow a buffalo whole, and pick my | 


teeth with the horns. And it’s my opinion that you’re 
all a set of cowards.” With which practical applica- 







A Duel in Georgia. 


aside: its point entered the floor, and it snapped in 
two. 
Furious at the loss of his weapon, Gamble sud- 


| denly caught his antagonist by the throat with both 


hands, and casting his huge weight upon him, 
hurled him back helplessly to the floor. It was a 
perilous time for Schuyler. With one hand on his 
breast, the savage held him down; the other was 
twisted in his flowing black curls, and the long thumb- 
nail was under his eye. “ He’s gouged !” exclaimed 
‘the host: when suddenly the fallen man jerked up his 
knees, and fairly sent his bulky enemy over his head 
|in a complete summerset. A shout of approbation 
broke from all present. The major now thought pro- 
| per tointerfere. “ Boys!” he exclaimed as the com- 


tion of his somewhat desultory remarks, the bully | batants regained their feet and gave signs of renewing 
ejected a torrent of tobacco-juice across the room, di-| the battle. “Part ’em! part ’em! they’ve had rough- 
rectly upon the polished boot of the New-Yorker, | and-tumble enough.” Three men immediately caught 


who involuntarily shook his foot as a man might do | hold of Schuyler, and four surrounded Gamble. 


who had stepped into a puddle. 
The rest of the company were not sorry to see the 


insult, which had been offered to all present, thus par- | and swore terribly at those about him. 


The 


| billigerents were doubtless not at all sorry to be sepa- 


rated ; though Gamble made a show of resistance, 
And now 


ticularly fixed upon the stranger, who was thus bound | Major Lawson, who being on his own premises felt 


to take up the quarrel; but they very much doubted 
if he would show fight. They had not long to doubt. 
Schuyler rose from his seat, and advancing close to 
the huge ruffian, asked, in a cool and unimpassioned 
tone: 

“ Did you intend to spit on my boot, sir?” 

Gamble appeared speechless with astonishment and 
rage. 

“ T ask, did you intend to spit on my boot, sir? 

“Spit on your boot! T’ll spit in your face next 
time !” 

Very possibly he might have proceeded to put his 
threat into execution ; but if such was his intention, 
Schuyler gave him no time to perform it, for on re- 
ceiving the above response, he instantly planted his fist, 
with all the emphasis he could command, full in the 
Georgian’s chest. So energetically and skilfully was 
the blow given, that the giant reeled back, and, with 
scarcely an effort to save himself, toppled over on the 
floor. 

Had this result been brought about by a miracle, the 
company could not have been more stupified—that 
the strongest man they had ever seen should be knocked 
down at one blow by a fellow who seemed hardly 
a mouthful for him! But they had no long space for 
their wondering cogitatioas; for Gamble suddenly 
sprung from the floor with a tiger-like bound, and, 
throwing himself headlong on Schuyler, bore him 
down at once. Then followed oaths, and pantings, and 
rapidily-interchanged blows, and a precipitate scatter- 
ation of the bystanders right and left, as the com- 
batants rolled over and over on the floor in mortal 
struggle. 

There was a pause in the conflict. Both had risen 
to their knees ; neither endeavored to regain his feet, 
or overthrow the other ; but Schuyler was evidentiy 
trying to draw his dirk, and Gamble as clearly endea- 
voring to draw his Bowie-knife. 

At length the Georgian having freed his*right arm, 
raised it over his head, as if to chop down his antag- 
onist with his clenched fist. Such, however, was not 
his intention. Ina moment the bright blade of his 
weapon gleamed in the air, and muttering a fearful 
oath, he made a deadly stab at the other. Schuyler 
caught his opponent’s wrist, and turned the knife 


| 


} 


authorised in assuming a little authority, proceeded to 
explain his views on the subject, and ended a short 


but characteristic speech: “Let ’em have a pair of 


pistols and a Bowie a piece, nothing else ; put ’em in 
a dark room together, and let ’em fight it out like 
gentlemen.” 

This proposition was received witha shout. The 
room selected for the duel was a sort of garret, which, 
having no window, was reduced to a state of total 
darkness by closing the door. ‘To this the combat- 
ants were conducted, and immediately commenced 
their preparations for the encounter, in which they 
were assisted by all present. After being provided 
with weapons, Gamble kicked off his shoes, and 
Schuyler pulled off his boots, rolled up his trowsers a 
little way, and cut off his straps, for fear the buttons 
should make a noise. The Major suggested that 
they had better take off their coats also, which they 
accordingly did; and Schuyler, while giving his to 
the landlord, made this brief testamentary disposi- 
tion : 

“ Major,” said he, “ it’s highly probable that one 
of us two will never go out of this room till he’s car- 
ried. If I happen to be the one, you'll find on me a 
silver watch, a silver pencil-case, and thirty dollarsin 
New York bills. See that I’m decently buried, and 
keep the balance for your trouble.” 

“T say, major,” growled Gamble, “just fix mea 
good stiff mint-julep, and have it ready for me in fif- 
teen minutes. Don’t forget, now !” 

These were the last words the combatants spoke. 

Almost every one had left the room except Lawson ; 
who now stationed the parties in opposite corners, 
asked if they were quite ready, and, on receiving an 
affirmative response, wished them good bye, and 
locked the door upon them, leaving them together, 
“to fight it out like gentlemen. 

The first thing which each did was to change his 
place five or six feet: after which they remained some 
time inactive. The difficulties of their position will 
be readily appreciated. If one of the duelists advan- 
ced upon the other, with the intention of coming to 
close quarters, he might by some slight noise expose 
himself to his antagonist’s fire, or might run unawares 





upon the point of a knife or the muzzle of a pistol. If 








he fired without being sure of his man, the flash of his 
pistol would guide the enemy in returning the shot. 
‘he most natural course was for them to wait, each 
in the hope of exhausting his opponent’s patience, and 
tempting him to commit some imprudence. 

In this way they watched each other, or rather 
watched for each other, for about ten minutes ; when 
at length Schuyler thought he detected the cat-like 
gleam of his antagonist’s grey eyes at the opposite 
side of the garret. Turning his left side in that direc- 
tion, and bringing his right arm across his breast, he 
peered more eagerly than before into the darkness. 
His suspicion was increased to certainty ;—he fired. 
Instantly the fire was returned; and his left arm, 
which he had involuntarily raised, fell shattered by his 
side. In the agony of the moment, he hurled the dis- 
charged pistol across the room. As it struck harm- 
lessly on the rough logs which formed the side-walls, 
he heard a low taunting chuckle. Human nature 
could not bear it ;—he fired again, almost at random. 
Again the fire was returned ;—the ball piercing his 
side, and, overcome by pain and loss of blood, he fell 
heavily to the floor, while another fiendish laugh 
sounded in his ears. 

But though sorely wounded, Schuyler was not yet 
hors de combat. Raising himself with some difficulty 
to a sitting posture, he drew his knife, prepared to sell 
his life as dearly as possible ; only hoping that his 
enemy would assail him before he was completely 
prostrated by the loss of blood. Scarce a minute had 
elapsed when he heard a faint creak of the boards 
near himn—Gamble was evidently approaching, to give 
him the coup de grace. In another moment a heavy 
foot came in contact with his wounded side; and he 


The Woodland Sylph. 
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once more recognised those fiery grey eyes, as the 
Georgian stooped over him. Now, or never? He 
collected his fast-failing strength into one last effort, 
and lunged upwards with all his force. Uttering a 
wild yell of pain and rage, Gamble leaped into the 
air, and fell back—dead ! 


The party below, who had been employed in betting 
on the combatants, rushed up stairs as soon as they 
heard the second fall. The major opened the door, 
and called. He received no answer, for Schuyler had 
fainted. He was, however, soon restored to conscious- 
ness ; his wounds were bound up, and he was put to 
bed ; for his success made him almost a god in Major 
Lawson’s eyes. In a few weeks, when perfectly re- 
stored to health, he started for home, having had quite 
enough of the south. 


His host (who possibly had some private reasons of 
his own for rejoicing at Gamble’s death, and feeling 
grateful to the man who had put him out of the way) 
refused to receive one cent of compensation for board, 
lodging, or attendance. Nay, more ; he virtually put 
five hundred dollars into his pocket, by informing him 
of the reward that had been offered for Gamble, dead 
or alive. So Schuyler took leave of the hospitable 
major, and proceeded to Milledgeville (the capital of 
the state), to claim the reward. The governor, who 
had already heard of the transaction, was so pleased 
with Schuyler’s prowess that he invited him to dinner, 
expressed his admiration of him, and offered him a 
cornetcy in the Georgian Guards. But Schuyler de- 
clined the honor, fully satisfied that New York, even 
with its countless dangers and temptations, was more 
preferable than a life in the Georgian forest. 





THE WOODLAND SYLPH. 


BY MISS C. A. 


(ORIGINAL. } 


Rovinc down ashady glen 
At the twilight hour, 
When each bird had sought its nest, 
*Mid the leafy bower— 
There I met a little maid, 
Gathering roses fair, 
Forming them into a wreath, 
To adorn her hair. 
Sparkling were her jetty eyes, 
Cheeks of damask hue, 
Graceful was her fairy step, 
Where the Daisies grew. 
Seemed she then a flitting sprite, 
Dropped from realms above, 
With a sylph like modesty, 
Innocence and love. 
As I watched her wanderings, 
Near, more near she came— 
‘* Maiden,’’ said I to the ehild, 
‘* What may be thy name ?’’ 
** Rose; they call me little Rose ;”’ 
Thus the maiden cried ; 
Plymouth, Mass. 


Smiling, with a gentle binsh, 
She approached my side. 
** Can you tell me, little one, 
Who these flowers made, 
With such rich and lovely hues, 
Blooming in the glade ?’’ 
“* Yes, I know,’’ the child replied, 
‘* God made every flower, 
And he taketh care of all 
With His loving power.’’ 
“Thou art like these charming buds, 
Young, and fresh and fair; 
Soon expanding into bloom, 
Mental flowers to bear. 
Ever be like these, dear girl, 
Simple and as pure ; 
Holy thoughts should fill thy breast, 
They alone endare. 
Blessings on thy little head, 
Joy unto thy heart, 
Heaven ever keep thee good, 





E’en as now thon art.’’ 
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LANCASTER—ENGLAND. 


[ORIGINAL]. 


“Time honored Lancaster,” says Shakespeare ; but 
the personage to whom this was addressed, has ceased 
long since to be honored by Time, and but for Shake- 
speare would be altogether forgotten. Not so with 
the City of Lancaster, which is still honored by Time 
and by the visits of tourists on their way to Words- 
worth and the Lakes of Cumberland. The above 
prettily engraved view gives a correct idea of the 
venerable old town as seen acrossthe river Seine. A 
recent English writer says: 


“Little, save an undulating series of Lancashire 
hills, calls for the notice of the tourist from Preston 
past Grastang to Lancaster; but at the last named 
ancient city we come to what may fairly be considered 
the outer margin of the Lake district ; bearing, in the 
south-east, some such relation to it as Carlisle does in 
the north-east. Some time before approaching the 
station Lancaster Castle is seen towering loftily above 
the whole of the town; and as seen from the station 
atits foot, gives a foretaste of the elevated heights 
which are shortly to meet the eye. It is true that the 
hill on which this castle stands is not the loftiest of 
castle-hills ; yet it comes with welcome on the sight 
after the flatter districts of South Lancashire. On a 
fine day Peel Castle in Walney Island, Ingleborough 
Hill in Yorkshire, and the lofty ‘Plack Comb’ in 
Cuwpberland, can be seen from the terrace of the Cas- 


[tle ; and the whole country, for ten or fifteen miles 
| distant, is spread out as a map to the view. The 
' principal church of the city, too, placed on the sum- 
| mit of the hill, in close juxta-position with the Castle, 
jhas'a grandeur of site which, probably few parish 
churches in England can equal. The ascent to this 
church is by broad and long flights of steps from 
the centre of the town; and when the churchyard at 
the summit is gained, the whole broad expanse of the 
Lancaster Sands meet the eye at once, carrying the 
view over towards Cartmell, Ulverstone, and Walney 
Island. The river Lune passes by Lancaster on the 
north side, towards its embouchure in Morecambe 
Bay ; and the three viaducts across this river, by the 
great North Road, the Lancaster and Kendal Canal, 
and the Lancaster and Carlisle Railway, have a fine 
effect as seen from the Castle Terrace. 


“ The railway traveller who stops not at Lancaster, 
but hastens on in pursuit of pleasure or of business 
towards Kendal, must take upon trust this account of 
the view from Lancaster Castle; but he will soon 
have an opportunity of knowing something of the re- 
markable ‘ Sands’ which completely sever the county 
of Lancaster intotwo parts. Before, however, starting 
from Lancaster, it may be well to say a word or two 
respecting that fine and bold enterprise, the Lancaster 
and Carlisle Railway.” 











CHAPTER I. 


Oh, for the young heart like a founting playing ! 
Flinging its bright fresh feelings up to the skies, 

it loves and strives to reach—strives, loves in vain: 

Itis with earth. Festus. 





Max Kermon, the old hunter, at last settled down 
within the reach of civilization. In youth a voyager 
among Canadians, in after life a trapper without socie- 
ty except the occasional companionship of a few chance 
comrades, he was wholly wedded to a wild life, and inly 
pined when the infirmities of age compelled him to 
return to his kind, and wear social fetters. There was 
another motive, as it seemed to others, which however 
had little weight with him. His wanderings were not 
entirely solitary. For many years he had been ac- 
companied by a beautiful, wild-hearted girl, the sole 
offspring of the only marriage that the free trapper 
had ever contracted. People thought that as his 
daughter approached womanhood, Max would natural- 
ly wisk to give her the advantages of education and 
society. But he had no such thought. These things 
were of little importance in his own views, or indeed 
in those of his daughter, as he very well knew, but Max 
was too sensible not to feel that his natural life must 
soon terminate, and that the desert was not the most 
fitting home for an unprotected, friendless girl. So he 
settled himself quietly as near the wilderness as possi- 
ble, and became the oracle to all lovers of forest-craft. 
His nature was better pleased with this amphibious 
life than if he had existed in a wholly uncongenial 
element. 

Diane Kermon inherited from her mother, the 
daughter of a Canadian voyageur, both a name and 
the roaming spirit of that race. From the days of 
earliest recollection, she had been at her father’s side 
on the wild prairie or ranging over desert mountains, 
and sometimes too her courage was tried in hours of 
danger. ‘The bold hunter delighted in nothing more 
than predatory skirmishing with the Indians, who on 
their part were wont to acknowledge the debt with 
interest. Once, with but two comrades at his back, 
he was surrounded in his trapping lodge and forced to 
stand a week’s siege. Then the fearless conduct of 
his daughter, child as she was, won from him a hun- 
ter’s praise and fatherly pride. Yet though without 
fear at the sight of blood, she shuddered atits effusion. 
The brave girl, who so courageously garrisoned one 
side of their little hut, was a true woman after all. 
That was a singular training which she received ;— 
wandering over an uninhabited country with a rude 
trapper ; shut out from education, and only taught to 
read and write by an accidental residence for a few 
weeks at a Jesuit mission ; without means of refine- 
ment, and having for the language of her mind only 
what could be learned from the voice of Nature in 
her deepest seclusions. This she could understand 
vaguely, 

——“‘ and the heart of the maiden 
Swelled and obeyed its power like the tremulous tides of the 
ocean.”’ 
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LAWYER vs. HUNTER; OR, THE TWICE WON. 


[ORIGINAL]. 


there her soul could live beyond the rough influences 
of the only life she had ever known. Hours passed 

away and she would linger, as much rapt in her wood- 

land teachings as when she first entered the pleasing 

solitude, leaving the rude camp and its life far behind. 

Perhaps she was better educated thus than if she had 
been taught to cultivate her mind by harsh mathema- 

tics, her religion from a prosy pulpit in some sleepy 

church, or her affections from fashionable novels. Yet 

there certainly were defects in this primitive system. 
Though the faith which nature taught her was child- 
like and pure, the trainings of her soul lofty and wide 
as the forests themselves, this was not all of her life. 
Days and nights by camp-fires, the little intercourse 
ever enjoyed, and that solely with half-civilized beings, 
the constant sight of weapons and death, had all given 
an unnatural turn to a spirit originally bold, and taught 
her ignorance to believe that manliness lay only in 
skill with the rifle or strength for athletic feats. An 
unnatural character, perhaps. But place her two 
lovely namesakes in the same situation, bold Diane of 
Poitiers, and that better creation of fancy, dashing Die 
Veron, and, my life for it, the insignificant daughter 
of a trapper would well compare with either. 

Such was her character when old Max Kermon, ex- 
changing his semi-barbarism for the half-civilization of 
a Western frontier, found as little difference between 
his old and new situations as might have been expect- 
ed. In fine days he hunted, in unpleasant weather he 
perched on a settle with his pipe and told huge stories 
of old adventures. Of course books and bookmen 
were contemptible in his eyes, and equally of course 
they were worthless in her sight, for she had never 
known them. She mingled but little with those about 
her, and spent most of the leisure time alone with her 
musings in some favorite retreat. 

She was very beautiful. Long exposure to the sun 
had veiled but not hidden her fair complexion with a 
rich olive, and indeed, as with more fashionable ladies, 
the veil added to her charms. Constant exercise had 
given firmness and elasticity to her limbs. No won- 
der then that she was the belle of the village, even 
though rarely seen, and still more rarely addreseed. 
Suitors came for her hand and were repulsed. The 
bold and adventurous she instinctively disliked for the 
coarseness which generally characterised them; the 
few of a different stamp who sought her, she did not 
take the trouble to notice, thinking them hardly worthy 
of the name of men. Of this latter number, the most 
prominent was James Charlton, a young lawyer who 
had just opened his office in that village. It is no 
wonder that with her views of bookmen, she rarely 
thought of him who would come nearest to that class 
of any she had ever known. In that single word was 
comprised all of Charlton’s character, so far as it had 
yet been developed. Educated at an Eastern university, 
and naturally of a retired cast of mind, he had always 
avoided the world and lived only with his books. In 
being obliged to fall back on them for support, he met 
the fate which usually attends men of this stamp, 
whom the world does not understand. But a part 





She loved the green woods and mighty forests, for 


only of his character had appeared. A little inter- 
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course with the world would soon teach him how to 
know and be known; after that, his talents were a 
sure guaranty of success. 
forest girl was the one whom philosophers had always 
admired and vainly sought to find. He determined 
to be more fortunate and to obtain the reality of the 
child freshness, while they could only conceive the 
ideal. Luckily he saw his deficiencies and resolved 
to amend them, so that she could at least think of 
him, and after that—his sanguine nature hoped the 
rest. 





CHAPTER II. 
“ He is a fool who strives not for love and beauty.’’ 


Old Max Kermon suddenly took it into his head 
that eighteen was the proper age for marriage, and 
bluntly told his daughter so, who, on her part received 
it with a feeling that she could hardly understand. 
Marriage she had always looked upon as a necessary 
evil which all must sometime endure, and in her few 
dreams of the future husband destined for herself, had 
pictured him as a bold, wild, frank-hearted man, dif- 
fering from her father only in years. All of this class 
whom she had hitherto known seemed to lack some- 
thing—she could hardly tell what—and the fact in- 
duced fears for her future happiness. However, she 
hoped for good fortune, and thought little more on the 
subject. 

The hunter was determined that none but a man 
after his own heart should possess his daughter, and 
almost the only qualification necessary according to his 
views were strength and agility in manly sports. He 
took no pains to conceal his determination, and it was 
surprising how suddenly such games rose in favor with 
the young men of the village and vicinity. Among 
80 many it was somewhat difficult to distinguish the 
foremost, and yielding to the general desire, Max 
Kermon appointed a particular day for the contest, 
with the understanding that the victor should be 
backed by his favor. Diane protested at first against 
this primitive plan, but the old man was resolute and 
she yielded. Ifthe truth must be told, she too felt an 
interest in these proofs of manhood, and was quite 
willing to accept the victor of the day as her husband, 
provided he was not too far below the standard she 
had mentally fixed. 

At last the day came, and with a crowd of young 
men about him, Max measured off the ground of con- 
test, and made every necessary arrangement. There 
were fair girls, too, present at the scene ; blooming 
Western damsels, drawn together by the excitement 
of these rustic lists, or perhaps anxious to see what 
favored one would be removed from that very necces- 
sary class—their beaux. There were but two exer- 
cises, one of leaping and one of mere strength. Old 
Max, himself, led off on the first, and grumbled be- 
cause his stiffened limbs coald not carry him beyond 
fourteen feet, four less, as he bitterly exclaimed, than 
he could leap in his youth. Then came the others, 
one by one, and with different success. Some fifieen 
feet, some sixteen, two seventeen, one luckless boy 
only thirteen, and another, more fortunate than the 
rest, a perfect Ajax in limb, reached seventeen and 
three quarters. This settled the question, and all 





| turned their attention to the second trial. 





Lawyer vs. Hunter. 


Just then, 
the young lawyer, Charlton, came up and gazed upon 


In his eyes the beautiful | the proceedings with quiet indifference. 


A bar was fastened firmly between two parallel posts 
full four feet above the reach of a man from the ground. 
The candidates were to leap up, catch with both hands, 
and then, after heavy weights had been attached to their 
feet in this position, slowly raise their shoulders till 
they touched the bar, then drop and hang by a single 
hand. The one who could cling longest thus was the 
winner of a wife. Fewer tried this game than the 
other, for it required great muscular strength, and be- 
sides, the immense limbs of the former winner seemed 
to settle the question. With the weights attached he 
remained in the air just twelve minutes, a third longer 
than any other had done. He descended with an air 
of triumph that became a sneer when Charlton step- 
ped forward and deliberately prepared for the spring. 
Max rubbed his eyes, and Diane herself surveyed the 
young lawyer thoroughly—a mark of interest she had 
never before shown. He seemed powerfully formed, 
though by no means as large in bulk as his chief rival. 
Yet every limb appeared to be in its proper place and 
well set. 

With a light spring he gained the bar, raised him- 
self, when the weights were attached, till his breast 
touched it, and then hung motionless without any ap- 
parent effort. Nine, ten, minutes passed away and he 
did not stir ;—twelve, and he seemed to quiver 
slightly ;—thirteen, and he drew out his watch with a 
calm smile, saying: 

“ T suppose it is unnecessary for me to remain here 
any longer. Will some one unfasten the weights?” 

He dropped lightly down. 

“ Bravely done !” said Max, “ done like a man, my 
boy, but why didn’t you try the leap ?” 

Chariton marked the ground with a wary eye, and 
then rose nimbly from the starting place. 

“Right in his tracks!” cried the old hunter, “ ah, 
if you had risen a little higher, you would have struck 
two inches ahead. No matter though—it’s enough 
to be even with him on this. You beat him on the 
other as neatly as I ever saw anything done.” 

Notwithstanding his admiration of these proofs of 
Charlton’s manliness, the old man seemed somewhat 
dissatisfied with the idea of marrying his daughter to 
a lawyer. The young man whom Charlton had so 
eclipsed was evidently his first choice. Suddenly his 
face brightened as he turned to the rivals and said: 

“Come, boys, you’re even on the jumping—let’s 
have a little rifle practice to settle that part. Another 
— will do you no harm. T'wo shots each, remem- 

r.” 

The Ajax briskly approved this plan with a trium- 
phant glance at Charlton. He well knew that the 
young lawyer had not reckoned on this, or ever trained 
himself very particularly with the rifle. The other 
looked surprised and annoyed, but made no useless 
opposition. 

A painted nail was partly driven into a tree at long 
shot distance as the mark. Charlton fired first with 
great care, but missed it by at least a foot. His rival 
next, and with better success, for his bullet struck 
within an inch of the nail. The old hunter mbbed 
his hand and seizing a rifle took rapid aim. The 
nail was driven right into the tree. Chariton had the 
next shot, and noticing that Max had raised his rifle 
rapidly until the instant of pressing the trigger, imita- 











ted the motion precisely, trusting in his own quick eye, 
and somewhat in fortune too. The marker at the tree 
announced that the new nail had been slightly struck 
on the edge of the head and bent double. ‘The last 
shot was close, but did not quite touch the mark. 

This was more than the defeated man could endure. 
He shook his clenched fist at Charlton, and throwing 
himself into his favorite fighting position, with bent 
head sprang straight for the other’s breast. Charlton’s 
hands were as quick as his eye, and stepping a little 
aside, he grasped the other's waist while yet in air, 
and with a slight whirl, compelled him to execute a 
somerset on nothing and then fall on his back, wildly 
counting the afternoon stars. 

He rose and looked sullen for a moment, then 
grasping Charlton by the hand, saying, as only a 
Western man can say, “ Lawyer! that was nicely 
done. You are my friend—take her.” 

All congratulated the lucky victor. Old Max shook 
him warmly by the hand, and the fair prize beamed 
a sweet smile on her fortunate winner. The object 
for which he had spent long hours of painful labor, 
was now gained, and he called himself a happy man. 

For a month he daily visited her abode and chatted 
with the old hunter, or more commonly walked out 
with the daughter. Yet not a word did he speak of 
marriage, for, to confess the truth, though his love 
had increased, Charlton was disappointed. He found 
even more than he had expected,—a noble but un- 
formed soul, lofty thoughts but undirected and wan- 
dering—but closer views showed him the folly of his 
ideal. With all a lover's ardor, he had not patience to 
await the full development of her mind, and expected 
it to burst at once from ignorance. Yet she was an 
apt scholar, and after overcoming her first aversion to 
books and bookmen, made rapid progress. Indeed, 
he hardly knew that his affection was returned, so ab- 
sorbed was she in her new pursuit, and he could not 
bear to wait until she had attained his standard of 
perfection, much less think of marriage before that 
time. He was unreasonable, for he was a lover. 

Charlton suddenly disappeared. He foolishly thought 
his love ill-directed, and strove to escape even from 
its memory. 


CHAPTER III. 


—— ‘‘Itis the hour when love 

Shoots up the eye like morning on the east, 
Making amends for the Jong northern night 
They passed ere either knew the other loved.’’ 


The poor girl waked from her dream of happiness, 
—a dream where new thoughts and new lights were 
continually opening before her—to find her guide and 
teacher gone. So occupied had she hitherto been 
in the strange surprise of her mind’s first awakening, 
that she had hardly thought of him, except gratefully, 
as an instrument of delight. Certainly there was 
nothing in their first meeting to awaken love, and 
since that time she had been to busy too dream of it. 
His unaccountable departure showed her that these 
delights had always been associated with him, and 
were incomplete wi:hout his presence. Yet the pride 
native to her bosom was untamed, and his abrupt, 
insulting desertion prevented her from making any 
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manifestation of sorrow. She returned to her books 
and old haunts again, somewhat sadder perhaps, but 
with the same enthusiasm as before. 

Nearly two years passed and she stil] remained 
unmarried. ‘Time had fully developed her mind, and 
could James Charlton have seen her now in her intelli- 
gent beauty, he would have sorely repented his self- 
banishment. Old Max was furious at first, but soon 
settled his mind by reflecting that, after all, a lawyer 
was not the best suited to his taste. Besides, he had 
lately selected a new son-in-law, whom he vainly 
sought to commend to his daughter’s favor. This 
was a young hunter, just returned from an expedition 
to the far Western trapping-grounds, who had won 
the old man’s heart by his hunting stories and skill 
with the rifle. He was a fine, handsome fellow too, 
much darkened by exposure, but manly in his bearing 
and frank address. Yet, as Diane always avoided 
mg he had never been able to exchange a word with 

er. 

One day she sought a favorite shade, more dear to 
her, because on that very spot was her last meeting 
with Charlton. She tried to read but in vain; one 
thought alone filled her mind, and she threw aside 
her book to think of him. Hour after hour passed 
without her moving, though love and pride were strug- 
gling in her heart. She heard a slight noise, and 
listlessly looked up, then came suddenly the report of 
a rifle, a yell of agony, and the quick crashing of 
some heavy body through the branches. A large cat- 
amount, knotted up and fighting with death, fell at her 
feet just as a man jeaped from the bushes and dis- 
patched it by a blow with his rifle. He was her 
father’s favorite, the young hunter. 

It was no time for mere compliments, and they ex- 
changed none. She thanked her preserver in simple 
heartfelt words, and he replied with strange embar- 
rassment for one who was usually so ready in his 
language. He first stammered out something about 
the fortunate accident that had brought him so near 
her, then suddenly changing his tone, as if recollecting 
himself, entered into conversation with his fair com- 
panion that strangely surprised her. She had always 
supposed him as rude as his fellows, but he now spoke 
with an easy elegance that showed not merely a fa- 
miliarity with the best society, but with that also 
which forms the refinement of society, with the pro- 
duction of master men. She was charmed and be- 
wildered. No such elegance had ever reached her, 
except when poured from the lips of the lost Charlton. 
On her part, she entered into the spirit, which breathed 
from all his words, and replied in a manner that as- 
tonished her new friend as much, probably, as he had 
dazzled her. ‘They talked thus long and fervently. 
Mind had met kindred mind, and each was loth to 
shorten the communion. At last he stopped and 
mused for a few moments, then looked at her fixedly 
with a strange yet frank smile, began to speak of love 
—of his own love to her. 

She started at the word, and the image of Charlton 
seemed rising up to rebuke the past hours of happi- 
ness. This new acquaintance was fascinating, but 
her heart was already occupied. She was surprised 
too at his abrupt introduction of the subject, but could 
not be offended with him who had preserved her from 
a fearful death. Still she spoke gravely and severely, 
expressing astonishment at his singular avowal, anda 
request that she might be pained with it no more. 
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“ You love another, then. Remember that I pre- 


served your life !” 

His words might have been insulting, but not in the 
tone he used, or with that same unaccountable, win- 
ning smile upon his face. Thrown off her reserve by 
this bold language, she replied, hurriedly, 

“ What you have said istrue. You have preserved 
my life, and I owe you all gratitude and friendship. But 
I also owe a richer, dearer debt to another. He found 
me ignorant, and taught me how to feel and know 
what I felt. He translated for me the mysterious 
teachings of Nature, which I had often faintly heard, 
but could never understand. He gave me a new life ; 
you have merely preserved it. Ought I not then to love 
him, and not blush at the avowal? While he exists, 
1 will think of no other—live for no other but him.” 





Old Jamie. 


“ While she spoke these passionate and unguarded 
words, the hunter was regarding her with the same cu- 
rious, provoking smile, such as hardly seemed to befit 
the mouth of a rejected lover. She turned away with 
burning cheek and would have left him there, but he 
lightly detained her and said, 

“ This was Charlton, the hunter ?” 

She looked into his face and finding that its ex- 
pression had changed to an earnest yet not intrusive 
anxiety, replied without hesitation, 

“Tt is.” 

“ Blessings on you for that word ” cried the hunter, 
winding his arm around her waist, “ I am that foolish 
man who doubted your love.” 

He drew her to his bosom, and she there forgave 





his former desertion. 





OLD J 


Oxp Jamie was a poor working man; yet though 
moving in so lowly a sphere, there were not many 
persons more respected than he was: indeed his vir- 
tues would have done honor to any station of life ; 
his straight-forward and upright demeanor, founded 
as it was upon corresponding qualities of mind, would 
have graced a king; while, at the same time, a sweet 
mournfulness, which always shaded his aged counte- 
nance with a natural and unaffected modesty, entirely 
prevented that presumptuous forwardness sometimes 
attending such a character. 

Many an hour have [ sat with Old Jamie, listening 
to his old stories, and to his interesting descriptions of 
the simple manners of our forefathers. Indeed, I 
could scarcely pass by on a cold winter night, when | 
saw the fire-light cheerfully gleaming through the 
cottage window, without calling to have half-an-hour’s 
talk with my ancient friend. Sitting before a blazing 
peat fire, the smoke of which found egress through a 
wide open chimney, and wandering back a few hun- 
dred years to the time when fairies danced about the 
old oak tree by moonlight, and when witches could 
raise storms and spread desolation far and wide ; we 
were then in our glory. 

Of all his old tales, however, there was none which 
interested me like the relation of some incidents in 
his own early life. ‘The subject was a very delicate 
one, and he seldom, scarcely ever, alluded to it. It 
was a pure accident, therefore, which caused him to 
relate them to me himself. I will tell you how it 
happened. 

Taking a ramble one beautiful spring morning, I 
began to cast a longing eye upon the big crags which 
skirt our valiey to the north, and in a few minutes 
after I was panting up the hill-sides which led towards 
them. After passing several deep, woody glens and 
entangled shaws, through which the soft winds dallied 
with beds of violets and clusters of primrosés, with 
tall wood hyacinths and snowy hawthorn blossoms, till 
they were loaded with perfume, and climbing on my 
hands and knees up a crag almost perpendicularly 
steep, I threw myself down on a steep precipice, 
amongst the wild thyme and a short herbage which 
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alone grew there , and enjoyed a moment of delicious 
rest. 

I had sunk into a slumber, with my head reclined 
on my crossed arms, and my face towards the ground, 
when I suddenly felt something like two feet gently 
patting my shoulder, something snuffing about my ear, 
and a tongue very lovingly applied to my cheek. I 
looked up ; it was a playful little cur, a particular 
friend of mine, belonging to Old Jamie, whom I per- 
ceived coming towards me. He had been on the hills 
a shepherding, and now seated himself by me on the 
crag edge, while both of us took a survey of the 
scenery around. 

It is a glorious thing to inhale the fresh spring 
breezes on the mountain tops; to look far away and 
see nothing but mountain and moor, peak and preci- 
pice, rising one above another till the blue horizon 
closes in: such a sight had we that morning, with ex- 
ception of several deep, rich, green valleys, stretching 
themselves immediately below us, or peeping smilingly 
round the corner of a rugged mountain, or over the 
top of a purple moor. There I sat, viewing the 
flower-spangled fields and wood-embowered lanes, 
the white-washed farm-house and comfortable village, 
with the venerable old church which stood apart 
amongst groves and meadows, by the side of a soli- 
tary stream ; and listening to the song of the mountain 
torrents as they leaped down the hill sides, and to the 
voices of the birds as they rose in rich melody from 
the depths of the vale, mingled with the legendary 
ballad, sung by the peasant as he drove his team 
a-field ; and then I looked to see what my companion 
was doing. He was leaning his arms on his knees as 
he sat, and looking earnestly towards the south-west ; 
his countenance, always pensive, now wore an expres- 
sion of the deepest anguish, and he silently wiped 
away a tear which rolled down his cheek. 

Seeing that I was observing him, “I was just 
looking at the hill above my native place, and on 
which I used to keep sheep in my younger days,” 
said he. I guessed, too, at the thoughts which were 
passing through his mind ; and from this beginning 
upheld the conversation about his early life, until I 











drew from him, while he was in the humor, the long- 
wished-for history of his first and last love. This, 
with what I collected from other sources, forms the 
substance of the following narrative. 

He was born in one of the most out-of-the-way 
places of one of the most out-of-the-way dales, just at 
the very head of it, where it was so narrow that there 
was only room at the bottom for a turbulent stream, 
and a highway, with a cottage on each side of it, ata 
short distance from each other. To each of the cot- 
tages was attached a small parcel of land which had 
been reclaimed from the steep hill-sides, which closed 
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tions of Mary Redford. I shall not attempt to give 
any description of her person. Anything that 1 could 
say would give but an imperfect idea of her charms. 
She was one of those “ winsome wee things,” those 
sweet and bewitching little creatures, which run away 
with a man’s heart before he knows that he is in the 
least danger. 

The attachment of the young people had grown up 
they know not how: they could give no date to its 
commencement, for they had known each other from 
their earliest years, They had wandered together in 
their sunny childhood, through primrose-spangled dells, 





upon the valley so abruptly, that you might pitch a 
stone from one side of it to the other with the greatest | 
ease. 

One of these cottages was inhabited by Jamie— | 
then a robust, handsome youth—and his widowed | 
mother. It stood just at the foot of the hill, which | 
sheltered its not very compact walls from the north | 
and east winds. Notwithstanding its rather infirm | 
condition, however, it usually wore an appearance of | 
neatness and comfort. Its low, yet carefully thatched | 
roof, its leaded windows, surrounded by living wreaths 


and gathered blackberries on the purple heath. As 
years advanced their attachment grew, until their 
very existence seemed to depend on each other. If 
ever her heart knew sorrow, his words of love alone 
could soothe it. And when a frustration of some cher- 
ished plan caused him to betray symptoms of anger or 
impatience, her sweet embrace, with a glance of her 
soft blue eye, and a smile from her winning counte- 
nance, shaded as it was by luxuriant curls of brown 
hair, caused his heart to throb with a gentle emotion. 

It was during the sweet spring-time, when the wild 


of woodbine and sweetbriar, and its trim little flower- | roses were budding, that young Jamie found, to his 
garden, inclosed by a low hawthorn hedge, were | great mortification, that his marriage would have to 
sufficient to indicate that decent, tidy sort of folk | be put off for many months, on account of his having 
lived within: nor were you disappointed on looking | to transact some business for his master in one of our 





inside. 
scrupulous nicety, from the sanding of the floor to the 
arranging of the plates and dishes in the frame against 
the wall, round which, here and there, were placed 
divers highly-prized pictures, some representing the 
cruel treatment of the “Children in the Wood,” 


Everything there was done with the most | 
| 


northern towns, which would require his absence for 
that space of time. It was ina little glen in the hill- 
side—a favorite resort with them—that they met to 
take a final parting. 

The hawthorn blossoms and wild roses hung in rich 
wreaths overhead, and the violet, primrose, cowslip, 


another the “ Stoning of St. Stephen ;’ while one, {and harebell grew in wild profusion on every bank ; 


according to accounts, was supposed to be a portrait 
of “good King George,” of whom the old woman 
never spoke but with an air of the deepest reverence. 

The other cottage stood on the opposite side of the 
road, just on the edge of a low precipice which hung 
over the water. It was in a much more exposed 
situation than the other ; yet it wore the same neat 
and orderly appearance. In this lived John Redford, 
and his family of five children. John was rather past 
middle age, of a serious and religious turn of mind, 
and having, moreover, a thorough knowledge of his 
occupation, was much valued by his master, he acting 
as shepherd for a neighboring rich farmer. He had 
been like a parent to Jamie, for he having lost his 
father while very young, would have been turned 
adrift with his aged mother upon the wide world, had 
not John Redford declared that, if a litile assistance 
were granted the youth for a year or two, which he 
himself would supply gratis, he would be fully able to 
fill the place of his deceased father, who, during his 
lifetime, had also acted as shepherd to the rich farmer 
mentioned above. 

As might be expected, a firm and lasting friendship 


while the moon sweetly shone upon the trees, and re- 
| flected itself in the crystal stream which glided past 
them. Here they talked over their weighty affairs— 
| the chances of their meeting again at an early period 
| —of their being married before the spring came again ; 
while every time the maiden expressed a fear for his 
safety (of his constancy she had no doubt) he folded 
her more fondly to his breast, and kissed her ruby 
lips over and over again. With great reluctance, 
they at length parted at her father’s door; and the 
next morning he bade his mother farewell, and hied 
him up the hill, in order to cross the moor, determin- 
ing not to cast behind a single look upon the cottage 
in which his beloved was. 

He had given himself credit for more resolution than 
he possessed. “Surely I may take a single look,” 
thought he ; and he did look, and who should he be- 
hold but Mary herself standing at her cottage door? 
| It was early in the morning, and she had risen before 
'her usual time. He stood irresolute. “ I wish,” said 
| he, “ that I could speak to her once again.” Mary 
had, undoubtedly, been wishing something like the 
/same ; therefore, when he beckoned for her to come, 





grew up between these simple families, who seemed | she did not give a second thought upon the subject, 
to live in a little world of their own, and to be all in | but caught her bat, and bounded up the hill towards 


all to each other; for they did not often see much 
more of the wide world than the very inconsiderable 
portion which they viewed from the hill tops. Their 
union was, however, about to be drawn still closer, by 
the marriage of the young shepherd with the daugh- 
ter of his friend, which was expected to take place in 
a short time at the date of the commencement of our 
story ; indeed, such an event could not but be expect- 
ed to take place, for few men could resist the captiva- 





| 


him. Seeing her nearly exhausted, he advanced to 
meet her; and caught her in his arms till she recov- 
ered her breath. But reclining on his breast, and 
listening to his words of love, were in no way con- 
ducive to that end; she therefore wished him to pro- 
ceed, as she intended to “ set” him a short distance. 

They walked hand-in-hand up the mountain and 
across the moor, until the rising sun reminded her 
that she must return. They parted once more; but 
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each turned, ever and anon, and motioned to the 


other. At length he came to the edge of a hill, down 
which he was to descend ; he turned and waved his 
hat; she did the same—in another moment he was 
out of sight. Mary could not forbear shedding a few 
tears ; then, smiling at what she deemed her own 
silliness, she hastened home. 


Jamie now pursued his journey, and arrived safely 
at the place appointed. Time passed away until win- 
ter appeared again on the earth, and he had now the 
delightful hope of returning once more to his beloved 
Mary. 

Big with expected delight, he started on his jour- 
ney homeward. Mountain and moor were no ob- 
stacles in his way, though highly dangerous at such 
a season. A late thaw, however, had completely 
cleared them of snow, and a continued frost had ren- 
dered them perfectly hard ; he therefore crossed them 
with tolerable ease. 


It was a cold, moonlight night, when he arrived at 
the spot where he had last parted from her who was 
dearest to his heart. The thought of those sweet 
blue eyes seemed to inspire fresh vigor into his frame, 
and he bounded forward, till, in a short time, he was 
descending the hill into the valley. He was soon 
upon the road a little way above the cottages. He 
hastened forward—they were under the shadow of 
the hill, he therefore could not discern them at a dis- 
tance ; but with rapid steps he approached that of 
Mary’s father. Good heavens, whatdid he see! one 
mass of shapeless ruins and loose stones, many of 
which were rolled down into the deep valley below. 

He stood motionless—the perspiration turned cold 
upon his brow—for an agonizing thought of the cause 
of such a scene shot through his brain. He turned 


round, and in a moment after stood at his mother’s | 


door. On hearing him enter, the old woman raised 
her eyes ; they seemed swollen with weeping. This 
added no little to the horrible ideas which floated in 
his mind. He gazed wildly around, and, through a 
door which led into an inner room, beheld a white 
coffin, with a sheet carefully thrown over it; the lid 
being removed, and a small candle burning near the 
head. He rushed towards it, and removed the sheet 
and a small curtain which hung before the face, when, 
to the agony of his soul, he beheld, composed in the 
rigid stillness of death, the features of his Mary. 

To convey any adequate notion of his feelings at 
this moment would be impossible. Those may form 
some idea of them—of the tumult of love, anguish, 
and terrible despair within his bosom—who, in the 
bloom of youth, when the heart throbbed with ex- 
pected delight, and all was pleasant and beautiful 
around them, have found their fairest hopes blighted 
in a few moments, and the earth rendered a desert to 
them for ever. 

Trembling and silent, he gazed upon the lifeless 
clay which lay stretched before him, until his mother 
approached, when he exclaimed, in an almost un- 
earthly voice, “‘O mother, how is this ?” 

She answered only by a flood of tears. 

Wildly embracing the cold form, and pressing the 
marble lips to his, he called on her to speak” to him. 
“Mary! I have come to you again. Speak to me, 
my Mary !—you cannot be dead!” he exclaimed. 
But, alas! she was insensible alike to his words and 
Never more might those blue eyes beam 


caresses. 


Old Jamie. 


upon him, or her words of enchanting sweetness fall 


upon his ear. She was gone for ever. 

He continued for some time to hang over the coffin, 
in silentagony. At length, his mother, by gentle and 
soothing words, succeeded in her efforts to persuade 
him to leave the corpse. He turned away, and walk- 
ing into the other room, threw himself upon a rude 
couch or settle, while she related the sad story to 
him. 

It was on a cold evening, about a fortnight before 
that of Jamie’s arrival, that the events which she pro- 
ceeded to relate took place. The weather for that 
last month had been unusually severe, and the snow, 
by asuccession of storms and hard frosts, was piled in 
huge drifts on the tops of the hills and in the depths 











of the valley. These had apparently become as hard 
and solid as the earth beneath them. The Frost 
King had said— 


** Here let the billows stiffen and have rest ;’’ 


and the water hung in long clusters of slender icicles 
from the precipices that frowned over the deep giens, 
while the waters in the bottom were congealed into 
thick ice. 

On the evening in question John Redford closed 
his door, and collected his family round the turf fire. 
The wind had suddenly settled, and one of those in- 
tervals of calmness and silence took place, which are 
not unusual in the winter season. Soon after, the 
wind began to howl with a wailing and dirge-like 
tone, and unaccompanied by that shrillness which 
mostly characterizes a frost wind. John knew the 
meaning of this, and hastened to the door. On step- 
ping upon the highway, he found the snow splashy 
and melting fast, while over head large masses of 
thick clouds stretched like a dark canopy from hill to 
hill; drops of rain were also descending: he has- 
tened within, and proclaimed a thaw. The wind now 
rose louder and louder, and the rain beat against the 
little window as if it would break it in. They now 
began to tremble with terror, for it was evidently one 
of those sudden changes from frost and snow to wind 
and rain, which do such heavy damage in close nar- 
row dales. Their fears were, however, not altogether 
for themselves ; John unlatched the door, in order to 
cross the way to his lonely neighbor, and induce her 
to join them, but he found the road so completely 
flooded, that it was impossible for him to do so, and 
he closed the door again. 

The vast piles of snow upon the mountains had 
now melted into deep pools; these being swelled by 
the continued rain, burst down upon the valley, sweep- 
ing every thing before them—houses, barns, and all 
they contained. The terrified inhabitants, in many 
instances, quitted their houses before they were swept 
away ; but no place was safe: torrent after torrent 
rushed roaring from the hills on every side ; and in 
leaving one place they were liable to get into another 
still more dangerous. John Redford’s cottage, as I 
think was mentioned before, stood in an exposed 
situation ; every blast of wind shook it to its founda- 
tion, and the water entered several crevices at the 
upper end. To leave it now was impossible, so com- 
pletely were they surrrounded by water ; he therefore 
desired his family to kneel them down beside him, 
while, with a trembling voice, he committed them and 
himself to the protection of heaven. Just then a noise 























louder than thunder was heard, followed by a dread- 
tul crash. Several loud screams rose above even the 
voice of the tempest, as the cottage was overturned, 
and swept over the low precipice into the boiling 
stream below. 

Early next morning it became known that John 
Redford’s cottage had been swept away ; conse- 
quently, as soon as the flood had subsided, a search 
was made for the bodies. Six of them were found 
far down the valley, and were soon after interred in 
the church-yard of the principal town of the dale. 
Mary alone was missing—she was found not far from 
the scene of the dreadful catastrophe ; a bunch of wil- 
lows, amongst which she had become entangled, had 
-upported her above the water, and she was still 
alive. She was conveyed to the house of her neigh- 
bor, and was with difficulty restored to her senses ; 
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but she lingered only a few days, when she breathed 
her last. A messenger had been dispatched for Jamie 
but having missed him on the road, he arrived, un- 
conscious of what had happened, the evening before 
the funeral. 

Some years have elapsed since old Jamie was 
gathered to his fathers ; he sleeps in our church-yard, 
just by the side of a common foot-path. Never do I 
pass through, but I think of that noble heart, and of 
the instance which it gave to eternal and unchanging 
affection ; and remember that, by his death, another 
of those links which connect us with a state of primi- 
tive simplicity in manners and habits, which is fast 
passing away, hath been served, amongst the many 
which are breaking around us every day. Peace be 
with thy sould, old friend! 

Bank of the Bain. 





THE INDIAN MOUND. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ KIT CARSON.” 


YEARS ago, asmall tumulus, supposed to enshrine the remains 
of an Indian chief, was discovered, almost hidden from sight by 
the grass, in one of the wildest of those wild spots for which the 
banks of Seneca Lake are famous. On a recent examination of 
the place, it was found that a gigantic tree, which formerly grew 
upon the mound’s summit, had been cast down by a recent storm, 
exposing, by the tearing away of its roots and the surrounding 
earth in which they were embedded, the contents of this primitive 
tomb. This little incident suggested the poem, 


’T1s a moonlit eve, and the cricket sings 

Fantastic songs from his covert green, 
The stars gleam forth—’tis a midsummer night 

And the breeze is murmuring the leaves between ; 
The tumult and travail of day are o’er, 
As [turn my steps to yon lone lake’s shore, — 
Where, ’mid ash, and maple, and mouldy ground, 
Secluded and Jone lies an Indian mound, 


’T was a wild, sad spot! yet it bears a spell 

That clings to the heart when ’tis far away, 
And many astory that mound doth tell 

Of deeds that were done in a by-gone day,— 
When the Red Man roamed in his forest pride, 
’ Neath these arching boughs, with his dusky bride, 
Or launched from the curve of his bended bow 
The shaft that should level the proud deer low. 


The moceasin’d foot, that so swiftly sped 
To welcome its prize, ere the pulse was still, 
Has crumbled, till little save dust remains 
Of the sinewy form no fear could thrill ; 
And those deep, dark eyes, that were stars to him, 
Ere ‘neath Death’s cold touch they grew seared and dim, 
Look down trom yon welkin, so soft and blue, 
On the primitive grave of the warrior true. 


Time and again, on this spot he hath stood, 
Gazing hence on the darkening sky, 
Framing dim fantasies, strange and grotesque, 
Seeing a sprite in each cloud passing by,— 
Till, called to the war-path, he sought the fray, 
And mingled his dust with its kindred clay, 
When, with aching hearts, though they shed no tear, 
They gathered his bones, and they laid him here. 


’Tis many a day since this mouldy sod 
Was turned tu cover the chieftain’s corse, 
And the oak that grew in its vigorons prime 
On the mound was felled by the tempest’s foree. 





Riven in twain by the self-same throe, 
The tomb discloses what ties below :— 

A spear—a quiver—some charmed stones ; 
A pipe, and a heap of crumbling bones. 


This whitened skall! it has faltered like thine, 
Neath its burthen of human hopes and fears, 
Bat no more shall its sunken temples throb 
Ata foeman’s cry, or a fond wife’s tears. 
The tongue that in musical accents plead, 
Threatened or reasoned, is silenced and dead ; 
The orbs that could speak what the tongue might not, 
Lie blent with the dast of this mournful spot. 


This wampum belt ! what a tale it would tell 

(Could it sammon a voice for all it knew, ) 
Of the dark one who loved so fondly and well, 

hose heart, though rude, was constant and true, 

How many a kiss that no eye might see 
Has heen lavished, first gift of a maid, on thee! 
How oft in the chase, or war’s fierce melee, 
Thou hast steeled his nerve to some bold essay, 


This shaft ! dread emblem of human hate! 
May, perehance, have reeked in a tribesman’s blood, 
Mocking the tremulous piradings that fell 
From his livid lips with the crimson flood. 
And questioning thus with an earnest eye, 
My doubts are met by the stern reply :— 
* Let man look down upon man if he will, 
The original curse is our portion still !’ 


Broken in fragments the calumet lies, 

Type of that peace the world never may know, 
And beside it the knife that was buried here, 

In token of amity, ‘ long time ago.’ 
Strange omen! Earth shocked at the vile deceit, 
Recanteth the falsehood man made her repeat ; 
For as long as the world has a rood to spare, 
So long will Ambition find worshippers there. 


Then rest in thy loneliness, truth-telling shade! 
Whose spirit forever shall haunt this nook, 
Ages may pass ere a footstep shal! press 
The dew-mantled sod by yon purling brook. 
These waters, where once thy canoe danced free, 
Shall roll as they now roll woes I am like thee, 
And still o’er thine ashes the winds as they pass 
Shall sing dirges, and chaunt for thy welfare a mass, 
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fORIGINAL. } 


Wr beg the privilege on this occasion of saying one 
word about ourselves, which, perhaps, ought to have 
been said sooner. We undertake the task of present- 
ing truthful portraits of living men—men now on the 
stage of life, stirring, influential actors, and doers; 
men, who are “living epistles, known and read of 
all ;” men, who have taken sides on mooted questions ; 
and, as leaders, have marshalled their regiments of 
followers, and contended with regiments of foes; 
men, who have been talked up, and talked against, 
and talked about, till their names have become as fa- 


miliar as household words. Itisa difficult, a delicate,; in the church. We are liable to be warped by preju- 





and a responsible task which we have undertaken. 


‘It is a dificult task, because of the imperfection of 


Human Nature. It is the hardest thing in the world 
to look at character with a steady gaze, and read it 
as it really is, though a man usually reveals his true 
character through the doings of twenty, thirty, or forty 
years, yet these very actions are construed differently 
by different people. Now we have inherited the 
same imperfect Human Nature that others have—we 
pretend to no infallibility—we do not believe in a 
Pope, any more in the department of criticism, than 














dice, and by party as well as othermen. 


may very likely be seen by us through a magnifying | of the Creator. 
glass, while others, viewed through the wrong end of 


the telescope, will appear smaller than they really are. 
We are not perfect, and pretend to no pertection, and 
still we can and do claim for ourselves the respect due 
to those who are honestly striving to observe and to 
write free from prejudice and party bias. So far as 
man can succeed in forming a just opinion, we hope 
for success. Our task is a delicate one, because we 
are criticising living, acting men, surrounded by their 
circle of admirers on the one hand, and the outer cir- 
cle of opponents on the other. Neither of these 
classes do we expect to please. We shall eulogise 
too faintly to suit the former, criticise too candidly for 
the latter. In fact, our straight-forward course will 
not jibe with any circle. And worse than all, we do 
not aspire to pleasing individuals themselves whose 
biographies we write. 
bably fail in bringing out the best points, and succeed 
only in criticising the wrong points. Few persons 
appear to themselves as they do to others. This does 
not always result from self-deception. It may be 
the consequence of thorough self-knowledge, a bet- 
ter knowledge of ourselves than other people have of 
us— 
“« O wad some power the gift to gie us, 
To see ourselves as others see us.”’ 

He might after the fashion of some portrait painters, 
color highly, and give every one an intellectual fore- 
head, and a flashing eye. But to such acts we shall 
not descend. Wholesale flattery, undiscriminating 
praise, we never believed in. And yet we shall praise 
far more than we shall blame, for we are fortunate in 
having selected for the subjects of our sketches those 
whose lives have been devoted to truth and righteous- 
ness with more or less assiduity. Whenever censure 
is bestowed, it will probably be bestowed, not because 
the individual has done a wrong thing, but because he 
has done a right thing the wrong way. 


And probably our task is a responsible one, because | to be but to do. 
without conceit we think that our opinions will be | 


adopted by others. Being sensible of this, we shall 

strive to make these opinions worthy of adoption. 
In view of these circumstances, we confess, the 

sincere hesitation felt in attempting to criticise the ef- 
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Some things | presumption to comment on natum! scenery, the work 


Shakspeare is criticised, and justly so, 


| by those unable to write one saying equal to the poor- 


est of his thousands. Milton is analysed by boarding 
school misses, and finally who does n’t know “ that a 
cat may look at a king ?” 

And now, (kind reader, pardon us for such a long 
egotistical chapter,) we have “ defined our position,” 
as no candidate for the Presidency ever did or dared 
todo. In conclusion we would say that if any indi- 


| vidual should feel inclined to grumble at or find fault 


with any future sketch, we advise such an one to refer 
back to the October number, (for we persume that he 
preserves all the numbers,) and read over caretully the 


| preceding page, strive to place himself in our position, 
‘and stand in our shoes; and we think he will feel 
| better after it—and take a comfortable nap. 
| he may be napping already over this lengthy episode, 
In their opinion we shall pro- | we will hasten on to our main subject. 


But lest 


Samuel Hanson Cox, D. D., the subject of this 
sketch, is too well known to need an introduction. His 
reputation is as extensive in the religious world, as that 
of President Polk is in the political. His name is 
perhaps oftener metioned, his sayings are probably of- 
tener quoted, than those of any divine in the United 
States. For a long number of years he has been in 
public life ; not only in the public life which the pulpit 
affords, a sphere somewhat walled up and exclusive, 
but in the wider, freer public life, which is built on the 
speaker's platform and the publishers press. During 
these many years he has neither been idle, nor retiring, 
nor silent. He has been a working man, an active, 
stiring man, aman whose presence is seen, whose voice 
is heard, whose influence is felt wherever he is. His 
energy of character has ever urged him to the van, while 
his natural enthusiasm has inspired him to seize the 
standard and be the first to ring out the battle ery— 
while the cool judgment of others reined them up, his 
zeal was spurring him on. Moreover, he started in life 
with the resolution to do something. He aspired not only 
Action was his life, and excitement 
his native breath—while some perfer quietly to build 
up their life—character in the retirement of the study, 
and secresy of the closet ; he has been fashioning the 
manhood of his inner self, by bustling work in all the 
turmoil of stirring life. He did not hew the stones 


forts and analyse the teachings of those so much older | and fit the beams for Ais temple afar off in the solitary 


and wiser. 
pelled to condemn as well as approve. 
to virtues will hardly fail of deteeting faults. 
not writing memoirs. 


As faithful journalists we may be com- 
The eye open | 

We are 
It would not be just to adopt | 


mountains, “ that neither hammer, nor axe, nor any 
tool of iron, should be heard in the house while it was 
in building,” but with the rough logs and unshapen 
rocks brought to hand, he has been hewing and chisel- 


the principle that all faults should be “ writ in water.” | ling, and hammering, and rearing on Zion’s hill, sur- 


Neither have we the advantage or disadvantage, just | 
as you please, of intimate personal acquaintance with | both of Jews and of Gentiles. 


the subjects of our sketches. We have no collection 
of friendly letters or private diaries to refer to. We 
are but the machine of the Daguerrian, set to take the 
features just as they are presented—a speck on the 
face, being no part of the face, appears on the picture 
like a hideous mole—whose fault is it if extraneous 
specks, in these portraits of ours, are to appear as 
moles ? 


Though in this world of “many men of many | 
minds,” our opinions may be questioned, we trust that | 


the charge of presumption will not be made. A man 
may criticise what he could not perform, detect 
faults among excellencies he could not emulate, pull 
to peices what he could not put together. It is no 
15 





rounded by busy life, and gazed at by all the passers-by, 
Hence his name is a 
familiar word among all classes. While the retiring 
student is known only to the literary elite, and some 
publishing house or bookseller’s stall ; while the hum- 
ble, faithful pastor lives and dies the beloved shepherd 
of his flock, most known to them, least known to 
others ; while the metaphysician moves among the 
stars of the literary firmament, recognised by the mass 
only in some sleepy interval between the daily trials of 
life, as some wonderful and useless light in the mys- 
terious distance ; while almost every one has his own 
exclusive and admiring circle, Dr. Cox has in one way 
and another made himself heard, and seen, and felt, 
throughont all classes. He is known in the literary 
world as the author of a large work entitled, “ Qua- 
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kerism not Christianity,’ and of several small and less 
important essays. As the author of interesting letters 
from Europe his messages have been heard from across 
the waters. He is distinguished in the religious world, 
not only as the theologian and divine, but also as a 
prime mover in the agitation of 1837, followed by the 
division of the Presbyterian Church ; asa leading pro- 


moter of the Evangelical Alliance ; as a professor in a | 


Theological Seminary; as a lecturer upon Sacred 
History ; and finally, as a strong New School Presby- 
terian. 


By his active participation in the cause of Temper- | 
ance, his efforts for the elevation of the negro race, | 
and his prompt devotion to other great movements of | 


the day, he has intertwined his interests with those of 
a large class of individuals who would perhaps be in- 
cluded in neither of the foregoing divisions. Finally, 


to many of these, and others besides, he is known and | 
cherished as the racy conversationist, the choice com- | 


panion, and the faithful friend. 
In this extensive reputation of Dr. Cox, we not 


only heartily congratulate him, but also congratulate | 


ourselves ; for, in the first place, the general familiarity 
with his doings relieves us from the task of narrating 
them, and in the second place, we shall be exonerated | 
from the unpleasant charges of having dragged to | 
public view that which should be kept sacredly pri- 

vate ; inasmuch as this notoriety gives us the oppore 

tunity, in the fair and friendly discussion of his char- | 
acter which we propose, of analysing its traits, tracing 
its excellencies, and accounting for its deficiencies, (if | 
euch there be,) without rendering ourselves liable to | 
the imputation of wounding modest worth by trumpet- 
ing virtues, or of offending self-respect by publishing 
faults—with the conviction that the life of public men 


is before the public, and at the honest disposal of the | 


public, we propose te enter upon a very brief dis- 
cussion of the character of him who forms the subject 
ot this sketch, proceeding according to the 
Raconian principle by a careful generalization from 
observed and acknowledged facts—by building our 


theory on the results of “ experience and observation,” 


concocting such a theory as shall account for and 
harmonise together all the facts however conflicting 
they may at first sight appear. 
fore, by reason of Dr. Cox’s extensive reputation, the 
facts are familiar to all, or most easy of access, these 
we do not give, from lack both of space and time, but 
simply present our theory. ‘T'o such a discussion we 
see not how any one can take exception, provided that 
it is done candidly and generously, unbiased by per- 
sonal friendship or animosity. ‘These conditions we | 
promise shall be fulfilled. 

Samuel H. Cox was born in Philadelphia, August 
25th, 1793, being the eldest son of James Cox, who 
soon after the birth of Samuel, removed his place of | 
residence and business to Rahway, New Jersey. An- | 
other son is a distinguished physician in the city of New | 
York—while still another was a regular physician in | 
Philadelphia, “a man of unsullied character, in social | 
and professional life universally respected.” His fa- 
ther died when Samuel was eight years of age, in his’ 
34th year. He left a wife and five small children. 
Thus early in life was the subject of this sketch thrown | 
upon his own resources, without a father’s streugth to | 
assist, or a father’s counsel to guide. That in these try- | 
ing circumstances he proved himself equal to the emer- | 
geney, we think his after life leaves no room to doubt. 


true | 


As we remarked be- | 
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| We doubt not he was a faithful support to his widowed 
| mother, and a protector to his younger brothers. It 
is probable that the energy of character, the unyield- 
ling resolution, and the unhesitating self-reliance so 
| manifested in after years, was developed thus early in 
life by the responsibilities so suddenly cast upon him. 
Of his father, Dr. Cox thus affectionately and truth- 
lly speaks: 
, My father had carefully educated me in the prin- 
ciples of Friends; and I may be permitted to say of 
| him, though he lived but four days in the present cen- 
tury, that all his influence was, so far as I can recol- 
lect, (being only in my eighth year when he died.) very 
different trom that of the generality of Friends; and 
this, particularly, in the grand items of reverence for 
‘the holy scriptures; a practical and conscientious 
regard for ‘ the Lord’s day ; and boldness for the truth 
of religion among its adversaries; a nice sense of 
honor; uniform decision in the cause of virtue ; an 
unfeigned charitableness toward all serious chris- 
tians; and an inflexible consistency of deportment. 
He was an example of universal temperance ; tenderly 
humane and self-denying in his offices of beneficence, 


fi 


| 


| and distinguished as the friend of the black man in all 


his degradations. In these respects his eldest son 
may be allowed to pay a tearful, solemn, and most 
affectionate tribute to his memory !” 

Of the youthful character of Dr. Cox as exemplified 
in a religious direction, we shall best speak in his own 


| words: 


“ ] would not here imply that sobriety and modera- 
tion were the early characteristics of my religion. I 


| was impetuons; decisive ; perfectly assured ; extati- 


cally happy in God; resolved to confess Jesus Christ 
any where ; anxious to show others the way to bless- 
edness ; totally inexperienced ; and not properly im- 
pressed with the necessity of experience in order to 
usefulness ; supposing I should always ‘ walk in the 
light, as he is in the light,’ and anticipating no rever- 
ses; ignorant of the wanton enmity of men actually 
cherished against the gospel ; and often inconsiderate 
in the way, place, time, and style, of addressing them 
on the matters of religion. In principles, however, I 
have always been substantially the same; nor do I 
' know that, since the period of spiritual nativity, I have 
‘ever had one deep deliberate doubt of the truth and 
excellence of christianity, or of the general meaning of 
the scriptures. Reverses however | did experience— 
just as extreme, pungent and complete, as the joys that 
preceded them were high! My hope left me after a 


« 


| 


| 


‘few weeks, my joys all dried away, and the deepest 


melancholy of darkness that could be telt embowered 
me. I felt that I had been deluded, hypocritical, wild 
in my rejoicings ;—not that I doubted religion ; 1 
doubted only myself! Thus extremes and opposites 
succeeded, till‘ tribulation wrought patience ; and pa- 
tience, experience ; and experience, hope ; and thus 
‘the God of all grace, who hath called us unto his 
eternal glory by Christ Jesus, is wont to accomplish 
his people ; ‘ establish, strengthen, settle them ; to him 
be glory and dominion for ever and ever. Amen, 
1 Pet. 5: 10,11. [ have since compared my feelings 
in religion to the vibrations of the pendulum of an 
open clock, whose first movements, when energeti- 
cally started, incline almost to cover one hundred and 
eighty degrees of the circle ; but, gradually subsiding 
from extremes, and losing the momentum of extrava- 
gance, every movement becomes more regular; the 
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deep central attraction influences more; its motions | and returned weeks before, it was strangely impressed 
are more orderly and useful; and at last it assumes) on my mind that I had better turn atheist, if 1 could, 
that state of punctual and measured gravity which it, for the sake of consistency ; for he is consistent, 
keeps to the end of its‘ appointed time 7 and without | thought I, with himself, who, never worshipping God, 
which, however costly its material, or polished its ex- | also denies his existence ; but for me there is no such 
terior, or comely its proportions, it would be of no; honor. I acknowledge his being, and live as if I had 
utility. ‘That 1 have gained the point of perfect regu- | ascertained the contrary! I was much agitated, but 
lzrity, I am very far from asserting ; but that I have | broke the somnium with my motto, J will study. 
held my wey, in the main, progressive, I do believe, ‘Thus passed my days for many weeks; till once, 
just as really as I know that I am still imperfect and | when particularly chagrined at the lubricity of law in 
have much to learn.” its contact with my efforts of mind to retain it, my 
Of his religious experiences, as given by himself, we | attention was suddenly fixed and charmed with the 
deem the following extract worthy of attention,as m- | volume. | felt a relief and a recreation of mind such 
teresting in matter, as illustrative of the man, and as as had long been unknown. My two diverse objects 
a fair specimen of his style : | were unexpectedly blended ; the desire to investigate 
“| became uneasy and troubled in spirit. I knew | seripture and the resolve to study seemed to meet at 

not the cause, nor even the nature of my unhappiness. | once, and be strangely reconciled. 

Sinners under the special influence of the Spirit ot God,| “ This unexpected pleasure was produced by the 
arevivalof religion, ] had never seen. I knew not occurrence of a scriptural quotation from Matt. 5: 
that any creature had ever felt as I felt, or that there | 25,‘ Agree with thine adversary quickly, whilst thou 
was any excellence of nature or promise in such agi- art in the wuy with him.’ It was in the third vol- 
tation. So pungent was the misery, so undefined and | ume of Blackstone, chap. 20, p. 298, on Pleading. 
unappreciated the influence, that [ was not even} “IT was delightfully engrossed ; and finding that to 
aware of its connection with religion. Consequently proceed with regular study was to lose the attractive 
I tried every means in my power to dissipate it. 1 objects—was to launch out again into the inclement 
went into company, frequented parties, invented sports, element, and that the margin of the page on which 
commenced the study of the French language with | my eye then rested, referred me to the chapter and 
an accomplished French gentleman, whose manners | verse of the Pentateuch where I might also study 
and society pleased me, but whose principles of fa- | other words of that ancient lawyer at large, I arose 
talism, and whose habits of profligacy, shocked me ;! with alacrity (being then alone in the office) and 
for, to these things I had not been habituated. Find- went to that corner of the library where our learned 
ing, at last, that every effort was vain, and every re- | preceptor kept his very valuable volumes of theology. 
source insipid, I resolved to study more diligently, to, There I found a Bible, and hastily snatching it, 1 was 
try to excel in my profession, and to pursue this, to; soon fixed in the perusal of the connection to which 
the exclusion of everything else, as my supreme good,' | was referred. ‘Thus a quotation in a law-book 
being then occupied in the office of a respectable | was, in providence, associated with my first or best 
counsellor, as a student of law. Hence I studied | convictions in religion ; it brought me to read the 
laboriously, and with a kind of phrensied determina- | scriptures, and was a link in that chain of causes that 
tion. I separated from associates, and tried to wear ultimately bound me in relation not (I trust) to be 
the vizor of misanthropy, that | might keep all intru- | dissolyed, to the salvation that is in Christ Jesus, 
ders ata distance. Here a new misery disturbed me. |‘ Whoso is wise, and will observe these things, even 
I could not keep my mind, as formerly, on the topics! they shall understand the loving kindness of the 
and paragraphs of the law book! Not even the} Lord.’ 

style of Blackstone, of which I had always been | “ Without more detail of incidents, dear to my 
enamoured, could retain my strangely discursive | memory, but of less interest to others, suffice it that 
thoughts. I felt a kind of romantic curiosity to' I now commenced the reading of the scriptures 
study the scriptures, and made it a virtue to deny alone, and in good earnest. My solemn purpose was 
myself the pleasure. It appeared a random, unpro- | to explore the sacred book, and know from itself 
fitable longing of the mind, that required, as it re-| what it contained, and what were the internal proofs 
ceived, a resolute coercion. J will study, was my of its divinity. Conviction increased as I proceeded, 
half angry motto. And so I did, laboriously, and to| id soon became overpowering. But here several 
no purpose. 1 went overa page, perhaps ten times, | things occurred to dissuade me, in vain, from decision 
and could not retain one line or thought of it. ‘The| in so plain and so high a course of duty. 
book appeared like ‘ vanity,’ and the study like ‘vexa-| “ These considerations, under the guidance of the 
tion of spirit.’ Still I persevered; grew daily more | Holy Ghost, at last prevailed ; my knees bowed, my 
wretched ; and felt that I had no friend in the world | soul bowed with them, for the first time in my life ; I 
to whom I could unbosom my sorrows and disburden | was shipped, prayed, and solemnly devoted myself to 
my soul! Alas! that ‘friend that sticketh closer | the Author of my being and the hope of my soul, to be 
than a brother, that ‘!aid down his life for his friends, | his for ever, to follow Jesus Christ ‘ through good re- 
and who invites us all to ‘ come unto him,’ especially | port and evil report ; and by his ‘ strength made per- 
when ‘weary and heavy laden, and promises that | fect in weakness, to glority him in the ways of truth, 
we ‘shall find rest to our souls; who invites us to, through time and eternity. As soon as I had made 
‘cast all our care upon him, knowing that he careth | this surrendry, conscious as I was of its unspeakable 
for us; that unequaled friend I Jittle knew, and had | solemnity and perfect irretrievableness, | was assaulted 
never proved! One day, while vacantly meditating | with a fierce temptation, with a succession of ‘ fiery 
over a law book, not on its contents, but on the athe- | darts of the wicked’ one, all mainly in this form: 
ism of Diderot and other authors, officiously loaned | You have made a vow which you will never keep ; 
me by my French instructor, and which I had perused ' you have perjured your soul for ever ; you are lost! 
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You be religious! You are a hypocrite, a fool, a 
fiend! You will appostatize in less than three weeks, 
and, at last, make your bed in hell—a hateful, ruined 
wretch! Alas! thought I, it is certainly true. I am 
wicked, and never felt worse than now that | wish to 
be good! Here my sins began to disgorge themselves 
to my view. ‘Sin revived, and I died—and the com- 
mandment, which was ordained to life, I found to be 
unto death. For sin, taking occasion by the com- | 
mandment, deceived me, and by it slew me. Where- 
fore the law is holy, and the commandment holy, and 
just, and good.’ And thus it was that sin ‘ became 
exceeding sinful’ in my renewed perceptions. For 
several weeks my situation was wretched, indescriba- 
bly wretched. I had plighted my being to serve my 
Maker ; but this implied that I should become quali- 
fied for the service that was spiritual, and filial, and | 
august. Instead of this, it was gloom, sin, and fear- | 
ful anticipation. I had no peace, and hope seemed a 
phantom of indefinite characteristics that continually | 
eluded my grasp. I was much alone ; ‘ with other | 
views of men and manners now, and others of a life 
to come.’ 

“ One thing that marked this dark hour, or rather 
month, in my memory, was a peculiar conviction of 
sin! not only of its superlatively evil nature, that de- 
serves all that God denounces against it in his word, 
and that [ was such a sinner as his truth describes ; 
but that I had sinned unutterably much against his 
gospel, in slighting it, and specially against his holy 
word, in daring to reason against it! ‘The insolence | 
and the insufferable abomination of such neglect of 
‘the oracles of God’ appeared to me, as seen in the | 
light of the goodness and the greatness of their adora- | 
ble Author, astonishingly evil! And I wondered why | 
I was not in hell ; it seemed to me that | ought to go 
there, and that if I had any virtue I should approve 
of the righteousness and excellency of such a measure, 
as what ought to be. It seemed impossible that L 
should ever be saved—translated to those halcyon | 
seats of God, and admitted to his holy presence for 
ever! The degree of these exercises, depending, in | 
part, as I now suppose, upon the singular ardency of | 
my native temperament, I do not attempt to describe ; | 
and would scarcely rehearse to my nearest friend the | 
forms of excessive perturbation that harrowed up my 
soul till the fearful conflict was over! This occurred | 
one night, on my knees, by my bedside. The service | 
of prayer had before seemed at once impossible to be, | 
by me, either omitted or performed. Then it was 
easy, it was delightful. How long I now continued | 
praising rather than praying in this posture, I know | 
not. But this I know, that my soul seemed absorbed 
in the glory of God—the chamber luminous with his 
presence, the universe glorious for his sake, while | 
alleluias kept me delightfully awake until morning! 

“ The luminous appearance of the chamber and of | 
the bed where I lay, contained from the sight of dis- | 
tant objects, which the darkness of a cloudy November | 
night (1812) would have rendered invisible had there 
been no intervening drapery to deepen it I have pur- 
posely mentioned, and now proceed to explain. A 
sober philosophy, as I then thought, and néw know, 
can perfectly resolve it. The state of one’s mind, 
in proportion to the intensity of its affections, as mel- 
ancholy or mirthful, as vigorous or languid, as imagina- 





| 22. 





tive or plodding, imparts its own character to sur- 
rounding objects; and often induces the sensation that 
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the character is in the objects, and not in the mind. 
Nearly the same sentiment is more scientifically given 
by that great father of sound reasoning, Lord Bacon. 
A little obstinate rationality, as Dr. Johnson calls it, 
kept me then and since from the profound or the su- 
blime of religious enthusiasm. Had I yielded to feel- 
ing, to imagination, and seeming revelation, at a time 
when the genuine influences of the Spirit of God (as I 
believe) had made me happy in him, and thrilled my 


soul with holy ravishment, I might have been a devout 


madman, inspired, or any thing else, in my own es- 
teem. But the balance of my mind was restored by 
reflection. ‘The truth and soberness’ of christianity 
induced that reflection, and made me know that I 
ought to exercise my understanding, and ‘ try the spir- 
its’ in every direction, before I trusted them. ‘T’he 
case of Col. Gardner I had previously heard or read, 
and it then recurred to me. Were it not, thought I, 
that I happen to know better, I could see and tell of 
prodigies, of angelic apparition and miraculous glory, 
as well as others ; and now it seems clear te me how 
the excellent Gardiner was deceived, and how thou- 
sands of religious enthusiasts first come by their com- 
mission. I ascribe it, under God, to the power of his 
written truth alone, that I became not then a disciple 
of moonshine and extravagance. ‘The wonder is the 
greater, that I was by education predisposed to it. 


The spring of the affections, or zeal in religion, how- 


ever genuine, requires the balance-wheel of sound 
scriptural instruction to regulate its movements and 
secure its utility. Much am I indebted, whom nature 
made so ardent, and education so moulded to enthu- 
siasm, much do I owe to the sober voice of scripture, 
for all the steadiness of faith, the sobriety of character, 
and the uniformity of action, which I have been ena- 


bled in some degree (yet imperfectly) to exemplify. 


‘Having therefore obtained help of God, I continue 


‘unto this day, witnessing both to small and great, 


saying NONE OTHER THINGS than those which the 
prophets and Moses did say should come.’ Acts 26: 
My soul has often leaped for joy and thankful- 
ness that the Great Shepherd hath so led and kept me! 
So will he keep for ever all who truly trust arm.” 
This interesting account of remarkable religious ex- 
perience is specially interesting, as connected with the 
present sketch, in revealing the inmost workings of 
the spirit and the outgoings of character. Perhaps 
there is no oceasion where the true character of an 
individual is more strikingly and faithfully revealed 
and more thoroughly discovered than when under the 
power of religious impressions. ‘Then the depths of 
his nature are stirred, and the foundations broken up. 
Then all guise is cast aside and the secret places are 
made plain. It is a time of honesty, of thorough 
dealing, of self-probing. It is a time when latent 
energies are aroused, and when all factitious acquire- 
ments fade before the vigor of an inborn power. It 
is a time when “the powers of the world to come” 
take their weighty hold of the human spirit, and the 
flashes of Heaven’s light, gleaming across the dark- 
ened soul, reveal all things in their true character and 
position. Itisa time when men are honest with 
themselves, with their fellow men, and with God. 
Hence it is the very time of all others to observe and 
study character. ‘Then you get at the truth, at the 
real fact, quite through all artificial superstructure and 
gloss and tinsel work. It is interesting tothe physio- 
logical student to observe how essentially religious ex- 

















perience is modified by the individwal character, and 
still how strikingly alike is this experience in all cases. 
I: is never different in kind though always in degree. 
There are ever the same essential characteristics, 
whether itis realized in the American or the European, 
in the Asiatic or the African, in the enlightened 
philosopher or the benighted idolater, in the impetuous 
youth or the “ bowed with age.” But it is ever 
modified by circumstances, by education, by external 
influences, and by native character. 
similarity and difference, religious experience may be 
compared to mankind. How diflerent are men in 


different nations, climates, and circumstances ; and | 
still in certain essential points which distinguish them | 


as men from all other creations, they are precisely 
alike. You know that such a being is a man, (in the 
popular phrase, “ he isn’t anything else,”) no matter 
whether you see him discoursing in academic halls or 
whaling among the icebergs, walking down Broad- 
way or basking in the sands of Africa, robed or naked, 


educated or degraded, refined or brutish, “ a man’s a | 


man for a’ that.” Thusin the present instance you see 
the essential marks of religious experience, though 
greatly modified by the individual character. 
the early character, as displayed in the extract above, 
we would direct a moment's attention. It is the same 
character which we see in maturer years. In the 
early part of the experience we recognise the deter- 
mined will, the unyielding resolve, the satisfied self- 
reliance. We also see traits rarely coupled with them, 
an openness to the reception of truth, a fairness in ar- 
gument, and a generous acknowledgement when con- 
victed of error. In the last part of the experience we 
see a glow of enthusiasm, impetuousness, and that 
zeal which makes action follow close on the heels of 
conviction. ‘Throughout all the accounts, we observe 
that its author is susceptible of strong emotion; that 
he is aman whose whole soul is ever glowing with 
excitement, always on fire with thought and feeling, 
whose heart never grows cold, whose mind never be- 
comes torpid, but over whose spirit the unseen world 
exerts an ever present power, and spiritual existence 
is a kindling reality. 

The following is the exciting account of his final 
withdrawal from the Society of Friends and union 
with the Presbyterian Church. 

“ That evening, I think, or shortly after, my dear, 
tender, and most afflicted mother, seeing that all the 
means and epportunities prescribed for my re-conver- 
sion only confirmed me, when I meditated and read 
the Bible, in a sense of duty to profess Jesus Christ 
in one of his own churches, now grew inconsolable ; 
and, in a transport of grief, solemnly commanded me, 
in the name of God, who has required “ obedience to 
parents” in his own word, to yield my purpose and 
continue a member of the Society! It was an awful 
and severe crisis! [ felt its bitterness, and sympa- 
thised with her, whose strong and dear affection de- 
served for her all that a parent could deserve of a 


child! My sisters and brothers (I think all) were 
present. I paused, and then, with entire decision, an- 
swered: ‘ We ought to obey God rather than man. 


Whether it be right in the sight of God, to hearken 
unto you more than unto God, judge ye. If any man 
come to me, and hate not his father, and mother, and 
wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and 
his own life also, he cannot be my disciple. And 
every one that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or 
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In this combined | 


And to | 
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| sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or 
| lands, for my name’s sake, shall receive an hundred- 
| fold, and shall inherit everlasting life. Noman having 
_put his hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit for 
‘the kingdom of God. (Acts, 4: 19. 5: 29. Luke, 14: 
26. 9: 62. Matt., 19: 29. Mark, 10: 29,30.) I in- 
_ tend to take stage to-morrow morning, before day, and 
| return to Newark, where I expect soon to be baptized 
‘as a christian confessor, and partake at the communion- 
able with them, that believe and know the truth.’ 1 
| Tim. 4: 3. This purpose I was enabled to execute ; 
and accordingly, on the seventh day of March, (Lord’s 
day,) 1813, in the second presbyterian church, New- 
ark, New Jersey, I professed my faith in Christ, was 
baptized, and did ‘ eat of that bread, and drink of that 
cup,’ which symbolizes the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus, ‘ who died for us aud rose again, ac- 
‘cording to his own blessed commandment, ‘ This do, 
'in remembrance of me.’ I was then in the twentieth 
year of my age. No one whom experience hath 
not taught, can well imagine whet a struggle, and 
what a triumph it is, for an educated Friend to come 
to this! Instances of the sort are about as rare in this 
country as conversions from the Jews; and, while 
almost equally difficult and desirable, they are much 
less appreciated by Christians. I did it, however, iu 
'the hardihood of principle; conviction of the truth, 
and faith in God, elevated my soul above all con- 
siderations besides them: and while I thank God, in 
Christ Jesus, as ‘ the author and finisher of my faith, 
through whom, strengthening me, I can doall things,’ 
I record it here to his glory and my own ineffable joy, 
that I have never, for one moment, regretted that de- 
cisive initial measure! and would no more go back to 
Friends, than I would resign my hope and joy in 
Christ Jesus ! 

“ Shortly after this I came to the conclusion that 
| God had called me to the work of the ministry. [ 
pass over the details of self-examination, and trials in 
this relation, through which I was enabled to pass, by 
the help of God speaking to me in his word, and com- 
forting my soul at the throne of grace. I was licensed 
by the presbytery of New York, in the month of 
October, 1816, to preach the gospel ; and ordained to 
that office by the presbytery of Jersey, at Mendham, 
July 1,1817. ‘Then Samuel took a stone, and set 
it between Mispeh and Shen, and called the name of 
it Epen-&zeR, saying, Hitherto hath the Lord helped 
a,” 


Since his ordination Dr. Cox has spent most of his 
life in preaching, and in the immediate preparation 
necessary. Possessing, however, uniform good health 
and industrious habits, he has reserved much time from 
his pastoral duties to devote to study, reading, and pub- 
lishing. Fora time he was a Professor in Auburn 
Theological Seminary, but the greater part of his life 
has been devoted to the pastoral care of Laight-st. 
Presbyterian Church, in New York, and of the church 
in Brooklyn over which he now presides. His con- 
gregation is one of the largest and best in the city. 
They are devotedly attached to him, and have lately 
erected an elegant place of worship which will repay 
a visit from the connoisseur in architecture. It is 
perhaps impossible for a minister in this land to attain 
a more exalted position than the one occupied by Dr. 
Cox. Not only is he greatly cherished by the laity, 
but he 1s also honored and beloved by his colleagues 
in the profession. 
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We have thus briefly sketched the lite of this dis- | peace, I can tell thee how tc find it; get still, get 
tinguished man, and have also, through quotations | still! and thou shalt come to know the hidden wis- 
from his own writings and comments thereupon, pre- | dom in the quiet of all flesh. 1 tell thee, my dear 
sented the fundamental traits of his character. We | young friend, get still.” 
have alluded to his momentum of will, which would ride | To this defect of education may be referred al! 
over opposition to his enthusiasm, which would brook | those puculiarities known among his friends as “ odd- 
no delay, to the zeal and impetuousness of his spirit, | ities,” “ eccentricities,” “coxisms.” In the case of an 
which has made his life an exciting, effective, glowing | ordinary and humble individual it may be well to call 
lite; and to his genuine integrity which impels him to | them by those mild names, but in the case of those 
adopt the truth when he sees it, and coupled with | who stand forth on high as teachers, guides, patterns, 
yenerosity, to acknowledge error when convicted of , influences, mighty for good or evil, from their position 
it. And this character is united with uncommon ac-/!and their power, they must be styled at least sad 
tivity of mind, versatility of talent, a vivid imagination, | faults. 

a superb memory, and a real “ gift” in the command Now, we would not blame Dr. Cox for his eecen- 
of words. All these are noble powers. Blessed is | tricities, his lack of diseretion, his “ zeal without 
the man thus gifted by Heaven. But withal they are knowledge,” his excesses. We would not lay the sin 
dangerous powers. They are difficult of control. of them at his door. We are inclined to think that 
‘hey are liable to get the mastery of the man, and_ they are chargeable to his lack of a regular education, 
drive him on headlong and ruinously. The man and of that potent, elevating, and corrective influence, 
may be honest in purpose, and conscientious in dis- before mentioned, which the christian philosopher, the 
position ; yet, with such powers uncontrolled, he may _ true teacher, and we may add, the faithful Father ever 
be destructive in his influence and suicidal in his acts. | exerts. We know not the extent of the loss suffered 
They may be compared to the steam of the locomo- in the death of his Father. And yet much as we 
tive, the most effective, safe and profitable agent when admire him for his talents, and love him for his piety, 
controlled, but otherwise liable to blow its possessor | we cannot but think of him as an exemplification of 
sky-high ; nay more, even when rightly managed, | the immense evil resulting from the lack of proper 
demanding of the locomotive a “ brake” onits wheel, | training. ‘ One thing thou lackest,” is a fearful sen- 
lest even a right track be pursued too fast and too} tence. The want of one thing mars completeness 
far. Now it will be observed that Dr. Cox was| always; in this instance it has dwarfed influence and 
licensed to preach in one year after his conversion, | cultivated evil. When a man has those noble traits, 
when he was twenty-one years of age, and that he | such as earnestness, energy, warm-heartedness, &c., 
never pursued a regular course of collegiate and theo- | which we have shown to be the envied possession of 
logical education. He is what is called, in common | Dr. Cox, it is paintul for one to discover any deficiency 
parlunce a self-educated man. In the highest sense or excrescence. But, thank Heaven! there is no mo- 
we are all self-educated—whoever is educated. at all, | ral deficiency. We have yet to meet the individua! 
has educated himself. Libraries do not educate aj who ever doubted his sincerity, his integrity, or his 
man, nor professors, nor lectures; neither do diplo- | piety. These we can hold up as worthy the emula- 
mas, though signed by the best faculty in christendom. | tion of all, old and young, minister and layman; but 
The work of education must be done by the man | as acomplete man,a steadfast, well-balanced man, one 
himself, if done at all. It is Ais will that must exe- feels no safety in commending him. He has shown 
cute, his brain that must think, his reason that must himself, by his public acts, to be impetuous from an 
decide. No one can do these for him. Thus in the | excess of earnestness, and overbearing from an excess 
best sense every educated man is “ self-educated ;” | of sincerity. 

but in the technical use of the term it signifies one He is sometimes bitter in his opposition, and has 
who has not been through college, but who, by dint of been tempted to make sweeping assertions which, 
personal exertion, self-reliance, irregular studies, in- (when in some instances called upon,) be it said to his 
cidental assistance, and borrowed books, has become credit, he has penitently retracted. One would hesi- 
x literary or professional man. In general and of | tate in commending him to a young friend in search 
necessity, it also signifies one who has not received of a clear-headed, cautious, modest, wide-seeing, 
the advantages of thorough training, systematic study, faithful counsellor and teacher. Though unjust to 
acquisition of fundamental principles, searchings in | liken him to the “ ignis fatuus,” it would be no more 
Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, the faithful teach- | appropriate to compare him to one of the clear, steady, 
ings of the great and good ; and, above and beyond | fixed stars ever burning in the Heavens. We have 
all, that strong, moulding, priceless influence which | alluded to those “ eccentricities” which we deem faults, 
unceasingly radiates from a great good man, gently | simply from the importance we felt in a distinction being 
bowing the strength of youth to an attitude of reveren- | made between what was worthy of imitation, and what 
tial love, humbling the pride of self-reliance, dispelling | was not in a distinguished man. We have not pre- 
the conceit of boyish success, and at last transforming | sented our hero as morally wrong, but as doing a 
the exalted pomp and vain presumption of hot-blood | right thingina wrong way. The imperfection scarcely 
youth into the simple, trustful, teachable spirit of a | noticeable in a plaster bust would be ruinous to a 
“Jittle child.” This blessed influence has unfortunate- | statue. The more important a man’s station, the 
ly never been exerted over Dr. Cox. His locomotive | more striking are his faults, and the more closely will 
has had no “ brake” when the steam demanded it. | he be scrutinised. We criticise more severely the 

We suggest that it would have been well for Dr. | candidate for the Presidency than the applicant for 
Cox to have followed the advice occasionally, which | our boot-blacking. Hence we examine with a scru- 
was once given him hy a good Quaker friend in the | tiny which is painful to the man who is to be the 
following words : | moulder of our opinions, the guide of our children, and 

“ Samuel, thy mind is too active; if thee wants! who almost stands as sponsor for their salvation. We 




















cannot endure blemishes in such an one. 
the virtues, the more severely do we condemn the 
faults, for these faults assume an importance propor- 


tionate to the virtues which they mar. Both will be 
reproduced in the objects of their possessor’s influence. 
Thus does lofty station impose a mighty responsibility. 
‘The lamp of the light-house needs a faithfuller watch- 
man than the lamp of the street. Dr. Cox has been 
set as a beacon-light amid the waves of temptation to 
point out the hidden rocks of unbelief. His lamp has 
burnt high, we know; but alas! it has burnt too 
high. It always needed “ picking down.” 

As we said, these faults are to be ascribed to lack 
of early discipline. ‘This is the “ theory” we promised, 
and which, in our humble opinion, reconciles such 
contradictory traits and actions. We have seen other 
instances, illustrating the same defect. They have 
led us to consider a good collegiate education, under 
a true Teacher, as the essential foundation of a pro- 
fessional career. ‘Take a young man of strong mind, 
craving intellect, unfailing energy—let him work his 
way up to lofty and influential stations by hasty, irreg- 
ular studies and superficial attainments—let him 
never come in contact with disciplined mind at college, 
which would master him in science and upset him in 
debate ; let him always be first in common schools, 
made much of in academies, the genius of his native 
village—and above all, let the influence ot sanctified 
wisdom, dwelling in a Marsh or Hopkins, never bear 
upon him, with its healthy and humbling power ; and 


how shall he grow up anything else than ‘a smart, 


original, odd, egotistical, and perhaps conceited man. 
Yes, he may be different—natural traits of an opposite 
character, may nutralize the evil—the religion of the 
meek and lowly Jesus, received into the heart, will do 
much to withstand the prevailing current. Wise and 


clear-sighted friends may warn of danger, and correct 


the evil—but still the tide sets strong towards egotism. 
Fortunate is the man who knows the danger, and 
works up stream against it—some have succeeded, and 
their usefulness has been increased a thousand fold. 
Perhaps we should not blame those who are borne 
down by unseen currents. 

In this connection we beg leave to introduce an 
extract from the work entitled “ Quakerism not Chris- 


tianity,” which briefly presents his philosophical views 


~—though we fear the quotation will not go far to 
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And I infer from the fact, that he never 
| once mentions Bacon, or alludes to him, (as I can 
' find,) in the whole compass of his nearly 600 octavo 
|pages. ‘The logic of Bacon is the logic of the New 
Testament. Its principles are opposed to those of the 
Stagyrite, as they are founded in universal experi- 
ence, observation, and fact. They coincide with all 
we know ; they lead to true results; they are univer- 
sal and impartial ; they delight in evidence alone; 
they aid in the interests and demonstrate the claims 
of christianity; and they just as certainly exalt the 
Bible and explode Quakerism. That knowledge is 
not innate ; that inward light isfolly ; that any man is 
liable to err ; that we must make inferences from facts, 
which theory must follow and not precede, in order 
to the possession of knowledge ; that men came into 
this world without ideas, ignorant as brutes, and derive 
all they know by means of sensation and reflection ; 
that we must guard our premises, and make them 
sure, before we arrive at conclusions; and that one 
fact is worth a thousand theories, and good against a 
million ; these are the main principles of true reason- 
ing, and the foundation of the Baconian philosophy— 
a philosophy which is not ‘falsely so called? and the 
influences of which can be deprecated only by the 
contracted bigots of some fondled theory, begotten in 
darkness and instinctively trembling at the light.” 

Now it is difficult to say whether one ought to be 
amused or indignant at such a destitution of reflection, 
of investigation and thought as this paragraph ex- 
hibits. We really believed that all thinking men of 
the 19th century, nay all who pretended to be think- 
ing men, utterly disowned the doctrine, “ that men 
came into this world without ideas, ignorant as brutes, 
and derive all they know by means of sensation and 
reflection.” But in this we are disappointed. Dr. 
Cox assures us that this is one of the “ main princi- 
ples of true reasoning,” and in this statement utterly 
disregards the essential established facts, that we have 
an idea of spiritual existences, which, from the very 
nature of the case, we could not get by sensation, our 
senses being only conversant with the material world, 
and that we have an innate idea of right and wrong, 
universal through all nations ; not to proceed any fur- 
ther in presenting facts which show the doctor's posi- 
tion to be not only false, but decidedly infidel in its 
tendencies. The doctor must have considered Phi- 





disprove our position in regard to the author's lack of | losophy to have been since the time of Locke “ in a state 


thorough edacation— 

“The great fault of Barclay, as a reasoner, is, in 
my opinion, the anti-Baconian style of his reasoning. 
Though that illustrious reformer of the diaiectic art, 
died about half a century before the Apology was 
written ; and though his immortal Novum Organum 
had been extant then so many years, it is most proba- 
ble (slighted as it was by many of the visionary vota- 
ries of Aristotle’s theory-making logic) that Barclay 
had never read it! I infer this from the whole style 
of his reasoning, which no one will call Baconian 
who knows how to define the inductive philosophy, 
and has ever read the Apology once through, with his 
thoughts awake. I infer it from his views and de- 
nunciations of logic, as an art by which men ‘ may 
learn twenty tricks and distinctions how to shut out 
the truth, and which only impedes that ‘ secret virtue 
and power which ‘ ought to be the logic and philoso- 
phy werewith a true christian minister should be fur- 
nished, and for which they need not be beholden to 





of fixity,” to use his own euphoneous expressions, We 
} come next to speak of Dr. Cox’s style and manner of 
preaching. In these the man shines out perhaps with 
more distinctness than is usual. He is one of those 
whom to know once as a speaker, is to know thor- 
oughly. He displays himself trankly and unreservedly. 
The characteristics are so striking and so few that we 
see them at a glance, and at a glance would recog- 
nize them, though robed and turbaned on the desert of 
Sahara. They are those which would naturally re- 
sult from the character which has been described. 
His manner is earnest and forcible, indeed, somewhat 
impetuous. He is faithful in probing the conscience, 
and affecting in his appeals. He manifests deep feel- 
ing, and earnest solicitude for the salvation of souls. 
There is a sincerity, a warmth, a hearty sympathy, 
in his whole manner and expression that opensa way 
for the truths he utters, straight to the heart. You 
feel that he is in earnest fer your salvation, and you 
begin to be in earnest yourself. You see that his 
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heart yearns for you, and your own heart swells with 
responsive emotion. He is rigorous in his thoughts, 
and forcible in their presentation ; and always com- 
mands attention, not only from his earnestness of man- 
ner, but also from the exuberance of his metaphors, and 
the redundancy of his words. He surpasses any one 
we ever heard, in rolling off words and quotations. 
A perfect Niagara of them flows from his tongue. 
The peculiarity of style is noticeable in the quota- 
ions we have made. His sentencesare plethoric with 
words. He has a wonderful memory, to which we 


have already alluded, and places great dependance | 
We are told that he never preaches from full | 
notes, often with none at all. His quotations, frequent | 


on it. 


as they are,are accurate and remarkably appropriate. 


But he lacks all logical order, or system of any kind | 


—digressing, episoding, returning upon his steps 
without semblance of rule or principle. His illustra- 
tions, often powerful, are at times far fetched, overdrawn, 
and even rediculous. We happend to read one sermon, 
upon the miracle of Christ by which a woman was 
healed “‘ who had an issue of blood twelve years, and 
had suffered many things of many physicians.” We 
were favored with a rich specimen of one of his epi- 
sodes. In speaking of the physicians, he rather bore 
down upon the fact that the woman “rather grew 
worse under their fostering care.” But suddenly 
checking himself, he insisted that he meant no disre- 
spect to the medical profession, among whom he was 
happy to number, valued and esteemed, and intelli- 
gent, and scientific friends; and thus proceeding, de- 
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* * * * §i quid novisti recitius istis, 
Candidus imperti ; si non, his utere mecum. 

“ But, not to be so protracted, I humbly conceive 
that here, after the ominous parturiant of ages, we 
have produced the desideratum, alike of the moderns 
'and the ancients, a good Anglo-American Dicrion- 
‘ary. I congratulate the nation on its appearance, 
'and hope our citizens, in their spreading millions, will 
‘value it, and adopt it, and use it; whether the little 
island of Great Britain, or the great island of New 
Holland, shall, in their serene wisdom, be pleased 
with it or not.” 

It will be observed that he has a failing towards 
derivatives, in preference to our strong old Saxon ; 
measures the fitness of a word by its length; and has 
manifestly gone into the wholesale business of word- 
manufacture. 

In this connection we cannot fail to quote from his 
introduction to the “ Mysteries of Tobacco,’ written 
in the form of a letter addressed to the late John 
| Quincy Adams. It is given not only as an illustra- 
tion of his style, but also of that tendency common 
to minds of his order to make a great fuss about 
comparatively little things, and pile on the superlatives 
where there is no occasion for them. So far as to- 
bacco itself is concerned, we are not in the habit of 
using it, but still we do not set a man down as utterly 
degraded, demented and demoralised, ruined for this 
world and the world to come, who does indulge in the 
pleasing luxury. 

This opposition to tobacco reminds us of the Doc- 


| 
| 





tor’s steadfast, conscientious opposition to stained glass 





livered himself of a glowing eulogy of the profession, 
alluding to the magnificent eminence it had attained, 
and the obligations we in general were under to it, 
and science in particular. What cared the guilty con- 
science, all polluted with sin, disease, nay, “dead in 
trespass and sin,” seeking the great Physician for the 
healing, saving medicine, what did it care for this 
eulogy on man! Dr. Cox's great forte, or failing as 
you please to call it, is quoting Laten. He is for ever 
dragging in the classics ; in the private parlor, platform 


in churches, because (to use nearly his own words) he 
deemed it “outrageous to distort Heaven’s pure light 
by man’s inventions!” But to the quotation : 

“ Our last appeal is to the ladies—to real ladies. 
Tell me, ye educated and elegant fair ones, whose 
sense is too genuine for affectation, and too much 


‘your own for servility to the oracles of folly and 


fashion, tell me, if the lords of your preference are the 
steeped and pickled fumigators, salivators, ruminators, 





and pulpit, in the house and by the way, lying down 
and rising up. As an example, when speaking of the | 
woman’s perseverance in touching the garments of | 
Christ, he said, “as an old Latin author magnificently 
observes: ‘ Ant viam inveniam, ant faciam,’ or as the 
proverb expresses and eclaricises it, “ where there is 
a will there isa way.” As a specimen of his style 
to quote from a recommendation of Webster’s Quarto | 
Dictionary, published in the N. Y. Evangelist, dated 
Rus, Urban, Brooklyn, February 8th, 1848,” signed 
“ Samuel Hanson Cox,”’—taking the liberty to itali- 
cise— 

“ The work is American, and as such, especially in 
view of its copious and distinguished erudition, as 
suited to improve and assist the language of the entire 
English world, as the best work of the sort to be had 
in orbe terrarum, and as American, I consider it wor- 
thy of the patronage and the glory of the nation, an 
honor of exalted worth and character to our country, 
without a proper rival or an equal in the universe. 

“T do not however accuse it of perfection, or believe 
it in the last sense consummate and beyond the possi- 
bility of improvement, to which, for its excellence, it 
were well if all the other districts would homegene- 
ously conform ; or, in reference to which, it were quite 





legitimate, while we so justly adopt it, to give to them 
the fair and equal challenge of the great Latin poet: 





sternutators or olfactors, that patronize the weed, and 
carry with them its atmosphere and its elements and its 
insignia into your drawing-rooms, your coaches, and 
your presence, on all practicable occasions? I should 
like to plead the cause before a jury of a thousand iadies 
—but they should be all initiated madams, married 
ladies, willing to try the cause, and true deliverance 
make, according to evidence. In such circumstances, 
their verdict would be sure and final. Their award 
would be,‘ Guiry, especially if there was any hope 
of hanging, or drowning, or burning the dirty prisoner 
—Tobacco.’” 

“ For this letter, Mr. Adams, I thank you with all 
my heart, not only as an individual, but on behalf of 
the country, posterity, and the human race. In such 
feats as these, the statesman, and the patriot, and the 
philanthropist, are identified, making an unostentatious, 
but most useful EXEGI MONUMENTUM RE PERENNIUS, 
which shades and dishonors the proud pretensions of 
the warrior, the demagogue, and the hero, of battles, 
victories, and envied applause. I consider it the fitting 
index, epitome, and eulogiurn too, of Mr. Lane’s popu- 
lar and useful work, now fortheoming, ‘ harnessed in 
order serviceable, and intending a grand reform in the 
usages of our American society. I view it as a gem 
for the nation, that will not fail to be extensively ap- 
preciated, widely beneficent, and frequently quoted, 




















especially by the wise, ALTERI SECULO, as an oracle, 
plurimum in parvo, against this insidious and hypo- 
critical ravager, this dirty depredator, on the interests 
and the hopes of improved society in our noble Re- 
public. And as to health, you have touched the very 
point! the stomach and the nerves are its proximate 
victims. ‘The stomach, that wondrous laboratory of all 
the pabulum of life, that central, and primary, and all- 
controlling organ of our wonderfully compounded be- 
ing in this world, first ‘ gives signs of wo; and then 
the nerves, the glands with their secretions, the mus- 
cles and functions of the entire system, respond to the 
shock, and reel under its deleterious power ; accord- 
ing to that grand apothegm of the medical schools, so 


worthy and so true, ventriculo languido omnia lan- | all these faults? 
when the stomach is disordered, the total | tricities or inaccuracies.” 


guent ; 


Pulpit Portraits. 





| 
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perhaps, full of peculiarities, and those who know the 
writer will find them all his own. He is conscious 
also of their blemishes and faults. Ali he asks of the 
critic is to consider that the profession, on the score 
of taste, is quite as humble as the performance. A 
man should be himself at all times: peculiarities, 
eccentricities, and even inaccuracies, are more tolera- 
ble than mimicry, affectation, and false consequence.” 

This is very true. “ Peculiarities, eccentricities, and 
even inaccuracies are more tolerable than mimicry, af- 
fectation and false consequence,” but it is a question 
whether our author, who pleads guilty to the first three, 
is entirely innocent of affectation and false consequence, 
not of character, but of style, at least, and why not avoid 
We see not the necessity of “ eccen- 
They not only mar a work 


system droops in sympathetic weakness. Yes! the| and lessen its influence, but are corrupting in their 


mind included—and I believe that, when tobacco | tendency to the English language. 


When indulged 


makes the morbid langour, the moral powers are de- | in by distinguished men, they are apt to be caught up 


bilitated, their sense blunted, the very conscience in- 
jured and corrosive, as the consequence. 

I rejoice, Mr. Adams, that you are now set IN ALTO 
RELIEVO before the world, as a witness, and an exam- 


ple, and a protester, against this treacherous damager ; | 


while the mild and hortatory manner of the national 
patriarch, is too paternal and too potential to receive 
anything less than universal approbation, from the in- 
telligent and the good of our countrymen. It will, 
however, be quoted on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and the exemplary protestation of the old man elo- 
quent, the ex-President of the United States, will be 
remembered and felt,in the argumentation of millions, 
who never heard of King James’ CounrersBLast 
AGAINST T'opacco, and who, had they read it through, 
would still prefer the wisdom of the republican sage 
to that of the pedantic and prerogative-affecting 
monarch. 

But, I must ask pardon of the reader for the longi- 
tude, if not the latitude, of these strictures, and bid- 
ding farewell to yourself, Mr. Adams, with my 
reiterated thanks for your letter, | devoutly pray that 
this publication may be made a blessing to our beloved 
country, to the civilized and the savage world ; and 
that you, honored and dear sir, may experience the 
large and genuine influences of the grace of God ; 
and, through the accomplished and eternal mediation 
of Ons, the Son of God and the Son of man whom 
all saints apprehend and trust as their ineffably glorious 
Redeemer and inheritance, that you may be well 
prepared for that great change sublime, which death 
will soon realize to the best, and prove at last and for 
ever the vision, the fruition, and the perfection, of the 
divine glory, with all the saved, in the presence of God 
Almighty and the I.amb! 

“JT commend you and myself, with all we love and 
value, to his incomparable favor, looking for the mer- 
cy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life; and 
am, honored and dear sir, with distinguished con- 
sideration, 

Your friend and servant for Jesus’ sake, 
SAMUEL H. COX.” 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Aug. 25, 1845. 


After speaking of the style of our author as we 
have, it is but just to insert a remark he makes him- 
self, on the same subject, in the theological work from 
which we have quoted so largely. He says:— 

“ With respeet to the sfyle of this treatise, it is, 


, becomes a monstrosity in a sapling.” 





and imitated by aspiring youth. And to use the illus- 
tration of another, “a slight excrescence on an oak 
Literary men 
owe a duty to the world in preserving our forcible 
Saxon unadulterated. In respect to the leading work 
of our author, profound and able as it is, displaying 
such a thorough knowledge of the scriptures, written 
in such a candid spirit, we cannot but think that its 
usefulness would have doubled by an inverse ratio of 
condensing. 

But those very defects which we condemn in a pub- 
lic teacher, render him the life and the soul of the 
social circle. Here there is no need of rigid logic or 
condensed sentences. With an unfailing flow of words, 
animated manner, abundance of wit, and a glowing 
sympathy for one and all—he delights his companions 
by his stories, his illustrations, and his warm-hearted 
expressions. His association of ideas are such as to 
render him peculiarly agreeable in a desultory conver- 
sation, while they as equally incapacitate him to pre- 
pare a logical and well-wrought discourse. His ideas 
are associated by the lighter connection of contiguity 
of time and place rather than by the deeper and more 
philosophical ones of cause and effect. Hence he is 
rambling and discursive in his thoughts, without logi- 
cal method or order. 

There is one eventful experience in the life of Dr. 
Cox, to which we mast refer, not as a discredit to the 
man, but as a lasting honor—an honor which bold, 
good men are very apt to gain from a thoughtless and 
passionate world—we refer to the treatment he re- 
ceived many years ago in consequence of his exertions 
in behalf of the freedom of the slave. He lifted up 
his voice in defence of the title to “ life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness” guarantied to Heaven by all 
men. His boldness drew down a storm of wrath. 
He may have acted impulsively and rashly, and thas 
have kindled a hotter fire than men of phlegmatic 
temperaments would have kindled out of the same 
material. We know not how this was, but itis known 
that he received treatment which deserves no milder 
name than persecution. His motives were miscon- 
strued, his sayings misapplied, his character impeached, 
and if we mistake not, his personal safety endangered. 
But this storm blew over and left the air purer and the 
sky brighter. It is a glorious crown to wear, that of 
persecution, and though it may be a “ crown of thorns” 
platted by ferocious enemies, time shall make it an 
“ivy crown” unfading through life, while eternity shall 
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change it to a “ golden crown,” ever radiant with the | cies, and in regard for his genius. 


effulgent beams from the “ Sun of Righteousness.” 
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He deserves great 
| eredit for having overcome all obstacles to the attain- 


Kind reader we have detained you too long The! ment of his present exalted position; with a mind 
interest of the subject is our apology. We have striven | better disciplined, a will under stern control, an honest, 
to present a faithful sketch of him whose name not | earnest love for truth, and a modest, childlike zeal in 
only heads our article, but heads many a great move- | its search he would have become one of the great- 


ment for the renovation of the world. Though we | est divines our country has produced. 


As it is, the 


could not represent him asa man of completeness,| good he has accomplished will remain long after 
yet we yield to no one in admiration for his excellen- | all “Coxisms” shall have been forgotten. 


SIGMA. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF THE TIMES OF 
GENERAL ANDREW JACKSON. 





NO. III. 
DISSOLUTION OF THE CABINET—DESTRUCTION OF THE TREASURY BUILDING. 


(ORIGINAL. ] 


GENERAL Jackson, was at times exceedingly im- 
petuous. If the affairs of State worked well, he 
was easy and happy, and could be approached by any 
one, with the same freedom, that was extended toa less 
distinguished personage, or to any every-day, well- 
bred gentleman. But, if the wheels of the government 
rolled over a ragged pathway, he was not to be an- 
noyed by ill-timed and impertinent visits from any one. 
His friendship, was never withdrawn from those who 
had served him; and, if necessary, he always stood 
ready to share his last shilling, with those who had at 
any period of his wonderful career, awarded to him an 
act that he believed had been prompted by disinter- 
ested kindness. He was irritable, 


‘* Lofty and sour, to those that loved him not, 
But to those men, that sought him, sweet as summer.’’ 

With the members of his cabinet, he was familiar, 
yet dignified, and, when he called them to consult 
with him, he endeavored to relieve them from all re- 
straint and embarrassment, and obtain, if possible their 
eandid and unprejudiced opinions. If he coincided 
with them, it was well, if he did not it was well ; but 
it was not well, if any one of his Ministers attempted 
to thwart his purposes. This fact was abundantly 
proved, in the year 1831, when he dismissed his whole 
Ministry, because it had got into a feud, growing out 
of a point of controversy, which involved the happi- 
ness of Mrs. John H. Eaton, originally Miss O’Neal, 
afterwards, prior to her marriage with Major Eaton, 
the celebrated Mrs. Timberlake. 

‘This.celebrated lady, and she was equally celebra- 
ted for her intellectual endowments, and personal 
beauty, had been subjected to the scandal of the Sir 
Ben/amin Backbites, and Mrs. Candors of the Capitol ; 
and a» attempt had been made, by Mrs. John C. Cal- 
houn, to interdict her entrance to the refined circles 
of Woe-shington. 

Ma. Haton, the husband of the lady, was Secreta- 
ry of the \Var Department at the time; he had been 


for many years the friend and confidant of Gen. Jack- 
son—he was the author of his biography; and the 
venerable soldier entertained for him the most pro- 
feund respect, admiration, and friendship. 

The attempt to taboo Mrs. Eaton, soon reached 
the ears of General Jackson, and like an honorable, 
high-minded, and gallant man, he espoused the cause 
of the lady, He knew that she had been foully as- 
persed, and was determined that she should not stand 
undefended. Without assuming the right of interfer- 
ing with the domestic affairs of any one, he intro- 
duced the subject informally to his Cabinet, and urged 
the propriety, if not the necessity, of its being on 
friendly terms, in its domestic associations ; and, ex- 
pressed an earnest hope that the lady of the Secreta- 
ry of War, would thereafter be regarded and received 
into the ministerial circles. 

Mr. Calhoun, who was at that time Vice President 
of the United States, had been taken into the Cabi- 
net, contrary to previous usage; and had succeeded 
in infusing a spirit of discontent into the bosom of Mr. 
Samuel D. Inghim, of Pennsylvania, who was Secre- 
tary of the Treasury ; and, that eminent man, regard- 
ing the disposition the President had manifested, as 
an injudicious act, signified at once that, he could not 
comply with his wishes, or permit any one to intimate 
or suggest what society should be introduced to his 
family. 





Mr. Van Buren, who was Secretary of State, es- 
caped all interference with the feud ; but, Mr. Branch 
of North Carolina, Secretary of the Navy, and Mr. 
Berrian, the Attorney General, took an active part in 
the controversy, and were anti-Eatonian. 

The affair had now arrived at a pass that ren- 
dered it exceedingly offensive to all parties; and, as 
must be readily perceived, was the means of intro- 
ducing disquietude and discontent to the Cabinet coun- 
cils ; for, what could be more awkward than the as- 
sembling of six statesmen, to discass grave and impor- 








tant questions of State, whilst they bore toward each 
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other, in consequence of their private relations, the | fire, and the larger portion of its contents were de- 


worst possible feeling and temper! 

General Jackson remained steadfast, the friend and 
defender of Mrs. Eaton and her husband. He was 
not to be diverted from his purpose ; and, finding, at 
last, that the feud could not and would not be recon- 
ciled, made up his mind that he would bring his 
Cabinet difficulties to a summary conclusion. With- 


out pausing for further and unnecessary consideration, | 


he addressed a letter to each of his Ministers, inform- 
ing them that it was indispensable, that his Cabinet 
should be “ as an unit ;” that no administration could 
ever succeed, that was "distracted by discordant coun- 
cils and councillors ; and, in effect, if not in substance, 
demanded that each and all should, without delay, 
resign their seals of office. 

Mr. Eaton, Secretary of War, resigned at once, and 
was provided with the Mission to the Court of Mad- 
rid; Mr. Van Buren retired from the Department of 
State, and was sent to the Court of St. James; but 
Mr. Branch and Mr. Ingham could not exactly see 
why it was necessary for them to go out of office, be- 
cause Mr. Van Buren, and Mr. Eaton, and Mr. Berri- 
an had retired ; and both intimated that they would hold 
their places, and continue to serve their country ! 


Ingham was especially eloquent, and argumentative on | 
The office of Secretary of the Treasury, | little about the matter, but who most probably rejoiced 


this subject. 





Mr. | 


stroyed ! 
Never was accident, or incident, or catastrophe, 
more inopportunely introduced. It verified, as the 


| opposition said, the charges of the press; and they did 
| not hesitate to assert that Gen. Jackson had employed 


the hand of a mercenary incendiary, to apply the torch 
to the edifice, with the hope that the evidence of his guilt 
would be destroyed. Such was the madness of par- 
ty! And, strange as it may seem, incredible as it 
may appear, it is a historical fact, not to be denied, 
that whilst the Treasury Building was falling before 
the multitude, thousands stood by and refused to 
assist in rescuing the common property of the peo- 
ple! So far were they from lending any assistance, 
that they stood still, gazed complacenily on the scene, 


and rejoiced over a calamity that ruined thousands, 


who had claims, and just and honorable ones too, on 
the government! At the time this catastrophe oc- 
curred, there was in the whole city of Washington but 
a single fire engine ; and, even that was in a state of al- 
most utter dilapidation. It belonged to the Executive 
Mansion ; had for years been lying idle in a barn, and, 
when brought into action, was incapable of execution. 
An effort, was made to work it by some half dozen 
subordinates of the government, who cared but very 


was one that he very much admired ; and, he deemed | at the bonfire that was making sad havoc with the 


himself well qualified for the discharge of its duties; 
and, why it could be necessary for him to resign, be- 
cause Mr. Van Buren, Major Eaton, and the rest had 
furnished him a precedent, was a problem that passed 
his comprehension. In a word, that usually very able 
man, pretty plainly intimated that he would not re- 
sign ; when in turn, he was instantly informed that his 
successor had already been selected ! 

Mr. Ingham had now but one alternative—to re- 
sign,or be dismissed in disgrace ; and thereupon arose 
a question, foolish enough in itself, in all conscience— 
of the power of a President to dismiss his Ministry ! 


archives of the Republic. 

At the time that the fire took place, Gen. Jackson 
was absent, but soon returned, and ordered a most 
thorough investigation to be made into the affair. He 
avowed then, as he ever did, till the day of his death, 
that the Treasury Buildings were destroyed by a hired 
incendiary, and more than intimated that that incendi- 
ary was paid by the Bank of the United States. I did 
not then, nor do I now believe that there was the shad- 





ow ofa shade for the foundation of the suspicion the old 
| hero indulged. There might have been a motive for 
such an act on the part of the Bank; but, who that 


lt was gravely argued by the opposition that he pos- | ever knew the late Mr. Nicholas Biddle, the President 


sessed no such power; and, that whilst, as a matter 
of courtesy, it is the custom of a Ministry, on either 
side of the British Channel, to resign whenever it 
finds itself in a minority in Parliament, there was not 
in this country any power vested in the Executive to 
justify him in dissolving his Cabinet! 

The argument did not avail with General Jack- 
son ;—it was an absurdity, in his estimation, not to be 
contemplated or considered ; and the lapse of a few 
days brought forth the resignations of Messrs. Ingham 


‘of that Institution, or who that has any knowledge of 
the gentlemen who were the directors of that most 
badly managed, and ultimately unfortunate and mis- 
directed Bank, will so furget what is due to the memory 
of the illustrious dead, or to the reputation of the liv- 
ing, as to believe that the one or the other could have 
been guilty of the monstrous crime that Party Rancor 
intimated had been perpetrated through their agency 
| or instrumentality ! 

Mr. Nicholas Biddle I had the honor of knowing 





and Branch; and the Executive speedily had a new | well; and, although I never was of opinion thata Na- 


aiwl a fresh Cabinet! 
Everything went on quite smoothly for a long time. 


tional Bank was desirable, or that the late Bank of 
‘the United States did any good ; notwithstanding, I 





The new Cabinet was composed of material that could | always thought that Mr. Biddle was over-estimated 


be fashioned as necessity might dictate ; 


but, the war | asa financier and always believed that his manage- 


with the Bank of the United States and Nicholas Bid- | ment of the Bank was bad, I never doubted the spot- 
die was being waged with redoubled violence and | lessness of his integrity, or the purity of his intentions. 
acrimony, when a calamity occurred that, for months | | Whilst he managed to keep the Bank above water, 


and months, destroyed the repose of the President. It 
had been charged time and again, that if the public 
could but obtain access to the archives of the Treasu- 
ry Department, astounding disclosures of official pec- 
ulation, bribery and corruption, and of all kinds of ini- 
quity, would be brought to light, and subject the Presi- 
dent to impeachment. 

Whilst allegations and charges like these were daily 
fulminated by the press, the Treasury Building took 


and possessed the means of dispensing favor, and 
of loaning money, he was applauded to the echo by 
fawning sycophants, and a servile press ; but the instant 
darkness and gloom, and misfortune pressed upon 
him, and the Bank was compelled to confess its pov- 
erty, but not its crimes, he was deserted by his sun- 
shine friends—by the sycophantic, twaddling mercen- 
ary crowd, who had lived and fattened on his bounty. 

In his time of need and of might, the Money- 
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King of the age whom these wretches had eulogized 
and flattered, and caressed, was abandonea to an un- 
merited fate—his character was traduced, his talents 
were decried, his virtues denied ; and, the remnant of 
that life which he had devoted to what he believed to 
be the best interests of the commerce of the country, 
was embittered by contumely, and cold and bloodless 
ingratitude. 

Amid poverty, if not amid want, he closed his 


days, and left no inheritance for his offspring but what | 


consisted in the almost valueless walls and grounds of 
his once splendid villa of Andalusia. 

And, is it to be imagined that Nicholas Biddle, if 
he had been a knave and a swindler, as he was ulti- 
mately accused of being, would have failed when he 
possessed the control of millions, of placing at his own 
disposal enough of the goods of this world to render 
himself beyond -the approach of haggard hunger, and 
secure to his family fortune and independence! He 
died unattended by any of the thousands who had 
realized his bountiful munificence ; and now sleeps the 
sleep of death on the banks of the Delaware ; and is 
lulled to eternal repose by the gurgling of its waters. 
Peace! peace! 


“a 





forever and aye’”’ 


to his ashes! And may God forgive and pardon his 
enemies and the revilers of his memory. 

I do not think that General Jackson ever sincerely 
believed that Mr. Biddle was accessary to the des- 
truction of the Treasury Buildings; but, there was at 
that time an individual about him who made it his 
study to impress such a belief on his mind, and toa 
certain extent, it is possible that he was successful. 
That individual is now dead ; his follies, his iniquities, 
and his errors rest with him, and I am not disposed to 


‘* Draw his frailties from their dread abode.’’ 


No incident in the life of General Andrew Jackson 
ever gave him so much anxiety, pain and mortifica- 
tion as this did. He lost all patience, reflection, or 
consideration when it presented itself. He raved and 
swore,—denounced the oppsition as a band of pi- 
rates, murderers, and assassins ;—charged everybody 
who had any concern with the Treasury or the Treas- 
ury Buildings, with neglect of duty ; and sometimes 
quarreled with his cabinet about the matter. His 
rage was probably increased in a ten-fold degree by 
the opposition press, that daily wrung it in his ears 
by inuendo or strong intimation that he had employed 


Clematis. 


the hand of the incendiary to destroy the National 
records, for the sole purpose of hiding from the world 
the evidences of the guilt, and the infamy of his admin- 
istration. 

The confusion, loss, and wrong the destruction of 
the Treasury inflicted on estimable claimants, the sole 
evidences of the legitimacy of whose claims were 
deposited in many instances, in the Treasury Buildings, 
was incalculable. In one instance to my knowledge, 
the hopes of an entire family were annihilated, be- 
cause most, if not all of the proofs of their right of 
indemnity on the Government of the United States, 
were from a foreign source, and furnished by Poland, 
—by a Government that no longer existed, and con- 
sequently duplicates were not attainable. 

General Jackson always said that the incendiary 
who applied the match to the Treasury Buildings 
would finally be detected; and two years after he 
yielded the “ Royal Mace” to Mr. Van Buren, two 
men were arrested, charged with the crime ; and one 
of them, though he was convicted, was subsequently 
pardoned, because it was ascertained that he was 
guiltless, and had been condemned on perjured evi- 
dence. This was the most extraordinary and won 
derful part of the Treasury Building affair; and the 
amount of crime and viiliany it developed, staggers 
human credulity. Neither time nor space will admit 
of my relating the history of this last and most extra- 
ordinary incident in the history of the times of Gen. 
Jackson; and therefore, must defer it to be embodied 
in another number of these papers. In the meantime, 
and in advance of the unpublished history, and the 
denouement of individual and official crime—contem- 
plating as I do, what may yet characterize the action 
of subsequent administrations, I look back to the cor- 
rupt times of the “ Tudors,” and am tempted to quote, 
as not inapplicable to ultimate events, the ejaculatory 
imprecations of the Fourth English Harry ! 


“ee 





Up vanity! 
Down Roval State! all you sage counsellors hence! 
And to the English Court assemble now, 

From every region, apes of idleness. 

Now mightier confines purge you of your scum ; 
Have you a ruffian that will swear, drink, dance 
Revel the night, rob, murder, and commit 

The oldest sins, the newest kind of ways! 

Be happy, he will bother you no more, 

England shall double-guild his treble guilt ; 
England shall give him office, honor, might, 

For the fifth Harry from curb'd licence plucks 
The muzzle of restraint, and the wild dog 

Shall flesh his tooth in every innocent.”’ 








TO THE C 


LEMATIS. 


BY A. FELLOE. 


Upon a knoll of pure luaxunant green, 

Half-hid in alders from the curious eye, 

There blooms thy flower not ‘** bora to blush unseen,’ 
Or drooping fade in all its glorious sheen, 

Unneticed and unmarked by passers by ; 

On hallowed ground thy fallen leaves now lie, 
While grateful incense on the quickening breeze 

Is silent borne among the mimic trees. 


Rude hands of man which temples consecrate, 
And monumental honors thickly raise, 


Have ne’er intruded where thy blossoms mate 

With meaner flowers which months and years await 
The tender glances of tlie eyes that gaze 

So fondly on thy petals. May those rays 

From Hebe glanced, bid thee returning give 

To her thy graces* which eternal live. 








* In the language of Flowers the wlematis is considered ae 
| the embodiment of Aental Beauty. 
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HAND AND GLOVE. 
BY PHIL BRENGLE. 


[or1GINAL. } 


all tumultuous within, until tneir path ceased before 
the verge of a cliff, and she awaked from herself to 
the artificial again. It was to stop the nervous beat- 
ing of her heart, and interrupt the burning words she 
: f yet a us pie a ‘an peoeed forward to the 

I have seen many coquettes by nature and many | very edge and rattled on hurriedly, 
more who strove to obtain that killing title, but never; “ Mr. Sumner, all this is very fine,—the scenery I 
one who failed so completely as my lovely little pet in rasa as well as your omen. But certainly those 
her childhood, Rose Montrose. At eighteen she was knights were as chivalrous as they were foolish to 
mistress of rare beauty, a sparkling flow of spirits,' venture so much for such a simple, silly thing as a 
aud a most provoking, bewitching disposition,—in | lady’s smile. Look half way down this frightful cliff, 
short, every qualification to succeed in her ambition, | and you will see a few wild flowers growing almost 
except simple heartlessness. Her mother was never | out of the very rocks. Now, if a cavalier were here, 
more than a mere fashionable, and had always sought | ms those ag one? cg we gladly would he 
to educate Rose for the same useless Jife. Even at | risk his neck and seize those flowers to wreathe in 
the point of death, she strictly enjoined upon the | some lady’s hair! Iam glad that the gallants of our 
guardian, a kind-hearted, but inexperienced oddity of | prudent days have more sense.” 
an old bachelor, to keep her daughter at acertainfin-| She spoke nervously, and as he cast his eyes down 
ishing establishment until she became properly quali- | the precipice, bent upon him an imploring look, as if 
fied to enter the world as the fashionable daughter of | beseeching him not to hear words that she would give 
a fashionable mother. One can hardly wonder, that | worlds to unsay. But it was too late. 
her mind trained under these influences, took an arti-| ‘“ Were such an one here, he would rejoice in the 
ficial bias. And indeed, what young beauty, spoiled | opportunity to earn a boon that she could not refuse. 
by education, fortune, and the close friendship of ro- | He would place the wreath in her hand, and she 
mantic school-girls, would have a diflerent ambition would place her hand in his.” 
on her first peep at the world from that of supremacy! His words were impetuous, half-enquiring, and 
over the lords of creation? And so Rose Montrose | the warm blood mounted to her cheeks. She felt her 
flirted, and |aughed, and played the unmerciful despot. | self-possession vanishing, yet spake eagerly the first 
But I who knew her well, was perfectly aware that all | words of her heart. 
this was foreign to her character: I believed, in fact,| ‘ And she would keep the flowers forever.” Then 
that her arbitrary commands arose from a nervous she shuddered and calmly added, “ Come, let us leave 
timidity, striving to conceal itself in the role she would | this silly romance and return.” 
act, just as cowards sometimes in endeavoring to as-| They walked back in silence. 
sume coolness, rush desperately into the wildest dan-| Late in the evening Sumner left the house of Mr. 
gers. In no other way could I account for her ca- | Nevers after an unsatisfactory visit. He saw that 
price of a moment and feeling for the next hour. | much of her coquetry was aflected, but there was still 
Her lovers were as perplexed as they were disheart- | enough to cause him serious uneasiness. Several 
ened. Her playful pettishness would occasionally times had he endeavored to draw from her an answer 
subside, and then break forth ina torrent of sparkling | to his ardent and undisguised avowals of love, yet 
wit at the first semblance of sentiment or feeling. | hitherto she had avoided the subject with the full tact 
— _ was, oe she ney “4 goers fulness rd ¢ ge wl yeep mr a aon. ees 
ier heart’s emotion, and shrank from exposing it} timidity. But she had now almost challenged him to 
to one, who might see but could not understand. As the proof of his devotion, and he i A appear 
was said to me, by a young friend, of whom hereafter, before her on the morrow with a claim for an audi- 
whose occasional puns betrayed his sole ungentle- | ence, which she could not avoid. There was a scorn 
manly propensity, her artlessness was so plain that too, ashe fancied in her tone when she praised the 
none but an ignorant cockney could call it heartless- | careful wisdom of modern lovers. He determined to 
ness, and he confessed with a blush that he was once | obtain the flowers that very night when none were 
such an one. ' abroad to witness and ridicule his attempt. 

Their walk had been extended to the full second| This chivalrous plan required some ert unro- 
mile, before either of the pair awaked from that | mantic means in the shape of an iron bar and a coil 
absorbing conversation. Rose Montrose was leaning | of rope. These he procured from his sleepy landlord, 
on the arm of a young gentleman, whose dreamy, | and after a few minutes brisk walking, prepared to 
artist-like eye had been passionately seeking hers for | descend the cliff with their help. ‘The bar was firmly 
the ast half hour in vain. He had been pouring into | driven into the earth, and the rope with knots every 
her ear glowing descriptions of the olden days of | few feet fastened to it securely. With a strong grasp 
chivalry, aud in depicting the thoughts of others; he then commenced his descent. 
had artfully, yet without premeditation drawn forth) About half-way down he stopped to rest for a mo- 
his own. It was the skill which love bestows upcn | ment upon a crag that pushed itself boldly out trom 
even the artless. She had listened in silence though | the almost perpendicular side of the precipice. De- 


CHAPTER I. 


‘ Ros.—Why, ’tis a boisterous and cruel style, 
A style for challengers: why she defies me. 
As You Like It.”’ 
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scending still farther, he found that the rope resting | 
upon the edge of this rock just above, suspended him | 
at some dozen feet out from the main wall ; but when 
he had swung just opposite to the flowers, a few vio- 
lent springs enabled him to gain a firm foothold. The | 
prize was now in his grasp, but in the eagerness of 
suecees, he loosed his hold of the rope, and it swung | 
far out of his reach. However, there was nothing | 
peculiarly dangerous in his position. Like the famous 
samphire-gatherer, in a similar predicament, he knew 
that a bold leap for the rope might save him, and at 
the worst the deep flood was rolling only fifteen or | 
twenty feet below. Carefully securing the flowers in 
his bosom, he watched the oscillation of the rope, and 
at the critical moment sprang nimbly out into the air. 
His agile limbs practised in boy hood among his native 
Highland mountains and tall sea-cliffs did not fail him 
now. But his full weight, cast suddenly upon the | 
rope, tore it at once from the bar, and he dropped | 
into the cold sea. The first natural impulse was to | 
swim for the nearest point of land, and the second to | 
burst into a hearty, though somewhat silly laugh at | 
this uncomfortable termination of his romance’ 

Once on shore he hurried to his quarters in the 
village inn. Like a true lover, he first dried the 
flowers, and arranged them into a graceful wreath, 
and then, more like a man of sense, exchanged his 
dripping clothes for a warm bed. But his sense came 
too far behind folly, and on the morning after his chilly 
immersion, he awoke in a high fever. 

Rose Montrose was sitting alone with blushing 
cheeks, and a soft smile beaming from her half-closed 
eyes. There was nothing around her to cause this si- 
lent expression of pleasure ; the maiden was only re- 
ceiving delight from the thickening emotions that rose 
up from her heart, tremulous in first love. A sweet, 
uncertain tumult of thoughts surrounded with enchant- 
ment the single idea that love really reigned within, 
and swayed the fairy sceptre over her, who had hith- 
erto prided herself on her queenly command upon 
other’s hearts. At that momrnt she did not think of 
his teelings, for doubt on that subject had never arisen, 
but she trembled at the thought of her own deep pas- 
sion. And then the delicious color, that conscious- 
ness had called forth, fled from her cheeks, and she | 
clasped her hands suddenly at the idea of her mocking | 
challenge of the previous day. She feared that Sum-| 
ner had not seen through her coquettish hypocrisy of | 
the moment—that, which she then feared he might 
perceive ; that, which was assumed to hide her heart. 
Suddenly his step was heard, and—oh! the mysteri- 
ous working of woman’s heart—ashamed to be de- 
tected while her face was yet transparent of feeling, 
timid and fluttering, she raised her eyes desperately 
with a confused consciousness that she was about to 
finish her role of the coquette. In her blindness she 
fancied that otherwise her heart would be unavoida- 
bly revealed, and she shrank from an exposure of its 
depths—most of all to him. She was not yet suffi- 
ciently accomplished in her game, and always bun- 
gled sadly. Never more than now. 

Sumner entered the room with irregular step and 
flushed face, wherein fever plainly burned, but she 
fancied it to be no more than a lover’s natural trepida- 
tion. Had she not loved, it would have made her | 
more cool, collected and unsparing in her coquetry, | 
but as it was,she trembled with him and fully shared | 
in his supposed agitation. And she hardly knew 
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Hand and Glove. 
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, as he hurriedly pla- 
ced a wreath of wildflowers in her hand, saying ab- 
ruptly and in husky tones, 

q There—your hand.” 


whether she was right or wrong 


“ Ah, yes! these are the pretty fieldflowers I ad- 
mired so much yesterday. You are very kind in be- 
‘ing so thoughtful, and really deserve some reward.” 
Her words crowded on each other with desperate 
rapidity. “But my hand is too useful a member to 
be parted with lightly. Will not this glove answer 
| your purpose? Why, you seem afraid of it! It is 
| only a glove that I am giving you.” 

All this was very silly and very cruel, and so Rose well 
knew, but for her life she could not say otherwise. 
He received the glove she carelessly tossed into his 
hands: the color fled from his cheeks and lips ; his 
tall form shivered as he bowed coldly, and staggered 
rather than walked from the room. 

Gone! it was reality then. Rose sprang to the 
window, and as she remarked his faltering step, and 
remembered the wild, feverish expression of his face, 
| knew the truth and wept. The wreath was cast vio- 
lently upon the floor and trodden under foot :—the 
cause of their sorrow had been obtained at the peril 
of his life. Butit was his gift—she raised it again 
and pressed it to her bosom. 

Soon came the news that he was dangerously ill, 
delirious, and poor Rose wept that she had cast away 
the right to be by his side. Daily a servant was sent 
from Mr. Nevers to inquire after the sick man’s 
health, but it was always Rose who met him in the 
hall and took the words from his mouth. At last the 
news came by his landlord that Sumner was slowly 
recovering, and Rose again wept, but now for joy that 
she could soon see him and frankly explain all. She 
felt no hesitation at the idea of exposing her own fool- 
ish weakness, for he had suffered from it, and had he 
not aright toknow? But one day, a close carriage 
whirled by the house, and her next messenger brought 
the news that Sumner had suddenly departed, even 
before he was perfectly restored to health. 

Two weeks after this, Mr. Nevers paused in his 
perusal of the paper and read aloud: 

“Tn the list of passengers for the last packet, we 
notice the name of L. Sumner, Esq., the talented 
artist. The point of his destination is understood to 
be Rome ; his object of course, is to study the maes- 
trog in his art. We wish him full success.” 

Mr. Nevers looked up and saw Rose gliding un- 
steadily from the room, but he only sighed and said 
not a word. 


CHAPTER II. 


** Love comes, the beautiful, the free, 
The crown of all humanity, 
In silence and alone 
To seek the elected one.’’ 
Longfellow. 
One year from this time found Leonard Sumner 
still in his Italian studio, and happy only when the 
glowmg subject of his art reminded him of a reality 
more perfect and beautiful than even the delicately 
created shadows traced by his pencil. From the first 
‘he felt no resentment at the seeming heartlessness that 
drove him from his native land. His noble heart only 


| ewelled with astonishment that such unworthiness 











could, and sorrow that it did exist in a form so captiva- | 
ting, and a mind which he knew to be so richly en- | 
dewed. A smaller soul would have been considered | 
puffing itself with offended pride: he thought of it | 
only with sadness that a kindred spirit was imperfect. 
Stull there was a wound, and without any angry 
haughtiness of feeling, he experienced a saddened 
mortification, that he had been rejected, and in sucha 
manner. Perhaps he thought less of it than at first, 
but this was natural and in healing, Time had also 
softened. His whole energies were now turned to the 
cultivation of his favorite art, and already his studio 
was visited by the munificent patrons of genius. 

One day Mr. Nevers unexpectedly entered the 
room. ‘The young artist greeted his friend with 
warmth, before he thought of the awkwardness of 
their meeting, but his inquiries for the health of Miss 
Montrose, were as cool and business-like as any fash- 
ionable gentleman could have desired. Mr. Nevers 
was more embarrassed. The good old bachelor 
tidgeted upon his chair during the preliminary re- 
marks that followed as usual, and then with awkward 
directness explained the particular object of his vist. 
It seemed that he had picked up a protege in the 
person of a Spanish boy, whom he found in the streets 
of Cadiz. The youth appeared to be educated, was 
friendless, houseless, and at the time Mr. Nevers saw 
him, was gazing away an afternoon at a beautiful 
painting with but a real in his pocket. Nature had 
evidently intended him for an artist, and Mr. Nevers’ 
present object was to obtain for him a place in some 
studio as pupil, where he might fulfill all the expecta- 
tions which his fine promise had excited. Mr. Nevers 
told the story quite well, although he was walking on 
strange ground, and acting a part, the very thought of 
which, but two months before, would have made him 
roll up his eyes in comical amazement. 

The idea of a constant companion was not pecu- 
liarly pleasing to Sumner, who lived only when alone 
with his memory, but the wishes of her guardian 
seemed almost to come from Rose herself, and he 
could not decline compliance. Mr. Nevers withdrew 
with an odd expression, half of pleasure, half of 
whimsical anxiety upon his honest countenance, and 
left the artist to follow out the train of delicious ima- | 
ginings, which their sudden meeting had called forth. | 
Foolish certainly and profitless, but he almost fancied | 
himself again with Rose and the past year blotted out | 
forever. | 

Early in the next day came his visitors. The young 
Spaniard, delicately formed, and with bright eyes | 
throwing an air of intelligence over his clear olive and | 
rather Moorish face, finely relieved by long jet tresses | 
descending upon his shoulders, might perhaps in other 
circles have become that pet of all somewhat young | 
ladies,a handsome boy. He seemed about seventeen, | 
certainly no less by the long delicate moustache that | 
drooped daintily from the corners of a finely-cut | 
mouth. Though clear and high-toned, his voice 
seemed somewhat strained into a manly prolongation | 
of sound. At first sight Sumner involuntarily raised | 
his hand as if to clear away something from before | 
his eyes, but on second thought, and a deliberate sur- | 
vey of the other’s person, merely formed the opinion 
that his future pupil might not prove the source of an- | 
noyance that he had anticipated. A short conversa- | 
tion confirmed him in this belief, and after the de- | 
parture of Mr. Nevers, he proceeded to the first in- | 
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structions with a hearty pleasure that astonished 
himself, and indeed seemed to confuse the boy. All 
of Sumner’s advances were received with a species 
of cool gratitude, that chilled the artists fervor and 
really perplexed him, though it seemed to please in- 
wardly the careless young Spaniard. Buthis hand was 
quick and skilful, so that after abandoning this sud- 
den interest in the graceless boy, Sumner derived real 
pleasure as an artist in watching the magic develope- 
ment of genius hitherto unskilled only in the finer 
rules which ages have drawn from the spirit of the 
great masters. 

They had been together in this singular companion- 
ship but a day or two, when a Siciliav nobleman en- 
tered the studio of the foreign artist, whose pencil had 
attracted so much attention throughout Rome. His 
desire was to obtain a painting of a free, glowing, and 
artless Swiss shepherdess, a “‘ mountain nymph—sweet 
Liberty.” He withdrew with munificent offers of pa- 
tronage, leaving Sumner already rapt in the bright 
creation of his fancy, and impatient to be alone. Day 
after day he wrought with passionate skill upon the 
canvass, wholly absorbed in his labor, and seareely ex- 
changing a look with the boy, who was studying with 
equal ardor in the opposite corner of the room. Thus 
were they busied. Sumner upon his painting, the 
young Spaniard in mentally delineating the other's 
features in his earnest eyes, when the Sicilian again 
appeared. 

“ It is unfinished!” exclaimed Sumner. 

“ Unfinished!” said the noble, hurrying to the easel 
with an exclamation of delight, “ then do not finish it, 
Touch it not with your bru:h again ;—it is matchless, 
divine. Another of such unfinished paintings and 
this shall be doubled.” . 

He placed a heavy purse in the artist’s hand. 

Sumner quietly returned it. 

“ T cannot part with this, either now while it is in- 
complete or at any other time.” 

“ Not part with it.” 

“ Impossible.” 

They exchanged low bows, and the Sicilian walk- 
ed out in dignified resentment. Sumner gazed one 
moment on the canvass with a burning eye, then turn- 
ing about, he saw his pupil, and hurriedly seizing him 
by the wrist, drew him forward full before the easel. 

“ There ! is there not something incomplete ?” 

For the first time the boy now saw the painting on 
which Sumner had lavished more than an artist’s de- 
votion,—the faithful portrait of Rose Montrose. A 
crimson dye strangely blushed through his dark com- 
plexion, as he gazed upon this living proof, that 
Sumner’s heart had breathed upon his imagination, 


and mingled the enchantment of memory with the 


creations of his soul. But the master saw none of 
this, for his eyes were again fastened upon that sweet 
and generous face. And then the pupil, with a pow- 
erful effort that sent the blood from his cheeks and 
lips, spoke very calmly, though his tones trembled 
somewhat,in the earnestness of his words, 

“ Aye! the painting is perfection itself, but there is 
something incomplete in the expression of that face. 
I see there frankness and a gencrous nature,—perhaps 
a soul, but the emotions which spring from the very 
heart have not risen to beam from that countenance. 
The model from which that was caught may possess 
inner nobility, and immeasurable depths of true affec- 
tion, but that nobility has hitherto been stifled, and 
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those depths remained as sealed fountams. And there | Rose Montrose stood before her less lovely image. 
must have been causes, too, which have restrained | Those slender fingers seized the brush and skillfully 
this natural development ;—faulty education, perhaps, traced a fairy wreath of wild flowers, such as the ar- 
or inexperience, for that lady seems young, too young, tist drew, all faded and dead, from her bosom. One 
it may be, to know that she carries a falsehood on her hand of the portrait clasped tightly a single glove, and 
face ; that years and epochs have not yet shown her | the other seemed passionately buried in the flowers. 
how different she really is from the artificial character | And then, with a glace, part of merry pride, part of 
she bears. Yes, the portrait is incomplete. Emotions, | anxious fear, upon her work Rogge withdrew. 
the teachings of the heart, and the heart itself are not; ‘The next morning, Leonard Sumner entered his 
there. Yet she is not, or will not always be thus, un- | studio with the determination to solve the mystery 
less her existence is meaningless, and she no true | which his young pupil had thrown around him. A 
woman. Believe me, there are lines and features in | single step within, a single glance at the portrait, and 
that face, which, if rightly traced, betoken a better the whole truth rushed upon his mind with clearness, 
future. In this manner it is incomplete.” ‘even bewildering in its simplicity. He hastened to 
Sumner gazed on this noble boy with amazement, | Mr. Nevers’ house without delay. 
for as he poured forth these rapid words, his eye burn- | She was sitting alone, and as one might who knew 
ed with a strange brilliance, and the whole frame | that her lover was near. He walked straight forward, 
seemed shaken with a powerful emotion which he was | and seating himself by her side, said softly, 
too proud to conceal. A new but undefined thought! “ Dear Rose, may I repeat my last words at our last 
leaped into life within the artist’s mind, and he longed | meeting—your hand ?” 
for solitude to analyze it. He spoke in general terms,| “ Oh! forgive the past,” she exclaimed, looking up 
quite different from his impassioned manner but a mo- | with tearful energy, “ and forget my folly, my mad- 
ment before. /ness. Believe me, that I knew not what I said, that 1 
“It is true, and grievous wrong may have been | feared to say what I felt; that I was weak, foolish— 
done through ignorance. But that was not my mean- | anything but earnest and heartless. Remember that 
ing. This is, indeed, a portrait of a real model, and no true light had ever shone upon me; that I had 
I may say, correct in general, but stiil there is some- | lived only in. the world, and was all worldly. I see 
thing in the original—I know not what—which is not | my failings; I know that in what constitutes the 
here. I have tasked my memory in vain; that other- | noblest part of human character I was incomplete. 
wise faithful representation lacks some hidden proper- | The frame of my ‘heart was unfinished.” 
ty of the original. Perhaps longer thought willenable| “ Bat there is nothing incomplete at this moment. 
me to reach it.” | When you stood before that portrait and hurriedly un- 
He seized his hat and departed, leaving his pupil in | veiled a heart of whose richness I had been ignorant, 
the same attitude, but now with a blush upon his I saw at once where was my mistake, and indeed, my 
cheeks, and softly murmuring to himself. sweet pupil, half fancied that the earnest-eyed Span- 
“ He suspects but does not know. Ah! how rash ish boy knew more of Rose Montrose than did even 
and hasty those forward words that came before a her lover. Ah, Rose, behold the glove you gave me 
thought of prudence. Will he now think the less of once, and would grant me nothing more.” 
me? I know not—it matters not, for all is done.| “ And this is the hand that should have accompa- 
Something incomplete! I could have told him—TI will | nied that glove,” said the blushing girl, frankly placing 
tell him now, before I go, never to enter this studio | it within his own. 
again. First, away with this disguise.” | Here Sumner would always stop, and obstinately 
A little water removed the dark Moorish hue from refuse to relate a word farther. But he often afirmed 
that arch and tempting face; a sly twitch, and the | that he had no fear of Rose Sumner’s ever playing 
drooping moustache fel! from the corners of her mouth, | the coquette in future. 
now drawn up into a merry laugh, and in full beauty | 
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HOLDEN’S REVIEW. 


Modern French Literature. By LL. Raymond de Vericour. Re 
vised, with notes alluding particularly to writers prominent 
in late political events in Paris. By William Staughton 
Chase, 4. M. Boston. Gould, Kendall & Co., 1848. 

We have here a very handsome volume, of some 450 pages, on 

a subject peculiarly interesting to American readers, The living 

authors of France are not all known to us, even by name; we 

have read translations from a great multitude of them whose ex- 
istence we knew nothing about, but this book furnishes us with 

a complete catalogue of the entire race who have been so instru- 

mental in not only revolutionizing their own country, but in 


sowing the seeds of republicanism among the other nations of 


Europe. 

All readers are familiar with the names of Balzac, Sue, Beran- 
get, Dumas, George Sand, Lamartine, and a few of the eminent 
savans and historians, as Arago, Guizot, Thiers, Michelet, &c., 
but there are few who know anything in particular relating to the 
personal influence and character of these distinguished men. M. 
De Vericour has opened a window, out of which the American 
reader may take a comprehensive survey of French literature, 
while Mr. Chase has obligingly stepped up to explain the precise 
nature of the distant objects, which cannot be seen with sufficient 
clearness to be understood. M. De Vericour, from a long resi- 
dence in England, and from his connection, as a literary ouvrier, 
with the leading authors of his own country, was admirably quali- 
fied for the task of presenting a popular history of cotemporary 
literature, while Mr. Chase, who is a gentleman of great industry, 
a nice discrimination of character, and a good scholar, from his 
residence in France, is peculiarly well qualified to fulfil his part 
in presenting the book to the public, The original work was pub- 
lished in Chamber’s People’s Library, and had a very extensive 
circulation, In its present form it offers a very great improve- 
ment on the original. To us the most valuable part of the volame 
consists of the *‘ notes,’’ added by Mr. Chase, which, of them- 
selves, make up over seventy pages. As a specimen of his man- 
ner, we extract the following on French Journalism, a subject of 
deep interest, at present, to every reflecting mind : 


** Moratiry or Paristan JocuRNALISTs.—In a melodrama, 
Ie Chiffonnier de Paris—the Rag-Picker of Paris, which was 
very successful about a year ago, at the Porte St. Martin, the 
author, M. Felix Pyat, introduced a scene in a room at the Mai- 
son d’Or, one of the most sumptuous among Parisian restaurants. 
Atatable surrounded by a who have just come from a 
masked ball at the opera, sits a young man, dressed as fantasti- 
cally as any of his om companions, male and female, with 
whom he occasionally interchanges a kiss, a witticism, or a glass 
of sparkling champagne, while he continues busily writing an 
article on Modesty for the next number of the Young Ladies’ 
Magazine. The young man, it is to be feared, isatype of a 
large class of journalists in Paris. The viees of the roues under 
the Regency have been inherited by a set of youths who superadd 
the vice of Le vocrisy, and profess to teacli moral maxims which 
they daily violate. Their life seems to be divided into two dis- 
tinct and contradictory parts. Pen in hand, they inculeate the 
noblest principles with all the austerity of modern stoics. Their 
task finished, they throw aside at the feet of courtezans the mask 
which they have worn in public. Defenders of virtue, and doers 
of evil, their actions perpetually give the lie to their articles, The 
Beauvallon case, (in which figured Lola Montez, whose name, 
then allied to that of Dujarrier, the editor who was mortally 
wounded in a duel by Beauvallon, another editor, has since be- 
come more widely notorious in connection with that of the doting 
old king of Bavaria,) eccasioned curious developements of the life 
led by some Parisian journalists. ‘They give themselves,’ de- 
clares one of their own countrymen, ‘to gambling, debauchery, 
and all kinds of disorder; they mingle duels and dissipation, 
blood and voluptuousness, and completely forget in the evening 
all that they have written in the morning.’ The picture is not over- 
charged. There are, i: is true, journalists who must be honored 
for their integrity and blameless lives, who are in private what 
they wish and ought to be before the public ; who write as they 
think, and act as they write. But it is equally true that the daily 


press has, for sume years, been sinking into discredit through the 
misconduct of some of its prominent contributors. This accusa- 
tion may be brought against journalis s of all parties. But per- 
haps an unprejudiced observer would not err if he should hold the 
lately dominant party responsible, in a large measure, for having 
increased the evil. Those were chiefly guilty who sold the columns 
of their journals to a dynasty which seems to have aimed syste- 
matically to strifle all honorable sentiments, and to excite in men’s 
hearts an immoderate, an insatiable love of money. They be- 
came propagators of that religion of material interests which the 
late rulers of France labored too successfully to establish. It is 
yr see that the gratified lust of gold led to frightful excesses 
of luxry and vice 7?’ 





| “* LITERATURE, AND THE Revo.vuTion or 1830.—Alison 
' has been led by his political principles to ascribe to the Revolu- 
| tion an extraordinary change in the lighter branches of French 
literature. In an article in Blackwood’s Magazine on * France 
| in 1833,’ he says, ‘ Romance has now become blended with sen- 
suality ; German extravagance with French licentiousness ; the 
demons of the air with the corruptions of the world. The modern 
French novels are not one whit - profligate than those of Louis 
XV., but they are infinitely more extravagant, wild, and revolt- 
| ing ;’ and he afterwards declares, * it was not till the triumph of 
the Barricades had cast down the barners of authority and influ- 
ence, and let in a flood of licentiousness upon all the regions of 
thought, that the present intermixture of extravagance and sensu- 
ality took place.’ But unprejudiced observers will be disposed to 
seek elsewhere than in the Revolution the source of corrupt ficti- 
tious writings, and to agree with our author that all to be admitted 
is, that a few obscure literary maniacs have taken advantage of 
the greater liberty of the press to give vent to their distorted con- 
ceptions ; which is, we believe, the full extent of the change as 
affects the literary character of France.’’ 


The following remarks of Mr. Chase on the noted sarcastic po- 
litical writer, Cormenin, commonly known as Timon, from his 
sketches of parliamentary orators, or portraits en buste, which ap- 
peared under this name; and the remarks on the ecclesiastical 
members of the National Assembly, will be read with peculiar 
interest at the present time, when the leading minds of France 
are moulding the future destiny of the Nation. 


‘“*M. pe CorMENIN, born at Paris, on the 6th of January, 
1788, was, like all the young men of that —_ a violent Buona- 
partist in 1810, was a modern legitimist during the restoration, 
content with receiving from Louis XVIII. the title of barron, 
and from Charles X. that of viscount, became, under the reign of 
Louis Philippe, the most logical, and at the same time one of the 
most vehement advocates of the radical party, and is now, since 
the Revolution of 1848, associated with the most active republi- 
eans in the National Assembly. The first edition of his great 
work on Le Droit Administrative appeared in 1823, and Unrough 
all the phases of opinion which his various writings have assumed, 
as well as in the speeches which he used to read in the chambers 
(he makes no pretensions to oratory), those superior administra- 
tive talents were apparent which have quite properly caused him 
to be placed on the committee appointed to draft a new constitu- 
tion for France. The pamphlets of M. de Cormenin have 
equalled the wide popularity, and possess many of the distin- 
guished merits of the pamphlets of his model, Paul Louis Courier, 
the prince of pamphletecrs. The volume mentioned in the text 
as entitled Orateurs Parlementaires, has been incorporated in 
De Cormenin’s Livre des Orateurs which has reached, [ think, 
its twentieth edition. Portions of it have been translated in this 
country by a Member of the New York Bar, and were published 
under the supervision of G. H. Colton, the lamented editor of 
the American Review.’’ 


““M. pe LammMenats, as well as M. de Cormenin, is a mem- 
ber of the National Assembly, and of the committee for drafting 
a new constitution. He has also founded recently a journal 
which is the organ of his peculiar sentiments. He has for some 
time past led a secluded life, but like Achilles, the vigorous con- 
troversialist has now come out of his tent, to join a conflict in 
which no more heroic soul than his own is engaged.’’ 


‘“M. pe Genovupe, whose activity amd talents have rendered 
him conspicious both as a pulpit orator and asa politician, was a 
a representative of the Catholic party in the late Cham- 

er of Deputies. But his name does not appear in the list of 
the National Assembly. 





‘It may here be stated thatM. Lacorpairg, the most cele- 
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brated of the fifteen ecclesiastics belonging to the Assembly, has | 
just resigned his seat. Perhaps this is a significant token of the | 
disappointment which he and his friends began to anticipate with | 
refereuce to their hopes that a reaction in favor of the elder | 
Bourbon family wou'ld follow the Revolution of 1548. The | 
Catholic clergy, especially in the south of France, are quite gen- 
erally legitimists. The excellent character borne by the majority 
of the rural priesthood, their devotion to the humble labors of 
charity and instruction, have been no less influential than the 
learning and eloquence of afew popular divines at Paris. And 
the indications of a decided rapprochement between the priests 
and the people were so numerous about a year ago, as to lead me 
then to write: Should another revolution occur, | am persuaded 
that the priesthood would not be likely to be included, as of old, 
among the objects of the popularanathema, Already, in the dis 
orders which have troubled several provinces during the tew 
months past, the watchword has been ‘down with the citizens, 
the bourgeois,’ whereas once it would have been ‘down with the 
noble and the priest.’ My expectation has been vertified in the 
recent Revolution by the absence of that fanaticism whiclr in 
{830 would not have allowed the Abbe Lacordaire to wear, as he 
has lately worn, his costume of a dominican monk in the Na- 
tional Assembly, and which, in 1798, might not have respected 
even his person; by the reverence shown, in the midst of popu- 
lar fury in February, to the symbols of religious worship found in 
the chapel of the Yuilleries, when that place was sacked ; by the 
eagerness with which the people sought the benediction of the 
priests for the liberty-trees erected in Paris during the early dis- 
plays of victorious joy ; and by several other manifestations of a 
spirit wholly unlike the hostility which excited their forefathers in 
the first Revolution. But respect for the priests, and for the reli- 
gion which they teach, is not identical in the midst of the French 
with sympathy in the political prejudices which many of the 
clergy entertain, and of which M. Berryer and M. de Montalem- 
bert, both of whom are members of the Assembly, are the most 
zealous and able defenders among those Catholic laymen who 
imitate the fidelity of the illustrious Chateaubriand to the cause 
of the Bourbons. Should, however, a monarchy be inflicted on 
France asa punishment for unworthily forfeiting their glorious op- 
vortunity of establishing a permanent republic, it is not impossi- 
Pie, perhaps it is not improbable, that the nation might prefer as 
its king the Duke of Bordeaux to the Count of Paris,—unless 
some new Napoleon should arise to wrest from them the liberty 
of choice, and decide the question by his sword.’’ 
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Final Memorials of Charles Lamb. By Thomas Noon Tal- 
fourd. New York. 1848. Republished from the London 
edition of Moxon. 

Charles Lamb was one of those rare men of genius who had 
the good fortune never to make an enemy. Of all the authors 
who have appeared during the present century, there is none who 
has been so universally loved for his writings as Charles Lamb. 
His geniality, his humor, his good natured satire, his quaintness, 
his learning, and his universal sympathies, have attracted the 
affections of all English readers ; but the. present volume will 
serve to increase the circle of his admirers, and deepen their sym- 
pathies, by unveiling to them the hitherto unknown tragical mis- 
fortunes of his seemingly quiet and placid life. An English critic 
in alluding te this volume says : 

“* How greatly will the character of Lamb be exalted in the 
world’s mind by these volumes, The sportive essayist, the wit, 
the whimsical man is here revealed as the life-long sufferer from a 
tremendous tragedy. How deep, how affectionate, will be the 
regard paid to his memory—how full and earnest the devotion 
offered at his grave. We have here the most affecting picture of 
a man consecrating his existence to the noblest duty. A sister 
becomes to him hallowed by an appalling deed of which she is the 
unconscious instrament! Who that reads the quaint happiness 
of Elia can imagine that the spirit of the writer is crucitied by 
daily anxiety for one of the gentlest and wisest of creatures, the 
uncertain victim of recurring madness. ‘ While his frailties,’ 
says Serjeant Talfourd, ‘have received an ample share of that 
indulgence which he extended to all human weaknesses, their 
chief exciting cause has been hidden.’ It is hidden no longer: 
and the world, in its enlarged charity for the weaknesses of one | 
of the noblest of God’s creatures, will also feel a profounder rever- | 
ence for the undying beauty of his self-devotion.”’ 

Here is the first intimation that has been given of the horrid | 
secret which the gentle Elia kept rankling in his bosom during | 








| some day communicate to you, 


| have my reason and strength Jeft to take care of mine. 
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his long life, a secret which must account for manr of his seem- 
ing weaknesses, and which would have driven to desperation a 
less resolute mind than that which he possessed ; it is an extract 
from a letter to Coleridge, written in 1796: 


“*T know not what suffering scenes you have gone through at 
Bristol. My life has been somewhat diversified of late. The 
six weeks that finished last year and began this, your very humble 
servant spent very agreeably in a madhouse, at Hoxton. I am 
got somewhat rauional now, and don’t bite any one. But maid I 
was! And many a vagary my imagina‘ion played with me, 
enough to make a volume, if it all were told. My sonnets I 
have extended to the number of nine since I saw you, and will 
lam beginning a poem in blank 
verse, Which, if [ finish, I publish. White is on the eve of pub- 
lishing (he took the hint trom Vortigern) * Original Letters ot 
Falstaff, Shallow,’ &e., a copy you shall have when it comes out. 
They are, without exception, the best imitations I ever saw. 
Coleridge ! it may convince you of my regards for you when I 
tell you my head ran on you in my madness, as much almost as 
on another person, who | am inclined to think was the more im- 
mediate cause of my temporary frenzy.’’ 


The cause of this madness is simply told by Serjeant Talfourd, 
in an extract from the London Times of the 26th Sept., 1796: 


“On Friday afternoon, the coroner and a jury sat on the body 
of a lady in the neighborhood of Holborn, who died in conse 
quence of a wound trom her daughter the preceding day. It ap- 
peared, by the evidence adduced, that, while the family were pre- 
paring for dinner, the young lady seized a case-knife lying on the 
table, andin a menacing manner pursued a little girl, her appren- 
tice, round the room. On the calls of her infirm mother to for- 
bear, she renounced her first object, and, with loud sbrieks, 
approached her parent. The child, by her cries, quickly brought 
up the landlord of the house, but too late. The dreadful scene pre- 
sented to him the mother lifeless, pierced to the heart, on 2 chair, 
her daughter yet wildly standing over her with the fata! knife, 
and the old man, her father, weeping by her side, himself bleed- 
ing at the forehead from the effects of a severe blow he received 
from one of the forks she had been madly hurling about the 
room.”’ 

The daughter was Mary Lamb, the Bridget Elia of his essays, 
and his much loved and most gentle sister, who, worn down to a 
state of extreme nervous misery, by attention to needle-work by 
day and to her mother by night, until the insanity, which had 
been manifested more than once, broke out into frenzy. She had 
killed her mother whom she so tenderly loved, and whose life was 
so dear to her that, in seeking to preserve it, she destroyed it in 
her frenzy. It was no wouder that Lamb went mad, the only 
wonder is that he ever recovered his senses, and employed his 
shattered faculties for the benefit of mankind. 

The following letter was written by Lamb to Coleridge : 

‘** White, or some of my friends, or the public papers by this 
time may have informed you of the terrible calamities that have 
fallen on our family. I will only give you the outlines: My 
poor dear, dearest sister, in a fit of insanity, has been the death 
of her own mother. I was at hand only time enough to snateh 
the knife ont of her grasp. She is at present in a mad-house, 
from whence I fear she must be removed to an hospital. God 
has preserved to me my senses—I eat, and drink, and sleep, and 
have my judgment, I believe, very sound. My poor father was 
slightly wounded, and I am left to take care of him and my aunt. 
Mr. Norris, of the Blue-coat School, has been very kind to us, and 


| we have no other friend ; but, thank God, I am very calm and 


composed, and able to do the best that remains todo. Write as 
religious a letter as possile, but no mention of what is gone and 
done with. With me‘ the former things are passed away,’ and 
I have something more to do than to feel. 

**God Almighty have us well in His keeping. 

C. Lams. 

‘Mention nothing of poetry. I have destroyed every vestige 

of past vanities of that kind. Do as you please, but if you pub- 


| lish, publish mine (I give you free leave) without name or initial, 


and never send me a book, I charge you. 

** Your own judgment will convince you not to take any no- 
tice of this yet to vourdear wife. You look after your fami!ly—I 
T charge 
you, don't think of coming to see me—write. I will not see you 
if you come. God Almighty love you and all of us. 

C. Lams.’ 


The book itself is so much more interesting than anything that 
we could say about it, that we need make no apologies for quo- 



























































ting so largely from its pages. Here is more of this sad tragedy 
from Lamb’sown pen. It was written to Coleridge after visiting 
his sister in the asylum: 


‘“*T have seen her. I found her, this morning, calm and serene ; 
far, very far from an indecent forgetful serenity ; she has a most 
atfectionate and tender concern for what hashappened. Indeed, 
from the beginning, frightful and hopeless as her disorder seemed, 
1 had confidence enough in her strength of mind, and religious 
principle, to look forward to a time when even ske might recover 
tranquillity. God be praised, Coleridge, wonderful as it is to tell, 
] have never once been otherwise than collected and calm ; even 
on the dreadful day, and in the midst of the terrible scene, I pre- 
served a tranquillity which bystanders may have construed into 
indifference—a tranquillity not of despair. Is it folly or sin in 
me to say that it was a religious principle that most supported 
me? I allow much to other tavorable circumstances. I felt that 
1 had something else to do than to regret. On that first evening, 
my aunt was lying insensible, to all appearance like one dying— 
my father, with his poor forehead plastered over, from a wound 
he had received from a daughter dearly loved by him, and who 
loved him no less dearly—my mother a dead and murdered corpse 
in the next room—yet I was wonderfully supported. I closed 
not my eyes in sleep that night, but lay without terrors and with- 
out despair, 1 have lost no sleep since. I had been long used 
uot to rest in things of sense—had endeavored after a comprehen- 
sion of mind, unsatisfied with the ‘ignorant present time,’ and 
this keptmeup. I had the whole weight of the family thrown 
on me ; for my brother, little disposed (1 speak not without ten- 
derness for him) at any time to take care of old age and intirmi- 
ties, had now, with his bad leg, an exemption from such duties, 
and I was now left alone. One little incident may serve to 
make you understand my way of managing my mind, Within 
a day or two after the fatal one, we dressed for dinner a tongue 
which we had saited for some weeks in the house. As I sat 
down, a feeling like remorse struck me—this tongue poor Mary 
got for me, and [ ean partake of it now, when she is tar away ! 
A thought oceurred aud relieved me—if I give in to this way of 
feeling, there is not a chair, a room, an object in our rooms, that 
will not awaken the keenest griefs; | must rise above such 
weaknesses. I hope this was not want of true feeling. I did 
not let this carry me, though, too far. On the very second day (1 
date from the day of horrors,) as usual in such cases, there were 
a matter of twenty people, I do think, supping in our room ; they 
prey ailed with me to eat with them (for to eat I never refused.) 
Mhey were all making merry in the room! Some had come 
fiom friendship, some from busy curiosity, and some from interest ; 
I was going to partake with them, when my recollection came 
that my poor dead mother was lying in the next room—the very 
next room: a mother who, through life, wished nothing but her 
children’s welfare. Indignation, the rage of grief, something like 
remorse, rushed upon my mind. In an agony of emotion I tound 
my way mechanically to the adjoining room, and fell on my 
knees by the side of her coffin, asking forgiveness of Heaven, and 
sometimes of her, for forgetting herso soon. Tranquillity returned, 
and it was the only violent emotion that mastered me, and | 
think it did me good.’’ 


In another letter to Coleridge, Lamb writes : 


‘* Mary continues serene and cheerful. [have not by me alittie 
letter she wrote to me; for, though I see her almost every day, 
yet we delight to write to one another, for we can scarce see each 
other but in company with some of the people of the house. I 
have not the letter by me, but will quote from memory what she 
wrote in it: ‘Ihave no bad terrifying dreams. At midnight, 
when I happen to wake, the nurse sleeping by the side of me, 
with the noise of the poor mad people around me, I have no fear. 
The spirit of my mother seems to descend and smile upon me, and 
bid me live to enjoy the life and reason which the Almighty has 
given me. I shall see her again in heaven ; she will then under- 
stand me better. My grandmother, too, will understand me 
better, and will then say no more, as she used to do, * Polly, 
what are those poor crazy moythered brains of yours thinking of 
always?’ Poor Mary! my mother indeed never understood her 
right. She loved her, as she loved us all, with a mother’s love ; 
but in opinion, in feeling, and sentiment, and disposition, bore 
so distant a resemblance to her daughter, that she never under- 
stood her right ; never could believe how much she loved her ; 
but met her caresses, her protestations of filial affection, too fre- 

uently with coldness and repulse. Still she was a good mother. 
Gob forbid I should think of her but most respectfully, most af- 
feetionately.”’ 


We have not space to quote as largely as we could wish from 
this most interesting book, to give the entire history of this awful 
domestic tragedy, which, although enacted in the heart of Lon- 
don by people in daily intercourse with the world by means of 
their pens, was only known to the principal actors and a very few 
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1 of their intimate friends. In the whole range of fiction there is 
nothing half so sad, as the calamity of the gentle Charlies Lamb 
and his most unfortunate sister. There is nothing more heroic 


than his patient endurance of suffering, nothing more touching 
than his deep abiding love for his sister. It appears that the suf- 
fering sister and the ever affectionate brother were in the habit of 
taking a yearly holiday, which was often followed by the insanity 
of the sister. Sergeant Talfourd says : 


** When they ventured to take it, a straight-waistcoat, care- 
fully packed by Miss Lamb herself, was their constant compan- 
ton. Sad experience, at last, induced the abandonment of the 
annual excursion, and Lamb was contented with walks in and 
near London, during the interval of labor. Miss Lamb experi- 
enced, and full well understood premonitory symptoms of the 
attack, in restlessness, low fever, and the inability to sleep ; and, 
as gently as possible, prepared her brother for the duty 4 must 
soon perform ; and thus, unless hecould stave off the terrible 
separation till Sunday, obliged him to ask leave of absence from 
the office as if for a day’s pleasure—a bitter mockery! On one 
| oceasion Mr, Charles Lioyd met them, slowly pacing together a 
| little footpath in Hoxton fields, both weeping bitterly, and touand 
| on joining them, that they were taking their solemn way to the 

accustomed Asylum ! 

*“Will any one, acquainted with these secret passages of 
Lamb’s history, wonder that, with a strong physical inchnation 
for the stimulus and support of strong drinks—which man is 
framed moderately to rejoice in—he should snatch some wild 
pleasure ‘ between the acts’ (as he called them) ‘ of his distress 
ful drama,’ and that, still more, during the loneliness of the soli- 
tude created by his sister’s absences, he should obtain the solace 
of an hour’s feverish dream? That, notwithstanding that 
frailty, he performed the duties of his hard lot with exemplary 
steadiness and discretion is indeed wonderful—especially when 
it is recollected that he had himself been visited, when in the 
dawn of manhood, with his sister’s malady, the seeds of which 
were doubtless in his frame. While that natural predisposition 
may explain some oceasioual flightiness of expression on serious 
matters, fruit of some wayward fancy which flitted throngh 
his brain, without disturbing his constant reason or reaching his 
heart, and some little extravagances of fitful mirth, how does it 
heighten the moral courage by which the disease was controlled 
and the severest duties performed! Never surely was there a 
more striking example of the power of a virtuous, rather say of a 
pions, wish to conquer the fiery suggestions of latent insanity 
than that presented by Lamb’s history.’’ 


The author thus feelingly and beautifully characterizes the 
unfortunate Mary Lamb. 


**In all her thoughts and feelings she was most womanly— 
keeping, under even undue subordination, to her notion of a wo- 
man’s province, intellect of rare excellence, which flashed out 
when the restraints of gentle habit and humble manner were 
withdrawn by the terrible force of disease. Though her conver- 
sation in sanity was never marked by smartness or repartee ; sel- 
dom rising beyond that of a sensible quiet gentlewoman appreci- 
ating and enjoying the talents of her friends, it was otherwise in 
her madness. Lamb, in his letter to a female friend, announ- 
cing his determination to be entirely with her, speaks of her pour- 
ing out memories of all the events and persons of her younger 
days ; but he does not mention, what I am able from repeated 
experience to add, that her ramblings often sparkled with brilliant 
description and shattered beauty. She would fancy herself in 
the days of Queen Anne or George the First; and describe the 
brocaded dames and courtly manners, as though she had been 
bred among them, in the best style of the old comedy. It was 
all broken and disjointed, so that the hearer could remember 
little of ber discourse ; but the fragments were like the jewelled 
speeches of Congreve, only shaken from their setting. There 
was sometiemes even a vein of crazy logic ranning through them, 
associating things essentially most dissimilar, but connecting them 
by a verbal association in strange order. As a mere physical in- 
stance of deranged intellect, her condition was, I believe, extra- 
ordinary ; it was as if the finest elements of mind had been 
shaken into fantastic combinations like those of a kaleidoscope ; 
but not for the purpose of exhibiting a curious phenomenon of 
mental aberration are the aspects of her insanity unveiled. but to 
| illustrate the moral force of gentleness by which the faculties that 

thus sparkled when restraining wisdom was withdrawn, were 
subjected to its sway in her periods of reason.’’ 


The book contains a great many lettters of Elia, which have 
never before been published, and a good many most delightful 
sketches by Sergeant Talfourd of the persons who are mentioned 
in them. We select the following sketch of Godwin, the author 
of Caleb Williams, because it contains mutter which elucidates 
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the character of Sergeat Ta!fourd himself, and proves him to be | 
as good hearted and amiable as he is talented. 


‘* He asked his friends for aid without scruple, considering that | 
their means were justly the due of one who toiled in thought for 
their inward life, and had little time to provide for his own out- 
ward existence ; and took their excuses, when offered, without 
doubt or offence. The very next day after I had been honored 
and delighted by an introduction to him at Lamb’s chambers, I 
was made still more proud and happy by his appearance at my 
own on such an errand—which my poverty, net my will, rendered 
abortive. Aftersome pleasant chat on indifferent matters, he care 
lessly observed that he had a little bill for £150 falling due on 
the morrow, which he had forgotten till that morning, and desired 
the loan of the necessary amount for a few weeks. At first, in 
eager hope of being thus able to oblige one whom I regarded with 
admiration akin to awe, I began to consider whether it was possi- 
ble for me to raise such a sum; but, alas! a moment’s reflection 
sufficed to convince me that the hope was vain, and [ was obliged, 
with much confusion, to assure my distinguished visitor how glad 
I should have been to serve him, but that | was only just starting 
as a special pleader, was obliged to write for magazines to help 
me on, and had not such asum in the world. ‘ Oh dear,’ said 
the philosopher, ‘I thought you were a young gentleman of [or- 
tune—don't mention it—don’t mention it; I shall do very well! 
elsewhere :’—and then, in the most gracious manner, reverted to 
our former topics ; and sat in my small room for half an hour, as 
if to convince me that my waat of fortune made no difference 
in his esteem.”’ 

We intended to close our extracts here, but we cannot deny 
ourselves the pleasure of giving currency to the following tribute 
to the amiability and gooduess of heart which distinguished 
Charles Lamb. 

** He used to seek out occasions of devoting a part of his sur- 
plus to those of his friends whom he believed it would really serve, 
and almost forced loans, or gifts in the disguise of loans, upon 
them. If he thought one, in sach a position, would be the hap- 
pier for £50 or £100, he would carefully procare a note for the 
sum, and perhaps for days before he might meet the object of his 
friendly purpose, keep the note in his waistcoat pocket, burning 
in it to be produced, and, when the occasion arrived—* jn the 
sweet of the night’—he would crumple it into his hand and stam- 
mer out his ditficulty of disposing of a little money ; ‘I don’t 
know what to do with it—pray take it—pray use it—you will do 
me a kindness if you will,’—he would say; and it was hard to 
disoblige him! Let any one who has been induced to regard 
Lamb as a poor, slight, excitable, and excited being, consider 
that such acts as these were not unfrequent—that he exercised 
hospitality of a substantial kind, without stint, all his life—that 
he eee | no expense for the comfort of his sister, there only 
lavish—and that he died leaving sufficient to accomplish all his 
wishes for sarvivors—and think what the sturdy quality of his 
goodness must have been amidst all the heart-aches of his life— 
and ask the virtue which has been supported by strong nerves, 
whether it has often produced any good to match it ?”’ 


ton Irving. New Edition, revised. 


The Works of Washi 
George 8. 


Vol. I. Knickerbocker's History of New York. 

Putnam. 

We have here, in one elegant volume, the first original work 
that was produced by an American author, and, perhaps, the 
mos! popular. The service which Irving rendered his native city, 
in investing it with @ poetical interest by the invention of his in- 
comparable history, entitles him to the undying gratitude of its 
citizens. No man is so well entitled to some mark of public 
honor as he, who laid the corner stone of our national literature, anc 
gave to his native town a poetic renown which no other part of 
our Union can boast of. New York has a poetical history, like 
Rome, and its neighborhood has been peopled by a race of ima- 
ginary creatures, like the cities of the old world, and all this has 
been done by the genius of an author who is still living among us, 
a hale and hearty gentleman ; and here we have his first incom- 
parable work, which has just received the last touches of his pen, 
and most wonderful of all, it is now re-introduced to the public, 
after forty years of such popularity as no other Americar produc- 
tion has ever enjoyed, with an ‘* apology,’’ written in so charae- 
teristic a manner that we give it entire, for the benefit of such of 
our distant readers as may be impatient to have a glimpse of the 
book before it can be transported to them : | 








Holden’s Review. 


THE AUTHOR'S APOLOGY. 


“The following work, in which, at the outset, nothing more 
was contemplated than a temporary jeu d’esprit, was commenced 
in company with my brother, the late Peter Irving, Esq. Our 
idea was to parody a small hand-book which had recently ap- 
peared, entitled ‘A Picture of New York.’ Like that, our 
work was to begin with an historical sketch ; to be followed by 
notices of the customs, manners, and institutions of the city ; writ- 
ten in a serio-comic vein, and treating local errors, follies, and 
abuses with good-humored satire. 

** To burlesque the pedantic lore displayed in certain American 
works, our histoncal sketch was to commence with the creation 
of the world ; and we laid all kinds of works under contribution 
for trite citations, relevant or irrelevant, to give it the proper air of 
learned research. Before this crnde mass of mock erudition could 
be digested into form, my brother departed for Europe, and I was 
left to prosecute the enterprise alene. 

**T now altered the plan of the work. Discarding all idea of a 
ony on the ‘ Picture of New York,’ I determined that what had 

n originally intended as an introductory sketch, should com- 
prise ihe whale work, and form a comic history of the city. I 
accordingly moulded the mass of citations and disquisitions into 
introductory chapters forming the first book ; but it soou became 
evident to me that, like Robinson Crusoe with his boat, I had 
begun on too large a scale, and that, to launch my history suc- 
cessfully, I must reduce its proportions. I accordingly resolved to 
confine it to the period of the Dutch domination, which, in its 
rise, progress, and decline, presented that unity of subject required 
by classic rule. It was a period, also, at that time almost a terra 
incognita in history. In fact, I was surprised to find how few of 
my fellow-citizens were aware that New York had even been 
called New Amsterdam, or had heard the names of its early 
Dutch governors, or cared a straw about their ancient Dutch 
progenitors. 

*'This, then, broke upon me as the poetic age of our city; 
poetic from its very obscurity ; and open, like the early and ob- 
scure days of ancient Rome, to all the embellishments of heroic 
fiction. I hailed my native city, as fortunate above all other 
American cities, in having an antiquity thus extending back into 
the regions of doubt and fable; neither did I conceive [ was com- 
mitting any grievous historical sin in helping out the few facts [ 
could collect in this remote and forgotten region with figments of 
my own brain, or in giving characteristic attributes to the few 
names connected with it which I might dig up from oblivion. 

**In this, doubtless, I reasoned like a young and inexperienced 
writer, besotted with his own fancies ; and presumptuous tres- 
passes into this sacred, though neglected, region of history have 
met with deserved rebuke from men of sober minds. It is too 
late, however, to recall the shaft thus rashly launched. To any 
one whose sense of fitness it may wound, I can only say with 
Hamlet, 

*** Let my disclaiming from a purposed evil 
Free me so far in your most generous thoughts, 
That I have shot my arrow o’er the house, 
And hart my brother.’ 


‘*T will say this in further apology for my work: that if it has 
taken an unwarrantable liberty with our early provincial history, 
it has at least turned attention to that history and provoked re- 
search. It is only since this work appeared that the forgotten 
archives of the province have been ruammaged, and the facts and 
personages of the olden time rescued from the dust of oblivion 
and elevated into whatever importance they may actually possess. 

“The main object of my work, in fact, had a bearing wide 
from the sober aim of history ; but one which, I trust, will meet 
with some indulgence from poetic minds. It was to embody the 
traditions of our = in an amusing form ; to illustrate local ha- 
mors, customs and peculiarities; to clothe home scenes and 
places and familiar names with those imaginative and whimsical 
associations so seldom met with in our new country, but which 
live like charms and spells about the cities of the old world, bind- 
ing the heart of the native inhabitant to his home. 

** In this [ have reason to believe I have in some measure suc- 
ceeded. Before the appearance of my work the popular tradi- 
tions of our city were unrecorded ; the peculiar and racy customs 
and usages derived from our Dutch progenitors were unnoticed, 
or regarded with indifference, or adverted to with a sneer. Now 
they form a convivial currency, and are brought forward on all 
oceasions ; they link our whole community together in good 
humor and good fellowship ; they are the rallying points of home 
feeling ; the seasoning of our civie festivities ; the staple of Jocal 
tales and local pleasantries ; and are so harped upon by our wri- 
ters of popular fiction, that I find myself almost crowded off the 
legendary ground which I was the first to explore, by the host 
who have followed in my footsteps. 

‘**T dwell on this head because, at the first appearance of my 
work, its aim and drift were misapprehended by some of the des- 
cendants of the Dutch worthies; and because [ understood that 
now and then one may still be found to regard it with a captious 




















eye. The far greater part, however, I have reason to flatter myself, 
receive my govd-lhumored picturings in the same temper with 


which they were executed ; and when I find, after a lapse of 
nearly forty years, this hap-hazard production of my youth still | 


cherished among them; when I find its very name become a 
** household word,’’ and used to give the home stamp to every 
thing recommended for popular acceptation, sach as Knickerbocker 


societies ; Knickerbocker insurance companies; Knickerbocker | 
kKuickerbocker bread, | 


steamboat : Knickerbocker omntbuses ; 
and Knickerbocker ice ; and when I find New Yorkers of Dutch 
descent priding themselves on being ** genuine Knickerbockers,”’ 
J please myself with the persuasion that I have struck the right 
chord ; that my dealings with the good old Dutch times, and the 
customs and usages derived from them, are in harmony with the 
feelings and humors of my townsmen ; that I have opened a 


vein of pleasant associations and quaint characteristics peculiar to | 


my native place, and which its inhabitants will not willingly 
suffer to pass away; and that, though other histories of New 
York may appear of higher claims to learned acceptation, and 
may take their dignitied and appropriate rank in the family 


library ; Knickerbocker’s history will still be received with good- | 
humored indulgence, and be thumbed and chuckled over by the | 


family fireside. 

Sunnyside, 1848. 

It would be sheer impertinence to attempt, at this day, toeulo- 
gise Knickerbocker’s History ; but we may be allowed to bestow 
a word of commendation on the beautiful manner in which the 
work has been published by the enterprising publisher. 
of the handsomest volumes that has appeared from the American 
press, and, we understand, will be followed by an illustrated edi- 
tion containing admirably executed wood cuts, from designs by 
the accomplished Felix Darley. 
the Sketch Book, Bracebridge Hall, &c., will be published in a 
style uuiform with this elegant volume. 


The natives of New York, who love to call themselves Knick- 
erbockers, should erect a statue in honor of the man who has done 
so much for their city, and his portrait should be placed in 
the City Hall, among those of the worthies by which it is now 
adorned. 


Vanity Fair. By William Makepeace Thackeray. Harper 


& Brothers. 1848. 

The Edinburgh Review, and some other critical authorities, 
have pronounced Vanity Fair the master-piece of its author ; but, 
however critics may differ in this, none will disagree in pronoun- 
cing it a master-piece, per se. Thackeray can be likened to no 
other author ; we have heard him called the Swift, and the Field 
ing of the present age, and some have called him a minor Dick- 
ens, but if he resembles any romantic satirist, it is Cervantes. 
But he resembles no one; he is Thackeray, and altogether unap- 
proachable by any living author, as he is unlike any dead one, 
Although he has a wonderful faculty, as a mere narrator of a 
story, to engage the attention of his reader, yet his forte is satire. 
Whatever he writes, whether it be a book of travels, a criticism 
on art, a pathetic poem, or a romance, the motive is uniformly 
the same—to satirize the small vices of mankind ; and he does this 
in such a manner, with the aid of his pencil, as to make us laugh 
at ourselves, while he probes our wounds to the quick. Perhaps 
Thackeray could not be more accurately described as an author, 
than tosay that he is the antipodes of Bulwer ; and it appears, too, 
that the author of Pelham is his particular antipathy, for he alone, 
of all the living authors of England, is the only one against whom 
Mr. Titmarsh, as he delights to call himself, has run a tilt ; he 
seems able to tolerate all his brethren of the quill but Bulwer, 
and we do not wonder, that a writer avho is the most natural and 
inartificial of the tribe, should hold in especial distaste one who 
is the most artificial and unnatural. Thackeray is a thorough artist, 
with a thousand nataral graces, while Bulwer is an artist, and 
nothing more. We know nothing about the personal relations of 
these two popular writers, but we have no doubt that the author of 
Pelham hates the author of Vanity Fair, worse than he hates his 
own wife ; and the cause of the hatred is the same in both cases 
—because these two sarcastic people have ridieuled the haughty 


s Review. 


Holden’ 


It is one | 


The other productions of Irving, 
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One of the latest works of 
’ which appeared 


| literary baronet without merey 
Thackeray’s is the ** Little Dinner at Timminses,’ 
| in Punch; itis, apparently, only a ridiculous story, intended to raise 


| an idle laugh, at the expense of fashionable life ; but it has a pur- 
pose infinitely higher than this, and will be likely to do a world 
more good, in curing foolish peuple of ostentatious pride, suppos- 
ing that such people are curable, than all the sermons that were 
ever preached on the follies and vanities of the world, 

Vanity Fair is called ‘‘a story without a hero,’ but if it nas no 
hero, it has a heroine, and Becky is the woman who figures in it 
in that capacity. Let all who wish to be amused and instructed, 
procure Vanity Fair, and read it for Becky’s sake, if for no other. 
The publishers have reproduced it trom the English edition, in the 
most generous and handsome manner, with all the cuts, after the 
author’s inimitable designs. It is one of the few popular roman- 
ces of the day that is designed to keep, and as it will hereafter be 
considered an essential part of every well selected library, the 


publishers have done well to issue it in a form worthy of preser- 


| vation. 

Although Vanity Fair is rather a collection of sketches than an 
elaborate tale, or epic, yet it is not easy to select a short quotable 
episode. ‘The following rather rough portrait of a model chureh 
of England parson, will, at least, exhibit Mr. Thackeray’s inde- 


pendence of all conventionalities. 


| A RECTOR’S DISCOURSE. 


| * Why did you ask that scoundrel, Pitty Crawley, to dine?” 
The** scoundrel’’ was the Rector’s nephew,) said the Rector to 
| his lady, as they were walking home through the park. ‘I don’t 
| want the fellow. He looks down upon ap country people as so 
many Blackamoors. He’s never content unless he gets my yel- 
low-sealed wine, which costs me ten shillings a bottle, hang him ! 
Besides, he’s such an infernal character—he’s a gambler—he’s a 
drunkard—he’s a profligate in every way. He’s killed a man in 
a duel—he’s over ead and ears in debt, and he’s robbed me and 
mine of the best part of (his sister) Miss Crawley’s fortune. Waxy 
says she has him.’ Here the rector shook his fist at the moon, 
with somethiag very like an oath, and added, in a melancholious 
tone, * , down in her will for fifty thousand ; and there 
won't be above thirty to divide.’ 

***T think she’s going,’ said the rector’s wife. ‘She was very 
red in the face when we left dinner. I was obliged to unlace 
her. 

** * She drank seven glasses of champagne,’ said the reverend 
gentleman, in a low voice; ‘and filthy champagne it is, too, 
that ‘my brother poisons us with—but you women never know 
what’s what.’ 

*** We know nothing.’ said Mrs. Bute Crawley. 

‘*** She drank cherry brandy after dinner,’ continued his rev- 
erence, ‘ and took curacao with her coffee. I wouldn’t take a 
glass for a five-pound note ; it kills me with heartburn. She can’t 
stand it, Mrs. Crawley—she must go—flesh and blood won’t bear 
it! and I lay five to two, Matilda drops in a year.’ 

Indulging in these solemn speculations, and thinking about his 
debts, and his son Jim, at lan, and Frank at Woolwich, and 
the four girls, who were no beauties, poor things, and would not 
have a penny but what they got from the aunt’s expected legacy, 
the rector and his lady walked on for a while. 

*** Pitt can’t be such an infernal villain as to sell the reversion 
of the living. And that Methodist milkshop of an eldest son looks 
to parliament !’ continued Mr. Crawley, after a pause. 

** * Sir Pitt Crawley will do anything,’ said the rector’s wife. 
‘ We must get Miss Crawley to make him promise it to James.’ 

‘*** Pitt will promise anything,’ replied the brother. ‘ He 
promised he’d pay my college bills, when my father died; he 

romised he’d build the new wing to the Rectory; he promised 
e’d let me have Jibb’s field and the Six acre Meadow—and 
much he executed his promises! Avnd it’s to this man’s son—this 
scoundrel, gambler, swindler, murderer of a Rawdon Crawley, 
that Matilda leaves the bulk of her money. I say it’s unchristian. 
By Jove, itis! The infamous dog has got every vice except hy- 
risy, and that belongs to his brother.’ 

‘** Hush, my dearest love! we're in Sir Pitt’s grounds,’ in- 
terposed his wife. 

***T say he has got every vice, Mrs. Crawley. Don’t, Ma’am, 
bully me. Didn’t he shoot Captain Firebrace? Didn’t he rob 
gonng cars Dovedale at the ‘ Cocoa-Tree ?’ Didn’t he cross the 
fight between Bill Soames and the Cheshire Trump, by which I 
lost forty pounds? You know he did! 


| 
' 
| 





And as for the women, 


why, you heard that before me, in my own magistrate’s room— 
‘** For Heaven’s sake, Mr. Crawley,’ said the lady, ‘ spare me 





the details.’ 
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*** And you ask this villain into your house 
exasperated rector. 
wile of a clergyman of the Church of England. 
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By Jove ! 


Catlin’s Notes of Eight Years’ Travels in Europe, with his | 


Indian Collectwn. Burgess, Stringer & Co. 1048. 


There is a good deal of light gossiping matter in these two vol- 
While 
Mr. Catlin confined himself to the wilds of his native country, 


umes, but nothing likely to survive the author’s lifetime. 


and depicted the red men and their strange habits, there was a 


freshness and vigor in his pages which well compensated for any | 


tack of the graces of style, and in sketching European scenes and 
manners, Mr, Catlin does not appear to so good advantage, for 
he is brought directly into comparison with some of the master 


minds of the age. However, Mr. Catlin makes no great preten- 


sions to authorship, and relates what he saw in a free, and rather 
pleasant manner. 
fast with the Duke.of Sussex : 


*** The Duke of Sussex was a great amateur of pipes and good 
smoking, and took much interest in the hundreds of ditterent de- 
signs and shapes of the carved pipes in my exhibition. Ile was 
curious to know what the Indians smoked, and I showed him 
their tobacco, a quantity of which [ had brought with me. The 
Indians prepare it from the inner bark of the red willow, and 
when dried and ready for smoking, call it * k’pick-k’neck.’ I 
prepared and lita pipe of it for His Royal Highness to smoke, 
with which he ol a seat under the middle of the Indian wig- 
wam, where our conversation 
he drew the delicious fumes through the long and garnished stem 
which passed between his knees, with its polished bow], carved in 
the red pipe stone, resting on the floor, he presented fora few mo- 
ments the finished personification of beatitude and enjoyment. 


continued the ; highly valued. 
* You, the mother of a young family—the | Hunter had left here, that a learned French gentleman in Phila 


was held at the moment; and as | 


He pronounced the flavor delicious, wanting only a little more | 


strength, which he thought the addition of tobacco would give it. | 


“*f told him that the Indians were always in the habit of 


*Good fellows (said he), they know what is good—their tastes 
are as good as ours are.’ After he had finished his pipe, and we 
were moving towards the front door, the moment betore taking 
leave of me, as I have mentioned above, he asked me if I ever 
knew John Hunter, who wrote « work on the Indians of Amer- 
ica, to which I eplied in the affirmative. He seemed much 
pleased in learning this fact, and said tome, ‘ You see what a 
feeble wreck [ am at present ; my strength is gone, and I must 
leave you ; but you will take your breakfust with me at Kensing 
ton Palace to-morrow morning; I am all alone. I am too ill to 
see the world; they cannot find the way to me: 
you, and take great pleasure in your society. 
made known to the servants at the back entrance to the palace.’ 

*** The next morning, atthe hour named, foand me at the door 


ushered into the apartment of the Duke, where I found him in 
his arm- chair, wrapped in his morming gown of white flannel, 
and his head covered with a cap of black velvet richly embroi- 
dered with gold. He rose and took me by the hand in the most 
cordial manner, and instantly led me to another part of the room, 
in front of a portrait hanging on the wall. ‘ There,’ said he, ‘do 
you know that face?’ * Very well,’ said I; ‘that is the portrait 
of John Hunter ; it isan admirable likeness, and looks to me like 
a picture by one of our American artists. If [ had metit any- 
where else but in this country I should have said it was by Hard- 
ing, one of our most valued portrait painters.’ 
* yon know that portrait too, do you?’ ‘ Very well—that is his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex.’ ‘ Well,’ said the Duke, 
‘now I will tell you, they were both painted by Mr. Harding. 
Harding is a great favorite of mine, and a very cleves artist.’ 

‘**T at this moment presented to the Duke the Indian pipe, 
throngh which he had smoked the day before, and also an Indian 
tobacco-pouch, filled with the k’nick-k’ neck (or Indian tobacco) 
with which he had been so much pleased. 

‘** He thanked me for the present, which he assured me de- 
lighted him very much ; and, after showing me a great variety 
of curions and most ingenious pipes from various countries, we 
took our seats alone at the breakfast table. In the course of our 
conversation, which ran upon pipes—upon Indians and Indian 
countnes, his Royal Highness said he had reason for asking me if I 
had known Hunter, and should feel most happy if he found in me 
a person who had been acquainted with his history. He said he had 
known Hunter familiarly while he was in London, and had en- 
tertained him in his palace, and thonght a great deal of him. He 
had thonght his life a most extraordinary one, well entitling him 
to the attentions that were paid to him here—that he had been 
entertained and amused by his narrations of Indian life, and that 
he had made him several presents, amongst which was a very 
valuable watch, and had had his portrait painted, which he 


* Well,’ said he, 


but I will see | 
Your name will be | 
| in’s Story,’ 


pape ; - R ; called the 
mingling tobacco with it when they could afford to buy it: | ? 
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He said he had learned with deep regret, since 


public, through the journals, as an impostor, and his narrations 

as fabulous. * This to me,’ said the Duke, ‘ you can easily see, 

| has been the subject of mueh pain (as I took more pains to in- 

| troduce him and his works in this country than any one else), 
and it explains to you the cause of my anxiety to learn some- 
thing more of his true history.’ ”’ 


deiphia, M. Duponceau, and some others, had held him up tothe 
} 


| The late publications of the Harpers. 

The great publishing house, whose name is known wherever 

| books are read, issue their reprints and original editions with 
such rapidity that the public are puzzled to know who can read 

all the books which this house alone publishes. But notwith- 

| Standing the apparently great number of books which are annu- 


ally set afloat, it will be found that they would be wholly inade- 


3 : | quatetosupply the wants of the community, if only one-tenth 
We quote the following account of his break- | PP rs : 4 
| part of the people read as much as civilized nations should. 


An 
edition of ten thousand is regarded as too large for a popular 
work ; but what would ten thousand volumes be even for this 
city alone, which numbers nearly five hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants. It would only be allowing one volume to every five 
What then is an edition of ten thousand 


? There is but little fear of 


thousand inhabitants. 
toa population of twenty millions 
there being too many books, or magazines, or newspapers pub- 
lished ; if the number now issued from the press, were doubled 
ortrebled, there would still be a frightful number of people desti- 
tute of all means of mental recreation. 

Among the excellent works issued by the Harpers during the 
past month, have been the Marquis of Londonderry’s (General 
Vane) History of the Peninsula War, a work which is modestly 
‘story’? of the War; but it has been received with all 
the favor and distinction which belongs to a history, and is now 
ranked among the standard works relating to that most interesting 
period in the annals of the British Empire. It is handsomely pub- 
lished in one neatly bound volume. Last month the publishers 


of Cliff street introduced to American readers a new author, 
whose writings had been read, but whose name was, until now, 
unknown. The writer of the letters in the London Times, under 
the signature of ‘‘A Statesman,’’ has made his appearance as the 
author of a book half novel, and half travels, called ‘* My Cous- 


by E. V. Childe. Mr. Childe is a ve.y agreeable 


, 2 | writer, and we are happy to greet him under his proper name. 
of the palace, where my name was recognized, and I at once was | 


| 





But want of room will compel us to defer a more particular notice 
of his book until next month. They have also published another 
of James’ novels called ‘‘A Whim and its Consequences,’’ but, 
happily, the novels of this author are now so well known, that it 


would be altogether a work of supererogation to attempt anything 


| like an exposition of their merits. 


The Battle of Buena Vista, by Captain Carleton, of the First 
Regiment of Dragoons, is another of the recent publications of this 
eminent publishing firm. A clear, dignified and impartial history 
of this great battle, the most important that was fought in Mexi- 
co, is a boon to the public. Captain Carleton has dedicated his 
book with great propriety, to General Taylor, the hero of the fight. 
The valor of Americans was never more signally displayed than 
on the occasion of this great battle, nor the glory of a victory less 
dimmed by the conduct of the conquerors. The narrative is 
written with great simplicity, all the details of the battle are given, 
and there are maps which give an exact idea of the plan of opera- 
tions. They have also published a second edition of the English- 
man’s Greek Concordance of the New Testament, a work of equal 
importance to the student of Greek and Theology. 


Mirabeau, A Life History.—This is a kind of biographical 
prose poem, or novel, which has recently been republished in 
Philadelphia, from the London edition, but as no intimation is 
given of its foreign origin, no doubt many have looked upon it as 


an American production. Although it is a work of considerable 







































































priate as an article of home growth. It was a task beyond the 
powers of the author to write the history of Mirabeau, that most 
remarkable man, who made himselt world-renowned by the 
speeches he made in a few months, and died in time to save him- 
self from the revolutionary guillotine. He requires for a biographer 
aman having a mind akintohis own. There is no living author 
who has given evidence of power equal to the task of writing a 
fitting history of Mirabeau but Carlisle, and it is not a little re- 
markable that the author of the work before us seems to have 
made that powerful writer his model. But he only burlesques his 
model without imitating him, he copies his faults and not his 
But the history is faithfully ren- 
The following portrait of 





meriis, as imitators always do. 
dered, and al! the incidents are true. 
Mirabeau will give an idea of the author’s style : 


‘*In looking forth upon the broad and murky aspect of the 
the French Revolution, one individual above all others pre-emi 
nently great, strikes the eye, and arrests the admiring attention of 
the hero-worshipper—and that one is Gabriel Honore de Riquetti, 
Count of Mirabeau. In the dreary annals of that arid eighteenth 
century, he appears as a bright oasis upon some wide Sahara- 
desert ; as a glorious Geyser-fountain, bubbling from the lone Ice- 
landic soil; or, as a resplendent scintillation gleaming from the 
black immensities of night !”’ 


He is wild at times, and at times turgid, and now and then sim- | 


ple and eloquent. Mirabeau had many gross vices, among which | 


was a lawless love of women, but he had many great virtues, and | 
| 


the author thus feelingly apologises for the great man’s foibles, | 


and exalts his merits. 


** Do we expect a great man to be perfect? We do not; and 
yet, in summing up the characters of such men as Mirabeau, we 
always go upon that principle. The vocabularies of all the 
churches insist incessantly and positively upon the imperfectibili- | 
ty of our nature ; and in estimating ourselves and humanity in the 
aggregate, we use a low and defective standard, allowing numer- 
ous weaknesses, foibles, and faults to be the necessary concomi- 
tants of our nature ; but nosooner do we jadge an individual fel- 
low-man, than we fling aside our measure.of humanity, and | 
guage him by the standard of the gods. Such a system is most 
unjust. Had Mirabeau possessed his miraculous genius without | 
any alloy of Joose principles and immorality, he had been no 
man, but a deity.’’ 





Eothen.— Tschudi’s Peru.—Mr. Titmarsh’s Journey to Cairo. 

—Fvord’s Spaniards and their Country. 

These four model books of travel, as different in kind as they 
well can be, are the best of their kind that have been given to the 
world since the present century got out of its teens. They have 
all been published by Putnam, of Broadway, handsomely printed, 
and neatly and substantially bound. Gray wished for no greater 
happiness than to lie upon a sofa and read new novels ; but, next 
to the clodhopper’s idea of paradjse, to swing all day on a gate, 
commend us to the reading of such books as these, that, while 
they open the sluices of the mind by their beauties of style and 
genial graces of humor, instil into it important lessons of life, and 
stores of exact knowledge of things of which, otherwise, it must 
remain forever unconscious. Mr. Putnam has also published 
Warburton’s Crescent and Cross, which is a very good book of 
eastern travel. but not worthy of being named with the illustrious 
quartette above. 


Nasology.—Bentley, the London publisher, has just issued a 
rather sizeable volume by Eden Warwick, on the classification of 
noses ; the work is written in such a vein of half burlesque and 
half seriousness, that we do not know, precisely, whether the au- 
thor was in earnest or only in a joke. All the literature of Eng- 
land at the present day appears to be resolving itself into a joke, 
and nobody seems to be really in earnest but the manufacturers 





of pleasantries. There is, however, a sufficient amount of serious 


matter in this scientific classificatiou of noses for the seriously in- 


clined ; it would eut up excellently well into readable magazine 


articles, and it would probably take with the public ; that is, be 
taken, if any of our publishers should make a venture of reprint- 


Holden's Review. 


merit, yet it is not of the kind that we should take pains to appro- | ing it. We select the following as an instance of the manner of 


| sis as well as that of a man. 
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treatment adopted by the author : 


** Whatever is the cause, it is almost indisputable that women’s 
characters are generally less developed than those of men; and 
this fact accurately accords with the usual development of their 
Noses. But forasmall hiatus in the prosody, Pope's line would 
read equally well thus : 


* Most women have no Noses at all.’ 


Not, of course, that the nasal appendage is wanting, any more 
than Pope intended by the original line that the women’s charac- 
teristics were wholly negative; but that, like their characters, 
their Noses are, for the most part, cast in a smaller and less de- 
veloped mould than the Nose masculine. 

In judging of the Nose feminine, therefore, comparison must not 
be made with the masculine, but with other feminine Noses. All 
the rules and classifications apply to the one as well as the other, 
but allowance is to be made for ser. 

The Roman Nose largely developed in a woman mars beauty, 
and imparts a hardness and masculine energy to the face which is 
unpleasing, because opposed to our ideas of woman’s softness and 
gentle temperament. tn aman we admire stern energy and bolt 
independence, and can even forgive, for their sakes, somewhat of 
coarseness; but in a woman the former are, at the least, unprepos- 
sessing and unfeminine, and the Jatter is utterly intolerable. Wo- 
man’s best sustainer is a pure mind ; man’s a bold heart. 

Moreover, the exhibition of character in woman should be dif- 
ferent from that in men, From the masculine Roman Nose we 
may justly look for energy in the active departments of life, but 
in a woman its indications are appropriately exhibited in firmness 
and regularity in those duties which legitimately fall to her lot. 
We do not desire to see a woman so endowed launch out, unecall- 
ed for, inte the bustle and turmoil of the world, or endeavor to 
take the reins of government from her husband, though she may 
be equally well fitted for the task ; but we are content to see her 
govern her household with energy, and train up her children in a 
systematic and uniform manner. 

She will form her plans of household management with promp- 
titude, and carry them out with undeviating firmness and decis 
ion ; and her husband will act wisely, for his own sake, not to in- 
terfere with her, so long as her energy does not carry her into his 
department. 

But if woman’s circumstances place her in a more extended 
sphere, her career will afford an example to illustrate our hy pothe- 
Of this we have an example in the 
illustrious Roman Lady, Livia, the wife of Augustus. 

Her nose presents a combination of the Roman and the Greek, 
and contains as much of the former class as is compatible with fe- 
male beauty. The accounts which are handed down concerning 
her are very contradictory ; some describing her as chaste as the 
icicle that hangs on Dian’s Temple, and qualitied to lead a chorus 
of vestals, while others accuse her of licentiousness and criminal 
amours. It is, however, undeniable that she was a woman of 
considerable power of mind, which she exercised energetically and 
shrewdly in procuring the aggrandizement of her son Tiberius, on 
whose head she finally succeeded in placing the imperial tiara 
Her Roman energy was, nevertheless, refined by an infusion of 
Greek elegance, and she was a liberal patroness of arts and litera- 
ture. He career likewise illustrates another maxim; that what 
woman’s character wants in developement, is often compensated 
by superior passion. Livia was sustained more by the strength of 
her affections than by personal ambition. It was her son's and 
not her own aggrandizement that she sedulously pursued ; and if 
the lives of the majority of ambitious women were examined, it 
would be found that they more frequently sought to exalt some 
object of their affections—a inheed or achild—than themselves. 

his, however, was not the case with the purely Roman-Nosed 
Elizabeth. She had no affection for any one but herself; and 
the energy and determination, combined with the coarseness of 
her character, correspond accurately with the indications of her 
Nose. 

The most beautiful form of Nose in wom#n is the Greek. It is 
essentially a feminine Nose, and it isin its higher indications that 
women generally excel. 

This Nose will not carry them out of their natural sphere, and 
it is for this reason that it isso beautiful. Congruity is harmony; 
and harmony is essential to the beautiful. A woman gifted with 
the feelings of a poet, need not fear to give them full sway. In 
some of the most beautiful and touching departments of poetic 
talent, women equal—perhaps excel—men. Scarcely half a cen- 
tury has elapsed since women were permitted to cultivate unre- 
servedly the fields of literature, but the brief period has incontro- 
vertibly proved the ability of women to portray with superior 
truth and pathos all that relates to the affections, the sentiments, 
and the moral and religious duties of mankind. 

The names of Hannah More, Barbauld, Edgeworth, Tighe, 
Hemans, De Stael, and other lamented writers, together with 
those of several who still survive, place this assertion beyond the 
pale of controversy. The Noses of the above-named gifted wo- 
men were Greco-Cogitative.’’ 
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Holden's Review. 


The Architect.—We notice’, in a former number of our Maga- { The Cottage Ornee is a ridiculously affected term, and yet it is 
azine, the Architect, by W. H. Ranlett, a work of very great ae ag to Villa because it is more significant ; the Casino of the 
' 


merit, which is publishing in numbers, by Graham, of this city, | 


and gave one of the engravings representing the Cottage of the 
Author, on Staten Island. 
of the second volume, which fully sustains the character of the 
work. 
of two exceedingly beautiful Villas, and a rustic Cottage ; one of 
the Villas, which Mr. Ranlett calls the Persian style, strikes us as 
in every way admirably adapted to our climate, and social habits. 
It was erected for Mr. Barrett, of Staten Island, near the Clove 
road, one of the most delightful sites in the neighborhood of New 
York. 
menclature of dwellings : 


“Although modern refinement has naturalized in our language 
an embarrassing wealth of terms for dwellings, so that when a 
house is spoken of, it is quite impossible to form a correct idea of 
its size without the aid of a qualifying adjective, yet the names for 
different kinds of houses in the pare Anglo Saxon, are very few 
and expressive. Hut, Hovel, Cottage, Hall, and Castle. These 
were all the names that were necessary to designate the various 
dwellings which our ancestors inhabited, from the King down to 
the Swine-herd, and even now, it would be infinitely more con- 
venient if none others were used. But there is a most whimsical 
and embarrassing variety of terms which we now apply to our 
houses. We seem to have been at a ‘ feast of languages,’ and 
stolen a new name from each one for our dwellings. Besides the 
expressive old Anglo Saxon names of hut, hovel, hall, cot and 
castle, we have our villas, chateaux, mansions, palaces, verandas, 
casinos and shanties. We have a strange propensity to affix mag- 


We have before us the third number | OP Taylor calls it, without living like cottagers. 


This number contains six plates, giving views and plans | 


We copy the following remarks of the Author on the no- contracted houses of the poor classes. 


talians bears a close resemblance to our nameless country houses, 
but the name has already been degraded by its application to 
drinking-shops and dance-houses. People live cottagely, as Bish- 
Some of our 
| wealthy merchants who reside in elegant country houses, which 
| they call cottages, would be very likely to take offence at being 
called ‘ cotters.’ The Log Cabin is an excellent name, and a pure 
Americanism, but it is confined in its meaning. Cottage has a 
| charmingly sweet sound, and is, perhaps, more suggestive of com- 
| fortable thoughts than any other word in our language, but that 
| of home.’’ 
| ** Although we have a variety of designations for country resi- 
| dences, there are no distinctive names to distinguish the grand 
| city residences of wealthy merchants from the poorest and most 
They are all houses, and 
| great as the difference is between them, they al! pass by the same 
name. It is different in the country, and in small villages, wheze 
there are Cottages and Villas. 
| ‘* The gracetul custom of giving a distinct name to country seats 
and Cottages, we are happy to see, is becoming as common here 
as it isin England. A place in the country, though it be ever so 
small, seems to derive a new charm from being called by aname 
of its own, either atter some natural peculiarity of the soil, or some 
event connected with the history of the owner, or some local tra- 
dition, 

** In a sparsely settled country, the owner’s name may be suffi- 
cient to designate his home by, as there is not the same danger of 
confusion from having two neighbors of the same family name ; 
although, even in such cases, it would be better to give a country 
seat or farm, a particular name, because removals are so common 
that the piece that might to-day be known as Smith’s, would to- 
morrow be called Brown’s, or Thompson’s. There are many 
places in England which have hecome classical, that would be 
unknown if they were called after the names of their occupants. 





niticent names to mean objects ; but this does not arise from van- 
ity so much as from the servile habit of seeking in the past for | 
nrecedents for our present conduct. A new condition of society | 
fis created the necessity for new names, which we have not the 

boldness to invent for the new things which our necessities create. 
The small country houses which are now happily becoming so 
common, are neither Cottages nor Villas; neither the Romans | 
nor the Anglo Saxons had anything like them, and consequently | 


they had no terms for them. It is absurd, therefore, to borrow 
from these races names which have a positive meaning of their 
own. The Villa of the ancients resenabied, in a good many par- 
ticnlars, the plantation residences of the South, as the hut of the 
negro slave resembles the hut or cot of the Anglo Saxon serf. | 


‘Strawberry Hill,’ ‘ The Leasowes,’ ‘ Font Hill,’ ‘ Charlecote 


| Hall,’ ‘Abbotsford,’ ‘ Penshurst,’ and hundreds of other names 


of English houses, are as familiar to Americans as ‘ Mount Ver- 
non,’ * The Hermitage,’ or ‘Ashland.’ The residences of our 
southern statesmen are known by their appellations, while those 


| of our northern men of eminence are undistinguished by peculiar 


designations.’’ 


The annexed view of a Gothic cottage is not from Mr. Ranlett’s 
work. It is a view of a Cottage in the neighborhood of Boston, 
which we give as an example of the new style of houses with 
which the country is becoming so profusely dotted. 
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TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


OMMENCING as we did, last month, with Barricades, we should follow 
suit now with Revolutions, there having been some dozens during the past 
fortnight. But we take it for granted that our readers are heartily weary of 
such subjects, and gladly turn from the Newspaper to the Magazine on pur- 
pose to get rid of them. So let the world wag as it will, we will take no heed 
of its political troubles ; if there is anything pleasant to be picked out of the 
topics of the month, we will pick them out as though they were plums ina 
mince pie. There shall be one quiet little nook where the din of politics 
shall not be heard, and if any discontented spirit thrusts a pike into our top- 
ics, or ared flag, or beats a rappel, or says a word about the Presidency, he 
will have to do it when we are asleep, and no mistake, 


Aw unknown Correspondent, living in a far off State, sends us the follow- 
ing note: 

‘** A desire to be embalmed in * Holden,’ is the occasion of the accompa- 
nying. Whether, like your Egyptian prototypes, it will be necessary to evis- 
cerate the subject ere you exert your presumptive spices; or, whether a disin- 
clination to sepulchre straws in amber, will operate as an impediens receptio, 
is unknown to me. Names being an interdicted commodity among you, I 
disown the present possession of one.’’ 

The Egyptians embalmed none but Royal personages, or at least, that is the 
opinion of many learned antiquarians, and we are not sure that our corres- 


pondent, to follow out his comparison, could claim admission into our 
monthly sarcophagus ; but we give place to his ** accompaniment ;’’ and we 
will merely add that we have encountered poorer verses in better places. 





LINES 


INSCRIBED TO JOHN TOMLIN, ESQ., ON BEING REQUESTED TO 
SEND HIM A LOCK OF HAIR. 


You ask me for a lock of hair, 
That shades this brow of mine ; 

It is a simple boon to grant, 
This humble wish of thine. 

But yet so many thoughts have come, 
On memory’s pinion borne, 

That from the ringlets clustering here, 
I scarce can sever one. 


If I, for one brief moment could, 
An olden vow ftorget,— 

A vow more dear than constancy, 
By love even treasured yet— 

T then might sever from this brow, 
Some wilful, truant tress, 

Nor keep the votive promise still, 
With less of sacredness. 


Bat genius oft in triumph wears, 
In honor and in pride, 
Some trophy, or some token, which, 
To Love has been denied ; 
So please accept this little lock, 
So proudly worn by me, 
Remembering that I sever it, 
A gift—for only thee. Byrona. 
New Orleans, June 10, 1848. 


TO BYRONA.—IMPROMPTU. 


In fancy will I only own 
The compliment, in pride, 

Forgetting not, that thou art one, 
To Genius more allied. 

Though oft [ seek the virgin muse, 
I ne’er forget the while, 

To thee—when she will au refuse, 











Will give a constant smile. 

The cherished gift—the lock of hair, 
That once thy brow unwreathed, 
Has come to me like morning prayer, 
On heaven, in incense breathed. 
Though I will price this offering, 

The sister curl bereft, 
It cannot in its mission bring, 
The Genius it has left. 


The plighted vows that thou has kept, 
Through many a lengthened year,— 

The constancy that has not slept, 
That is preserved with care— 

May yet, in some unguarded hour, 
Like beauty deeply lost, 

Be blighted as a lovely flower 
By some untimely frost. 


Take heed, for there is many a smile, 
That cloaks the guilt within, 

That seeks but only to beguile, 
The sindess sou! to sin. 

When all seems brightest in the skies, 
This brightness may not last, 

A cloud in anguish soon may rise, 
The scene to overcast. 


The secret tear that first is shed, 
May soon be wiped away,— 
The first is gone—and soon is fled, 

The second lasts all day. 
The crime that will to sin beguile, 
Ameets no high disdain, 
Becomes at last an open smile, 
That knows no fear again. 


With all a mother’s fondest pride, 
That simple lock of hair, 
Thou gavest me—though wo betide— 
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I will preserve with care 

If round my heart—thou wilt forgive !— 
If I the tress entwine ; 

The pulses there will make it live, 


As when it last was thine. Joun Tomy. 


Jackson, Tennessee, June 20, 1848. 

It is surprising that young writers are so much more given to po- 
etry than prose, although every body writes prose, as the Bourge- 
oise Gentilhomme talked it, yet a good prose writer is quite as rare 
asa good poet. One half the time bestowed in the aim of a good 
prose style, that some of our versifiers waste in their attempts at 
rhyme, might produce good effects. 
write prose well as tyros are apt toimagine. Our best authors have 


It is not so easy a matter to 


only attained to excellence by hard labor and constant efforts. 
Light, easy and graceful as is the style of Washington Irving, it is 
the result of hard study and care. A good style in writing can no 
more be obtained without effort, than facility in drawing or sculp- 
ture. It issaid, and we believe truly, that Irving wrote and re- 
wrote parts of his sketch-book nine times ; and a recent biographer 
of Bulwer, whose style seems so natural and spontaneous, says 
that, *‘ his facility is only the result of practice and study.’’ He 
wrote at first very slowly and with great difficulty ; bat he resolved 
He 


has practised writing as an art, and has re-written some of his es- 


to master the stubborn instrument of thought, and succeeded, 


says (unpublished) nine or ten times over. 

Another habit will show the advantage of continuous applica. 
tion. He only works about three hours a day—from ten in the 
morning till one—seldom later. 


devoted to reading, scarcely ever to writing. Yet what an amount 


The evenings, when alone, are 


Topics of the Month. 





might have been, had he been like the friar of Sterne, contented 
with ignorance, but he is greater in mind, if not so large in per 
son. Bulwer isa remarkable instance of what a man may become 
by zealously employing his talents; and yet, this man who has 
written so much, writes but three hoursa day. The biographe: 
from whom we quoted above says: 

‘* He writes just asthe impulse urges him, not as a clamorous, 
foolish public wishes. Into what various spheres of activity he 
throws his active mind, and always with new result. <A resolute 
diver, he plunges into the dark ocean, struggles amidst the waves, 
and rises each time with a new pearl. The amountof wealth he 
has thus accumulated should always be estimated when his career 
is spoken of. He has, we say, obeyed his own impulses: the 
oistros has been within, not without. Although he has been, 
perhaps more than anxious about pleasing the public and writing 
for effect, he has only done so in the matterof form. He has 
chosen, to please nimself; he has written to please the many.’’ 

Every man cannot be a Bulwer, but most men can be more 
than they are,if they would but try. But we are getting too 
serious for October. The following amusing scrap, which we 
find in an English Magazine, pour rire, is a very good hit at some 
of the literary frauds which are practiced on the community in 
both hemisphers. 


‘*THE MYSTERIES OF BOOK MAKING.—Looking over the .4the- 
neum the other day, we lighted upon a review of a French 
book published to prove that none of the works of Alexandre 
Dumas were written by Alexandre Dumas. 

‘*This announcement set us thinking. 
literature laid bare and open, what odd things might be brought 
to light. Only think of a similar work, proving that none of our 
own authors were the constructors of their own books, but, that 


Were the secrets of 


of good hard labor has resulted from these three hours! He writes | &¥®") volume was written by somebody else, other than the some 


very rapidly, averaging twenty pages a day of novel print.’’ 

We wish that some of our correspondents who destroy the value 
of good thoughts by clumsily constructed sentences, would but 
copy after these illustrious examples, and be at the pains of rewri- 


ting their compositions until they can be read with facility, and | 


without any doubt astotheir meaning. There are too many good 
books in the world for people to bother their. heads with indifferent 
ones, and those who are ambitious to be read, must take pains with 
what they write. None butthe editor of a literary periodical can 
be aware of the vast amount of time that is wasted by young peo- 
ple, with more ambition than industry, who vainly flatter them- 
selves that the public will take delight in reading their ill-digested 
thoughts, expressed in ill-constructed sentenees. We saw, the oth- 
er day, in the Boston Chronotype, one of the smartest little news- 
papers in the country, whose editor always writes clearly and well, 
let him think ever so badly, as he sometimes does, an article on the 
Rev. Dr. Bushnell’s Oration before the Phi Beta Kappa of Harv- 
ard University, a tribute to the industry and efforts of that excel- 
lent clergyman to make something of himself. The Chronotype 
says: 

‘* Nature is vast and wonderful. Who that sees the defenceless 
unsightly worm, blindly reaching about to grasp, it seems not to 
know what, could dream that it would at last rejoice and sport it- 
self like a winged rainbow as chainless as the blue sky ?. We knew 
Bushnell in the chrysalis or rather in the crucible. He was a ro- 
tund, thick set, muscular youth, full of animality, but all under 
the control of a restless, anxious, hard working spirit within. He 
always seemed to be reaching about for something which he could 
not describe. He felt satisfied with no formulas, and did not swear 
cheerfully into any body’s words. Probably a wise man would 
have seen in him the germ of all that he has become, but many of 
his smaller souled and short sighted comrades only saw him a young 
man, who made himself needlessly unhappy by his dogged dissatis- 
faction with received opinions. He has evidently worked hard, 


and working off somewhat of his flesh, has worked himself into an 


entirely new life and freedom. He now unites all the earnestness 
of the Calvinistic theology with all the light-heartedness of the 
Unitarian. Indeed, he is quite above them both, and, but for the 
harness of professional technicalities, would be soaring entirely free 
in the blue sky of the eternal and illimitable religion.”’ 


This is well said and justly. The doctor is not so fat as he 








body whose name was, or was not, on the title-page. What 
would be our feelings, were it demonstrated that Jeremy Ben- 
tham’s works were the juvenile productions of Gilbert A 
Beckett !—that Mr. Sloman, the only English improvisatore, wes 
the author of ‘ Tracts for the Times ;’—that Miss Eliza Cook had 
written the ‘ Literary Dustman ;’—that the Bishop of Exter had 
excited a Negro Songster ;—that the ‘ Wives of England’ was 
from the pen of Pierce Egan ;—that the author of James’ Novels 
was Widdicomb (we beg pardon for the insulting supposition— 
Widdcomb’s pardon we mean); and that it is Carlyle, not Mrs. 
Ellis, who writes in the Sunday Times as the ‘Early Village 
Cock.’ Really such revolutionary suppositions are very dreadful 
and subversive of all literary property ; and we hereby prohibit 
the author of ‘ The Disgrace of the Family’ getting up any such 
theories, in order to escape from the pains and penalties of having 
written his own book.’’ 


What a work day world this planet of ours is, after all the 
poetry that has been written in it, and the fine things that have 
been said of the possibilities of human existence by Fourrierites 
and other philosophical dreamers. 
to be told that Shakespeare was a common every day man of 
business, looking after the pennies, like an ordinary grocer, and 
taking the same paltry interest in mundane affairs, as any man 
who had not written a Hamlet’s Soliloquy. For our own part, 
we have never regarded it as a misfortuue that so little is known 
of the hum drum life of Shakspeare, and would rather think of 
him as a God, sitting apart, and writing of the world and for it, 
but not himself of it. We have no objection to being told 
that he stole deer, for there is something royal and grand in help 


It jars upon ones idealities, 


ing ones self to fat bucks, but we have as little desire to know 
anything of his daily life, as we have to know the exact daily 
wages which Saint Paul earned at his occupation of tent making, 
or to see the bills which Joseph, the carpenter, rendered for his job 
work about Gallilee. We do not feel ourselves at all obliged to 
the Shakspeare Society fur any of its discoveries about the Bard of 
Avon, norto Mr. Halliwell of England, who, among other re- 
searchers, made the most minute examination of all the public 
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and private documents of Stratford and Avon to which he could 
obtain access, and has published the fruits of his researches for 
the comfort of other curiosity hunters like himself. 
Courier says . 

“The Bard of Avon makes a new figure in these accounts as 


an unromaatic man of business, a shrewd economist and prudent 
improver of his property. It is quite evident that he did not scat- 


ter his genius to the nght and left in the same reckless prodi- 


gality with which he lavished upon the world his treasures ot 
poetic thought 
ser of that day had come to us! 


been struck by some such paragraph as the following, in the 
* business columns’ of one of these sheets : 


NOTICE. 
“€ All persons indebted to the subscriber, either by note or ac- 


count, are hereby requested to make immediate payment, or their | 


accounts will be left with an attorney for collection. 
apr 1 tf WM. SHAKSPEARE, 

‘*Ti Shakspeare did not write this, it was because there were 
no newspapers to advertise in. But that he would have done 
something of the kind, had the means and appliance existed, 
seeins pretty evident from what we can learn respecting his habits 
of business. 

‘* Shakspeare, in fact, was a business man, and could make a 
bargain that would have done honor to the thriftiest trader about 
Eastcheap or Tower Hill. Atter he had written those immortal 


dramas, which can only perish with the English language, he re- | 


tired to Stratford and became a trader in stone, malt and corn. In 


the year subsequent to his purchase of New Place, 1598, a scar- | 


city of corn gave the inhabitants of Stratford some apprehensions 
of famine. 
the town, whether owned by ‘strangers’ or townsmen, Our 


| 
poet seems to have been among those who were the best supplied 


with the materials for bread and beer; for it was stated in the 
returns that there were not twenty persons who had more than he. 
The books recorded his name and stock thus: 


‘Wm, Shakspeare, X. quarters.’ 


“*TIn the same year he sold a load of stone to the corporation of | 


Stratford for tenpence. In 1604 he brought an action at law 
against one Phillip Rodgers, for one pound fifteen shillings and 
tenpence, ‘ for malt sold and delivered to him at several times.’ 


This is not the most unpoetical fact that has come to light, for | 


The delin- | 


in 1609 he sued one Jolin Addenbrooke for a debt. 


quent absconded, and the man of law reported—* Non est invent | 
infra libertat, hujus burgi’ Shakspeare—what do you think, gentle | 


reader? Shakspeare struck upon the bail, one Thomas Horneby! 


We wonder if poor Horneby turned upon him with a quotation | 


about Shylock and the pound of flesh. 


| 
‘*Some people may look upon these matters too curiously. | 


To sell a load of stone for tenpence, and pocket the money, may 
appear a strange thing to be done by him who described the 
cloudeapt towers, and gorgeous palaces, and the solemn temples, 
To squeeze three pounds odd shillings out of poor Tom Horneby, 
who had ‘ endorsed’ for his neighbor, may not seem very congra- 
ent with the pathetic spirit that pyedominates in the picture of 
Lear, who gave all to his daughters. ‘Poor Tom's a cold!’ had 
been uttered in feeling accents before Horneby was clatched by 
the baliff. Did Shakspeare recollect these things ? or did he regard 
them as newspaper stuff, to be forgotten the next day ? 

** There is perhaps little profit in asking similar questions. 
Shakspeare after all was a MAN. ‘I must eat my dinner,’ saic 
Caliban. Why should not the man who drew Caliban say the 
same thing ? Who is there among us having a brick-bat or two, 
value tenpence, whd would not take tenpence for the lot from 
the city corporation? As to suing for debts, and compelling 
bondsmen to foot the bill, the only remark to the purpose is— 
money is money : 

‘** The word is ‘ pitch and pay.’ 
For oaths are straws, men’s faiths are water casks, 
And Holdfast is the only dog, my duck, 
Theretore Caveto by thy Councillor. 

“Tom Horneby, doubtless, deserved to smart for being surety 
for such a scape grace as John Addenbrooke. f 
see him now, the latter catiff, dodging round the corner of a street 


n Stratford, lest he should encounter the face of the mighty | 


master of the drama, and be asked to‘ settle that small account.’ 
What right had he to buy ‘ upon tick,’ when Shakspeare wanted 
ready cash ? 

** It is an indubitable fact, then, that Shakspeare kept his shop, 
and that his shop kept him, yet Macbeth and the Tempest were 
written! We do not encourage all shop-keepers in the notion 
that they are Shakspeares, but it is clear that a man may make 
good poetry and look well after his pelf.’’ 


The Boston | 


What if the Stratford Courier or daily Adverti- | 
We are not positive that such — 
publications did then actually issue from the banks of the Avon, | 
but had this been the ease, how would our wondering eyes have | 


An account was taken of all the corn and malt in | 


We think we | 
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Tue Strupy or CaaTeavertand.—The harly-burly in France 
has prevented the people of that distracted country, as well as 
the lovers of poetry in all parts of the world, from paying that de 
| gree of respect to the memory of Chateaubriand, which the death 


of so illustrious a poet demanded. A writer in the Charleston Cou 
rier, who signs Palmetto, gives an interesting account of an inter 


view he had with Chateaubriand but a year or so before his death, 


from which we extract the following account of the poet’s study : 
‘* His study was a middle-sized oblong room, panneled with oak 
on every side to the height of about six feet from the Mosaic floor. 
Behind these pannels were shelves for his unequalled and curious 
library on the History of France, and a fall collection of the wn- 
tings of the Fathers of the Catholic Church. On the mantle-piece 


was a bronze clock, with a model of a gothic cathedral on either 
side. All the furniture of the room was of oak, and in the centre 
was a large table covered with green cloth, almost concealed by 
numerous books open and shut, engravings, maps, seals, Xe. 

At this table CoaTEauBRIAND used to sit all day, dictating his 
thoughts to his amanuensis, or uniting himself to the mosic of a 


} Juw murmur from his own lips, as if he were conversing inward- 
ly with the muse from whom he drew his inspiration. The last 
time I saw him in this classical retreat, he showed me a map of 
| the United States, given him by General WasnIneTon, and re- 
| counted with interest his peregrinations through the untrodden 
| forests. But when the conversation turned on France, then a 
prey to Louis PaiLuipre, his thoughts and words took a melan 

For some years his tomb has been ready on a small 
| rock, in the harbor of St. Malo, and the waves of the Atlantic, 
when lashed by the Western storm, beat over the remains ol 
CHATEAUBRIAND.” 


| choly turn, 


Ture Monsrer Desror or THe Worip.—The sum of in- 
debtedness of that conglomerate of humanity which we call Eng- 


land, is so prodigiously great that it should be always referred to 
| as a standard of size, and instead of saying as high as a mountain, 


as big as a church door, as long as from here to yonder, &c., it 
would give a much livelieridea of height, breadth, length, or vice 
| versa to say it is as big as the debt of England, but then, as there 
is nothing else in the world half so great, the hyperbolical ex 
| travagance of such a comparison might destroy its effect. An 
ingenious author has taken the pains to make the following sta- 
tistical estimate of the English debt : 


“Tts weight in gold would be 6,282 tons; in silver, 120,000 
| tons ; its transporiation in gold would require 26 ships of 250 tons 
each ; 12,581 horse carts, each carrying half a ton, and forming a 
procession of 25 miles in length, o1 231,769 soldiers, each carrying 
00 Ibs. in sovereigns, piled one upon another, they would be 710 
miles in height ; laying them side by side, and touching each oth- 
¢r, they would form a chain of gold of 11,048 miles in length, o1 
nearly twice the circumference of the moon ; the same amount in 
one pound notes, sewed together, would carpet a turnpike road 40 
feet broad and 1040 miles long, or from Land's End to John 
O’Groat’s and half way back again ; if sewed together end to end, 
they would form a bandage reaching four times round the world, 
or sixteen times round the moon ; divide the debt equally among 
the inhabitants of the world, and each person, man, woman, or 
child, of every color, would receive as their share, 16s; it would 
require 476 ships of 250 tons each to transport it in silver from 
Mexico (provided the mines in that country could furnish it,) and 
after reaching England, 240,000 one horse carts, carrying half a 
ton each, making a procession 677 miles long, or 5,000,000 of men 
carrying 50 Ibs, each, to deposit in the vaults, prior to its issue for 
the redemption of outstanding pledges.”’ 


English reformers need not trouble themselves to eradicate par 
ticular evils in their government, for while the people of that 
| country have to pay out of their daily earnings, the interest on such 
a debt, there can be no let up to the nuisances and indignities 
which they suffer. Happily for us, in our country, we have no 
debt at all in comparison with that of England. 


A Fortunate Eprror.—Mons. Frederick Gaillardet came to 
New York some eight or ten years since to seek his fortune; he 
left Paris in difficulty, and after residing a while in New Orleans, 
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left that place in debt. Soon after his arrival in New York he 
became the editor and proprietor of the Courrier des Etats Unis, 
the French weekly paper, which was hardly paying its expenses, 
and by tact, management, and industry, he so raised the value of 
it, that last winter he sold out his interest for the sum of $50,000, 
and returned to Paris with $70,000 dollars in his pocket, where 
he appears to be a good deal of a lion. A Paris letter-writer says : 
‘*M. Gaillardet, formerly of the Courrier des Etats Unis, is 
quite a lion here, not only from his personal qualities but from 


the astonishing fact that he made a fortune by a newspaper in | 
New York. There is no end to the exaggeration both of the | 
amount of the fortune and the time he was employed in making | 


it. One says he was in New York five years, and brought off 


eight hundred thousand francs ; another four and nine hundred | 


thousand ; another six and seven hundred thousand ; and anoth- 


er three years, and a million; the orthodox version is thought to | 


be six years and six hundred thousand, which makes twenty thou- 
sand francs a year, clear money. At the theatre of the Porte St. 
Martin, the other evening, says the Charivari, a pale thin gentle- 
man in one of the side boxes was the object of universal atten- 
tion. All the glasses in the house were directed at him. The 
play on the stage was neglected. 
covered that it was M. Gaillardet, the man who had made a heap 


of money by editing a newspaper in New York.”’ 


Nothing affords us more genuine satisfaction than to be instra- 
mental in introducing modest merit to the public, for although it 
has been well said, that in this clever world cleverness will al- 
ways make its way, yet it sometimes takes so long that cleverness 
grows weary of waiting, and gives up the world in disgust. We 
have recently seen some works of art by a native artist, whose 
name, until lately, was unknown to us, that have so impressed us 
with a sense of their beauty that we cannot refrain from noticing 
them. The artist is Mr. 8S. Ellis, who has been some time well 
known among connoisseurs as a cameo cutter, and has been just- 
ly celebrated for the beautiful finish of his work and the faithful- 
ness of his portraiture. 
to speak, but of his medalion portraits in plaster, some of which 
are equal to the finest examples of antique art. Among the finest 


that we have seen are heads of Alston and Gilbert Stuart, which | 


were modeled for the American Art Union, of Page, the artist, 
Henry Clay and General Taylor. Mr. Ellis is nidifying in one of 
the little rooms on the corner of Broadway and Murray st., among 
the painters, architects, sculptors, daguerreotypists, tailors, and 
other laborers in fine art, who make their nests in that locality. If 
Mr. Ellis had but the advantage of a foreign looking name, and 
chose to call himself a Signor, a Herr, or a Monsieur, he would 
doubtless be run after as a miracle by our virtuosi, who cannot 


bring themselves to believe that anything good can come out of | 


our Gallilee, But it is quite time that American art and Ameri- 
can literature were more highly prized by American people. As 
all [tulians are looked upon as artists by instinct, when they come 
here, so are all Americans regarded as high-minded patriots with 
the wisdom of Washington, who go abroad. And at this time, 
when republicanism is spreading itself like a green bay tree, all 
over the world, every American who goes to Europe is consulted 
as an oracle of political wisdom. A couple of German Jews who 
had been in the United States, have been humbugging the peo- 
ple of Vienna by representing themselves as envoys sent from the 


people of New York to the people of that city, to congratulate | 


them on their revolutionary exertions. The American Charge 
d’ Affairs, in Vienna, Mr. Stiles, had the curiosity to look after 
these envoys extraordinary, and found that neither of the twain 
was a citizen of the U. States, and that only one had ever been in 
America, and cautioned the good people of Vienna against such 
humbugs. But the Viennese, like all other people, love to be 
humbugged, so they continued to make much of the soi disaat 
republican envoys, and feasted them and made speeches to them. 
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On inquiry the Charivari dis- | 


Bat it is not of his cameos that we intend | 


| The following is a translation from a German paper in relation 
| to these pretenders. It is sufficiently amusing, particularly to an 
| American, to excuse us for giving it a place among our topics : 


| ‘* The most important scene which ever took place in the Uni- 
versity Aula, was certainly that which was celebrated on Satur- 
day, the &th instant, to honor the two Americans who declared 
to us the sympathy of their countrymen in New York forthe 
University at Vienna. Before we pass to the solemnities in the 
Aula, we will make some description of the festivals which took 
place in New York, where they imbibe liberty from the cradle, 
when the news from Vienna arrived there, and they heard that 
the brave, courageons and noble-minded students of the Universi- 
ty had set the noble example of struggling for liberty. 

‘** The citizens of New York planted the German flag on the 
cupola of their highest tower, and 50,000 Americans walked 
about the church during full five hours, from which waved the 
German flag. Later a collection was made, to send an honora- 
ble assistance to the University of Vienna, which gave a total of 
8,000f1. The necessary preparations for a fleet were even made, 
which they will send to Vienna. 

** The friend who expressed to us in the Aula (in the company 
| of his brother) the warmest sympathy of his brethren in America, 
| is the deputy who was chosen to bring us the message. Kohn- 
| stam, that is the name of this New York citizen. He addressed 

warm and sincere words to the University, and handed the 8,000 
| florins to the foster-father of the students, Mr. Sartorions. At the 
same time he gave the assurance that his brethren in America 
would be ready at any moment to offer their protection to the 
University and inhabitants of Vienna. He used the following 
words: * My brethren, the protection of the free-born Ameri- 
cans may delight you. [ give all my fortune to your disposition.’ 
The brother of the before mentioned Kohnstam next addressed 
some liberal and noble words to the assembled crowd, which 
were answered with the greatest acclamations of joy. 

** Now came the brave Fuster, the Pope of Liberty, and ad- 
dressed some thankful words to the brethren from America. At 
last the two Americans were placed in the Academical Legion, 
and took a Calabrian hat with the German ribbons. Under beat- 
ing of drams and cries of vivat! they were accompanied through 
| the city. 

** Now we see that also in distant parts of the world the warm- 
est sympathies reigns for the concessions we have obtained ; that 
which was honorable, right, and free has every where been re 
ceived with joy, and no where have the concessions which we 
have obtained been considered as the result of factions, as it has 
been by some misled ones, for instance in Innspruck. Naturally 
in New York there exists no Jesuitism, no arrest of Ligorians, 
| where they have the intention of killing all students. 

‘‘A thousand vivats to the Americans! and especially the New 
Yorkers, An Eye-wirnegss.”’ 


Germany is in a fair way to be ‘‘some pumpkins,’’ as they 
| sayin Arkansas. They have already abolished all hereditary 
| titles, except royal ones, and are so thoroughly imbued with dem- 
ocratie tendencies that it will not be long before they even reform 
themselves free from the Emperor. A correspondent of one of 
| the dailies gives the following curious piece of scandal respecting 
the Archduke John, who is now the Sovereign of the German 
Empire. He, too, is a ‘‘ progressionist,’’ and not above loving his 


subjects : 

‘* His marriage is the most romantic part of his history. Al- 
ways on the wing in some part of Styria, he arrived Jate one eve- 
ning at the beautiful little village of Aussee, on the lake of the 
same name, and requested post horses and postilion to proceed im- 
mediately on his journey. The arrival of anybody at such a time 
was perfectly unexpected, and there was no postilion to be found. 
The poor postmaster was in a dilemma ; it was a neglect of duty 
to have no postilion at a post station, and what was to be done ? 
One of his daughters, who was known to the neighborhood on 
account of her energy and business activity, as ‘ Postmaster Nan- 
ni,’ a pretty mountain-lass of eighteen—volunteered her services 
to rescue her father from his difficulty, and go disguised as postil- 
ion with the Archduke. She started off, driving outside, hand- 
ling the reins and blowing the postilion’s horn among the moun- 
tains with all the dexterity of one fully initiated. On arriving at 
the station the Archduke praised her speed and care in the dark- 
ness of the night, and, placing a few silver pieces in her hand, 
departed. The adventure of the ‘ Postmaster Nanni’ with the 
Archduke soon became noised about in Aussee, and reached his 
ears ; he doubted, and passing through the village shortly after- 
wards, inquired for the postilion ; Nanni was introduced to him ; 
he was struck with her beauty unadorned, and intelligence, and 
determined to educate her. 

‘* A longer acquaintance ripened into love, and he honorably 
offered his hand and heart ; his love was returned : but how con!d 
an Archduke marry the ‘ Pastmaster Nanni?’ This juvenile 
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caper came to the ears of his eldest brother, the Emperor Francis, ; ance, and is likely to create another European famine. But, ap- 
wie raved and loamed at the degradation of bis brother John, and propos to the cholera. 
his total destitution of ambition and sense of propriety, forbid the | “ae ‘ f the Medical Exami for the 
bans, and banished the Archduke from the court. But love | We find in the last number of the Medical Examiner, to 
laughs at Emperors as well as locksmiths, and * Postmaster Nan- | month of August, an extract from the Loncon Lancet, giving an 
* peg . » » thanke } is i . . 
ni’ a companied the Archduke to the Styrian mountains as the | account of a paper read before the Royal Medical Botanica! So- 
* Housekeeper Nanni,’ and remained with this title until the death r 
of Francis, They were then lawfully married, and Nanni as- 
sumed the title of Baroness of Brandhoff. From the day of their | era—the white Naptha of the C 
acquaintance until the present time, they have lived in the most | fully by the surgeons of the Russian army in the Caucasus. He 
perlect domestic harmony. The Baroness Braudhoff is daily ex- “| ; Pp Ww he R 
pected at Vienna, and jor the first time, apartments are being | 2#V° extracts of letters from Prince Vvoronzow, the dvussian 
prepared for her in the palace, as she has never been admitted to | Commander-in-Chief in Circassia, and from Dr. Andreyoski, a 
court, and always occupied a private residence on her visits to the | »incipal medical officer, who discovered that naptha was the ac- 
capital. The * Postmaster Nanni’ will shortly take up her resi 
dence in Frankfort, to dictate to the Queens and Princesses of 
Europe.’’ with great confidence by the Cossacks, as a specilic against the 
I ) i 


| ciety of London, by Mr, Guthrie, on the new remedy for Chol- 
aspian—said to be used sueccess- 


tive ingredient in a nostram, called the Elixir of Vojonier, used, 


| Cholera and its premonitories. ‘* The napiha used,’’ says Mr. 
Nar oy . Pe —_— 7 >t » i . * . . ‘ . 
Evancetine Scroces.—We, with great pleasure, introduce Guthrie, is ** not thenaptha of the shops—not the petroleum, or 
s . wo > w ‘ > . ter, | ; 
to our readers the young lady whose name heads this paragraph, | Barbadoes tar,—but a pure white, or rose-colored naptha, which 
as we have so recently lost her prototype in the memorable | |, employed without being subject to distillation. 
Fanny Forester. We challenge any of our cotemporariesto a| 7, regard to this matter a Philadelphia paper says : 
comparison with our debutante, feeling convinced that the | . 
; + tga “ill ok a in the tne | “As Dr. A. rejects all kinds of naptha, except this pure Cas 
silvery tones of her voice will awaken a thrill in the bosoms of | »i4), naptha, taking the other kinds ** much teo powerful ;"' as 
those who love the quiet essay pictures that died with Lamb. | he unites with it various other active medicines in overpowering 
| proportions, (there are, for example seven ounces of oi! ol pep- 


he Ree spirit of h rae | permint to ha/f a drachm of naptha,) and as he takes good care 
thought to another ; how unassuming the spirit of humanity that | 19 use, in conjunction with it, warm baths, vigorous frictions, 


pervades her every sentence! With an innate perception of all | aud other ordinary efficacious remedies, medical men will know 
how to receive his statements with the necessary allowance, and 
| his remedy with the proper scepticism.’’ 


How gradual the transition of her ideas, from one beautiful 


that is good and beautiful in creation she dwells vot upon the 


coarse pictures of the read, but rather seeks to personify the ideal 
We may add that the pure white or rose-colored naptha, 


of perfection in her experimental searches after truth. She seeks 
| obtained in small quantities only, from the peninsula of Apcehe- 


to portray the bright side of life, and avoids the darkness which 


blinds ns in its unhappy shades. Will not such a course show the | T°") the ancient holy-place of the Fire-Worshippers, has been 


always, from time immemorial, in Persia and the neighboring 


character and impulses of the true christian in their proper light 7 
We promise our readers many happy hours in the perusal of countries, sold at a high price, as a general remedy, a panacea, a 
these ‘* Talks with you. 
herself a prominent place in our literature, it will only be be- 
cause her eflorts are not rightly appreciated. We shall give a 


‘Talk’? each month, and only ask you to read them. Your 


. * ° . . | 
It ** Evangeline’ does not win for | 
| no respect, except superior purity, from the common kinds of 


” cordial in all complaints ; but that it may be believed to differ in 
| naptha—as Senaeca oil and even the naptha of coal tar, both of 
| which admit of being purified by simple, well-known processes 
ai. | af? seathoess =” — ‘ a 
own judgment will satisfy us. of rec tification, and s0- Dr. Aandreyoski and Mr. Guthrie to the 
contrary notwithstanding—substituted without injury, for the 
We wish to call the attention of our readers to the Histori- | more precious, and indeed unattainable naptha of the Caspian. 
cal Legend of Nannunteneo commenced in the present num- 


F ot : There seems to be an end, at last, to the Ivish rebellion ; the 
ber. This will oceupy about seven numbers of the Magazine. Aa : ei gie 
: | capture and imprisonment of all the chiefs of the attempted revo- 
| Intion has put an end to the intended war for this time. As the 
| names of the Irish leaders must be pretty familiar already to our 
athens : ‘ . | readers, perhaps they would like to know something of their per- 
purely historical, and appeal directly to the heart of every Ameri- | obit 
can. In point of descriptive interest, we know it will favorably | “ , ‘ bits , 
| on, - | The following brief descriptions are from the Dublin ‘‘ Hue and 


, 


When we say it is fromthe pen of the author of ** Kit Carson,’ 
we know we are bespeaking for it the attention of all our readers. 
It will be an American Legend, founded upon facts which are 


compare with any of Cooper’s best works, and asthe fame of its |, ,, : : : - 
X Cry,’’ the proclamation offering rewards for the apprehension of 


author was long ago established, we are confident of its complete ; : ’ 
| the Irish patriots. Unfortunately, the greater part of them are 


and triumphant success. The magazine for November will con ; 
now in prison, and some have been transported : 


tain another portion introducing new scenes and new faces. 
| ‘* William Smith O’Brien, no occupation, 46 years of age, 6 
We came near haviag to introduce a most unpleasant topic | feet in height, sandy hair, dark eyes, sallow long face, has a 
into our monthly Magazine for October. ‘The yellow fever made | sneering smile constantly on his face, full whiskers, sandy, a little 
- 2 Lenin » | gray : well set man, walks erect, dresses well. 
its appearance at Tompkinsville, Staten Island, near the quaran | ** Thomas Francis Meagher, no occupation, 25 years of age, five 
tine Hospitul, and created great alarm among our citizens; but | fect nine inches high, dark, nearly black hair, light blue eyes, pale 
| face, high cheek bones, peculiar expression about the eyes, cocked 
. A wns : ; ~~ | nose, no whiskers ; well dressed, 
of the quarantine. Itis justtwenty-six years sincethe last visi- | + John B. Dillon, barrister, 32 years of age, 5 feet 11 inches in 
tation of the yellow fever to New York, and it has often been | height, dark hair, dark eyes, thin sallow face, rather thin black 
whiskers ; dresses respectably ; has a bilious look. 
‘ 7 ote ** Michael Doheny, barrister, 40 years of age, 5 teet 8 inches in 
bled that of the yellow fever year. But ** Yellow Jack,’’ as the | height, sandy hair, gray eves, coarse red face, like a man given to 
sailors generally call the dreadful scourge, has spared us this time, | drink, high cheek bones, wants several of his teeth, very vulgar 
appearance, peculiar coarse unpleasant voice ; dresses respectable; 
: , | small short red whiskers, 
before, we may even hope to be spared a visitation from the | ++ Michael Crean, shopman at ashoeshop, 35 vears of age, 5 
cholera, which is so frightful in its ravages in the north-eastern | feet 8 inches, fair or sandy hair, gray eyes, full face. light whis- 
kers, high forehead ; well set parson ; dress, dark shooting frock or 
at A | gray tweed, and gray tweed trousers. 
a prey to all manner of evils, in addition to their civil wars, re-| — *‘ Francis Morgan, solicitor, 43 years of age. 5 feet Sinches in 
volts and tumults ; they have the cholera, and the terrible enemy, | height. very dark hair, dark eyes, sallow, broad face, nose a little 
the .2phis Vastator, the almost inperceptible little fly, which, it erie, Diack whiken® turns out when speaking, rather stout, smart 
s said, cuuses the rotin the potatoe, has again make its appear-| ‘* Patrick James Smith, studying for the bar, 29 years of age, 5 


fortunately the terrible disease did not spread beyond the precincts 


remarked during the past season that the weather exactly resem- | 


and as more attention is now paid to sanitary laws than ever 


part of Europe at thistime The old world seems to be given up 
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feet 9 inches in height, fair hair, dark eves, fair delicate face, and 
of weak appearance, long back, weak in his walk, small whis- 
ers ; clothing indifferent, 

** Jolin Hetherington Drumm, medical student, 20 years of age, 
5 feet 3 inches in height, very black and curly hair, black eyes, 
pale delicate face, rather thin person, delicate appearance, no 
whiskers, small face and nose ; dressed respectably— Methodist. 

**Thomas D’ Arcy M'Gee, connected with the ation news- 
paper, 26 years of age, 5 feet 3inches in height, black hair, dark 
tace delicate, pale, thin man ; dresses generally in a black shoot- 
ing coat, plaid trowsers, light vest. 

** Joseph Brenan, sub-editor of the Felon newspaper, 22 years 


of age, 5 feet 6 inches in height, dark hair, dark eyes, pale sallow | 


face, very stout, round slioulders. Cork accent, no whiskers, hair 


on the upper lip, soit sickly face ; rather respectably dressed, a lit- | 


tle reduced, 

** Thomas Devin Reilly, sub-editor of the Felon newspaper, 24 
years of age, 5 feet 7 inches in height, sandy coarse hair, gray 
eyes, round freckled face, head remarkably broad at the top, 
broad shoulders, well set ; dresses well. 

** John Cantwell, shopman ata grocer’s, 35 years of age, 5 feet 
10 inches in height, sandy hair, gray eyes, fair face, good looking, 
short whiskers, light, rather slight person ; dresses genteel ; sup- 
posed a native of Dublin. 

‘* Stephen J. Meaney, sub-editor of the Jrish Tribune newspa- 
per, 26 years of age, 5 feet 11 inches in height, dark hair, fall 
blue eyes, dark face, small whiskers going under the chin, s.mart 
appearance, was a constable of C division of police, discharged 
for dirty habits, stout person, generally dressed in black. 

* Richard O'Gorman, jr., barrister, 30 years of age, 5 feet 11 
inches in height, very dark hair, dark eyes, thin long face, large | 
dark whiskers, well made and active, and walks upright ; dress, 
biack frock coat, tweed trousers,’’ 

Poor fellows! Who all might have been heroes, but now they 


are only felons. 


Tue Power or Fasnion.—The foreign correspondent of one 
of our city papers makes the following just remarks on the power 
of fashion viewed merely as an element of commercial prosperity : 

** At present we are indebted to the combination for half the 
trade of the old world. It is not sufficient that you invite your 
triend to your house, and give him ample food and homely wel- 
come ; his dinner must be served on earthenware, china or plate, 
in accordance with the station of the giver. The humblest arti- 
san would scorn to have his dinner put on table in a plate, it must 
be put on a d/sh, and his porter must be drank from metal. 

‘‘In a higher station, Hock cannot be drank from any other 
than a colored glass ; claret must have a bell one, and ‘ schnaps,’ 
which accompanies the coffee, must be taken in their own pecu- 
liar dram-glass. All this, to the backwoodsman, is very fuolish 
and very unnecessary ; and yet it keeps employed in producing 
the most inutile of all inutilities, thousands of workmen, who 
otherwise would be living on the poor rates. 

** Taste of Fashion dictates everything. The garment may be 
sound and serviceable, but it is not ‘appropriate to the season,’ 
and therefore cannot be worn. Solu gentleman, in this particu- 
lar, are not a whit less fanciful than the ladies.] The number of 
artificial wants are astonishing ; the extent to which they are 
carried, marvelous. ‘The table-cloth may be of the purest white, 
butif it has a hole in it, it cannot be produced before a stranger. 

he flowers in the vase are not presentable unless each Piccolee, 
each Getaneam, each Verbina, is of a known and named variety. 
The books in the library {never mind about their contents} must 


be bound in all the beauty of leather and gilding, Of course | 


when some violent shock is felt, all these * wants’ cease to be 
such ; when men are doubtful about the certainty of their pros- 
perity, they dispense with these things, and then trade comes to 
a stand still, and all the world discusses the possibility of again 
putting the wheels of businéss in motion. Should we ever carry 
into effect the proposition, that it is the bounden duty of every 
man to earn the money, and of every wife to spend it, (this being 
an equitable ‘division of labor’) there will not be mach chance 
of dull times recurring, unless indeed the purse should sometimes 
rundry. The ladies are the greatest encouragers of taste; no- 
thing is ever too good for them ; and it is fortunate for the higher 
classes of artisans that it isso. Were it otherwise, if economy 
alone were the presiding genius, many a man who now supports 
his family, must find another ‘loeation,’ and become a mere tiller 
of the earth. During the interval between the revolution of Feb- 
ruary andthe rebellion of June in France, could the Provisional! 
Government have persuaded and enabled each bankholder of 
Paris 'o repair a single room in his house, and in addition to the 
napering and the painting, to refurnish it; to order a suit of 
clothes foreach member of his family, and to give a single soiree, 
more wonld have heen done towards finding employment for the 
people than could be accomplished by all the national workshops 
together. It may seem strange that this apparent extravagance 
would have worked itself ‘ back again ;’ every one would have 
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, employment, and therefore have earned money, and paid his way; 
and thus the disturbance of June might have been avoided, for 
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* Satan finds some mischief still 

| For idle hands to do.’ ”’ 


What a changeable world this is, and how difficult it is to 
| stretch back our thoughts to the time when our ancestors shaved 
| off their hair and wore wigs on their heads, and did other strange 
| things, which would cause a man to be put into a straight-jacket 
fordoing now. The diary of Pepys, a new volume of which has 
recently been published, brings very vividly to the mind the do- 
| mestic habits of our pilgrim ancestors ; it is a pity that every age 


could not have just such a gossiping ridiculous chronicler of small 
| events as Pepys’, to reflect to posterity like a faithful mirror, the 
exact image and pressure of the times. 

| The following is an extract from his diary in 1662: 

“4th. Dined with my wife upon a most excellent dish of 
| tripes of my own directing, covered with mustard, as I have here- 
| totore seen them done at my Lord Crewe’s, of which I made a 

very great meal, and sent for a glass of wine for myself. Mr, 
| Pint : 
| Pierce, the chyrurgeon, tells me how ill things go at Court: that 
| the King do show no countenance to any that belong to the 
| Queen ; nor, above all, to such English as she brought over with 
| her, or hath here since, tor fear they should tell her how he carries 
| himself to Lady Castlemaine; insomuch, that though he has a 
| promise, and is sure of being made her chyrurgeon, he is at a loss 


| what to doin it, whether to take itor no, since the King’s mind is 


so altered in favor to all her dependents, whom she is fain to let 
go back into Portugal, though she brought them from their friends 
against their wills, with promise of preferment, without doing any 
thing for them. That her own physician did tell him within 
these three days that the Queene do know how the King orders 
things, and how he carries himself to my Lady Castlemaine and 
others, as well as any body; but thongh she hath spirit enough, 
yet seeing that she doing no good by taking notice of it, for the 
present she forbears it in policy ; of which I am very glad. But I 
do pray God keep usin peace: for this, with other things, do give 
great discontent to all people.”’ 

A dish of tripes covered with mustard! What stomachs they 
had in these days. It is no wonder that the King was such a 


reprobate, if that was the style in which he fed. 


Honor TO WHOM IT Is puE, &c.—We have often been 
complimented on the extremely neat and beautiful manner in 
which our Magazine has been printed since the commencement 
of the present volume; and we are very happy to acknowledge 
our obligations to the great practical skill of Mr. Grossman, who 





| has given his personal superintendance to the press upon which it 
| is printed. The great improvements which have been made in 
| printing presses during the past ten years—while they have in- 
creased to an astonishing extent—the rapidity with which papers 
can be printed, have also increased the difficulties of gaining 
good impressions, and rendered the services of capable pressmen 
more than ever necessary, and they become doubly and trebly 
necessary where fine wood cuts are given, which requires the ut- 





most accuracy and nicety to preserve the delicate delineations 
from distortion. We print so large an edition of our Magazine 
| that we are compelled to avail ourselves of all the recent im- 
provements which add to the rapidity of the press, and but for 
the service of socapable and efficient a workman as Mr. Gross- 
man, we should hardly be able to publish the fine wood cents 
| which we have introduced into our Magazine since the com- 
| mencement of the present volume. Mr. Grossman is an artist in 
| his line, and at his office, No. 12 Spruce street, (Grossman and 
| Newton,) he executes all kinds of fancy printing in a very supe 
rior style. 

Tue Deatn or Carrain Marryatt.—This eminent novel- 


writer died in England, at his country seat in Norfolk, in August. 


Captain Marryatt was an original writer, although the field in 
| which he exercised his pen was an old one. Smollet and Cooper 

had made the ocean their own, but Captain Marryat gave an en- 
| tirely new interest to the sea novel by his masterly delineations 
| of the sailor character. In inventing a plot he had no particular 
| power, and his descriptions of nautica! evolutions, although more 
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correct and technical than those by Cooper, do not possess the 


interest for the unprofessional reader which the same kind of at- | 


tempts do in the pages of our great romancer. But in portraiture 
he was infinitely the superior of both Cooper and Smollet, while 
his style was equal to Defoe. We always liked Marryatt, not 
only as an author, but as a man, and have ever thought that 
our countrymen were entirely too sensitive to his blunt remarks 
about us. 
gentleman, entirely free from affectation and all false delicacy ; 


He was an exceedingly pleasant and companionable 


but his manners, which were the result of his sailor training and 
habits, seemed blunt and coarse to our squeamish gentlemen. 
He certainly was no Miss Nancy, neither in his speech, manners, 
nor writings, but a genuine specimen of the British naval officer, 
who diflers very materially from the officers of our navy in manners, 
iin no other respect. John Bull cultivates radeness of manner, 
and thinks it peculiarly becoming in sailors, while Brother Jona- 
than strives to appear as polite as he can under all! circumstances. 
We like the latter method, ourselves, but in judging of British 
naval officers, we must make allowances for the school in which 
they are trained. Onur people did not make sufficient allowances 
fur Captain Marryatt, and he returned to England, after his trav- 
eling in this country, with a reputation considerably damaged by 
his visit. He was the son of a well-known London banker; it 
is said that his death was hastened, if not occasioned, by the 
shock which his system received from his reading in a newspaper 
of the death of his son, a Lieutenant in the British Navy, who 
was drowned in the steam frigate Avenger, which was wrecked 
on the African coast in the Mediterranean last spring. His works 
have all been very popular in this country, but Peter Simple and 
Jacob Faithful the most so. Captain Marryatt established the 
Metropolitan Magazine, and edited it during the first two years 
of its existence, but afterwards abandoned it. He was fifty-six 


years of age at the time of his death. 


Tue Moravian MinstreLts.—Among the public singers 
who have recently made their advent in New York, has come a 
band calling themselves Moravian Minstrels, but why, we know 
not, unless they are of that religious denomination ; the disciples 
ot John Huss, unlike other religious societies, make music a part 
of a common school education, and teach the radiments of musi- 
cal composition at the same time that they begin to teach the 
alphabet. These Moravians are Germans ; the band is com- 
posed of three male singers and a very charming young lady, 
jraulein Lovarny, assisted by a young man who gives very odd 
performances on an instrament called the Xlicordian, which is 
composed simply of straws and bits of pine sticks. They have 
none of the pretensions and graces of Italian singers, but resem- 
ble the Hutchinsons in the simplicity of their manners and style 
of singing. 

A very unexpected calamity befel New York last month ; in 
consequence of the conflagration of the Gas Works in Canal 
street, the city was left without light for an entire night; the 
+heatres, museums, concert rooms, and similar places that depend 
upon the Gas Company for light, were suddenly left in total dark- 
ness, and were obliged to suspend their performances. The great 
hotels suffered the most, for it made it necessary to purchase an 
enormous number of lamps and candlesticks at a moment's no- 
tice, which were useless the next day. One of the newspaper 
offices used up a bushel of potatoes in making temporary candle- 
sticks. Fortunately the Gas Company had erected new works 
further out of town, which were nearly ready to go into opera- 
tion. The buildings of the new works are seen very conspicn~- 
ously hy steamboat travelers on the East River, near the old Fe- 
ver Hospital. The chimney has the appearance of a monument. 
The main building is constructed of wrought free stone, and 
roofed with iron. It is 205 feet long, and 50 feet wide. Theend 
fronting on the street, is flanked by a couple of handsome two 
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| story buildings, also of stone, from which it is separated by orna- 
mented gateways, the whole presenting a front of 197 feet. The 
various subsidery buildings, coke and coal sheds, lime house, &c., 
are arranged with a view to harmony of proportions, with conve- 
nience of access. The entire cost of these works, when they 
shall have been put in operation, including the laying of a main 
} to the present works on Centre street, is estimated at $400,000. 


Game Law or New Yorx.—The following is the law of 
New York on the subject of killing game : 


‘* If any person or persons shall kill,’’ &c., ‘* any of the birds 
or animals commonly known as grouse, partridge, quail, English 
snipe, hare, and rabbits, except only between the fifteenth day 
of September and the fifteenth day of January, in each and 
every year, he, she, or they so offending shall forfeit and pay,’’ 
| &c.—See Laws of 71st Session, (1848,) State of N. Y¥., p. 49. 
The New Orleans Bulletin says : 


** This law is precisely the opposite which the law-makers in- 
tended to enact. They meant to say that game should only be 
killed between the fifteenth of September in one year and the 
fitteenth of January in the nezt following year, instead of which 
it allows the game to be killed only between the fifteenth of Jan- 
uary and the fifteenth of September of the same year, which is 
the very time they are out ol season. 





A Co-PartTner or Timr.—All the world, probably, has heard 
of Willard, the clock-maker, of Boston, or at least, have seen 
| the hours marked by his hands, if not heard of his name. The 
| first time keeper that we ever saw—alh! if it had but kept time a 
| little longer by the wings, and not suffered him to fly over our 
| heads so rapidly !—bore upon its cream-colored dial the name of 
Willard ; the big church clock, too, of our own native town, 


whose solemn tick-tick, used so to inspire our young mind with 
' . e. . " . 
| the fearful import of its dread warning, that at each swing of the 


heavy pendulum a link of our existence was broken, was made 
| by Willard. We used to think that Willard was some m ysteri- 
| ous old personage who was in some way or other in partnership 

with Time, and that he bore ascythe and hour-glass in his hand 
like the figure we had seen in our primmer, walking upon nothing. 
| And it appears that Time has had the old clock-maker in his 
keeping. and kept him a long time, too, for we learn that the 
venerable old Patriarch has but just paid the debt of nature, as 
ceasing to pay any debts is poetically called. 

The following notice of the death of the venerable old gentle- 
man we find in the Boston Transcript : 


‘*Tue Massacutsetrs CLock-Maker.—Among the recent 
deaths in this city, we notice that of Mr. Simon Willard, on the 
30th ult., aged 95 years and 5 months. He was well known to 
the past generation as an accomplished clock-maker, and many of 
his old-fashioned eight-day clocks are still in existence to bear 
witness to his skill as an horologist. Time was when it was re- 
| quisite to have one of Willard’s clocks in a Massacliusetts family 

as it now isto have a piano-forte. Not many years since, Mr. 
| Willard went round the country on a visit to his old clocks. Con- 
nected with them were reminiscences of revolutionary times and 
men ; and he was welcomed by the descendauts of his old cus- 
tomers with cordiality and interest. What changes, alas, he 
found, But there were the old clocks ticking away, as uncon- 
cerned as they were the day the cannon were booming on Bunker 
Hill. What hours freighted with momentous issues had those un- 
resting pendulams numbered! The old clockmaker’s visits were 
atonce mournful and pleasant to his soul. Every Bostonian 
mast well remember the old establishment on the Neck. M1). 
Willard, after his long dealings with Time, has now left him for 
Eternity. Peace to his blameless and honest memory !"’ 





We have reserved for ourselves but a very narrow corner to be 
merry in, but the truth is, itis difficult to be wholly light hearted 
while there are so many serious subjects pressing upon us. There 
is a vast amount of comfort in our blessed country, and a greater 
number of happy homes, we believe, than any in any other nation, 
whether christian or pagan, but there is not, it must be confessed, 
much of that light-hearted jollity which proclaims a mind at ease. 
There has been more this past summer, we believe, however, 
than has ever before been seen by the public. At Saratoga and 
Newport, and, in fact, at nearly all the so-called ‘ watering 
places,”’ there has been a great display of fashionable frivolity 
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which passes for gaiety and amusement; at the two great water- 
ing places, Saratoga and New port, there have been most impress 

ive and solemn doings called Fancy Balls, where a great crowd of 
ill-assorted people meet together and stalk about in borrowed or 
hired dresses, making believe to act characters. ‘The most remark- 
able thing about tuese exhibitions of vapidity and vanity, is that 
the people whe engage in these representations take great pride in 
assuming the characters of the greatest villians and most notori 

ously vile women that ever lived. Thus we see reported in the 
papers that Miss Jones, a lady of the highest respectability beyond 
a question, assumed the character of the loose Madame Pompa- 
dour ; the daughter of an eminent and pious pork merchant, went 
Ciszuised as Lola Montes ; a clergyman's daughter assumed the 
character and dress of Fanny Ellsler, another that of Nell 
Gwvun, and another as the Queen of the Harem, and so on. The 
gentiemen took peculiar delight in personating Turks, Pirates, 
Earls of Rochester, Henry the Eighth, and Charles the Second, 
while banditti and corsairs were as thick as clergymen at an An- 
niversary meeting in the Tabernacle. If we were going tosach 
an exhibition ourselves, we should want to assume the very best 
character possible, and would much prefer looking like Howard 
the philanthropist, to being mistaken for Fra Diavolo or the most 
picturesque villain that ever picked a pocket, or gave an unarmed 
traveller the privilege of giving up his purse or his life. 

A correspondent who signs himseli Cupid-ity, has drawn for 
our pages an affecting picture of blighted affection. But as he has 
drawn it too long for our use, we shall give but the pith of the mat- 
ter. The affectionate inquiries of the mother, the discernible an- 
guish of the young lady, and the sympathetic devotion of the at- 
tendant Grimalkin are eloquently portrayed in the tonching pic- 
tare below, a picture worthy the genius of a Jenkins, a Tomp 
kins, ora Smith. The anxious solicitude of the mother explains 
the dimmed lustre of the daughter's eyes, and we can almost sob 
as we hear her ask with an eflort of cheerfulness, sadly contrast- 
ing with the grief of the other, 








“* Who, Seraphina, who has trifled with your girlish affections?’’ 


| OvR notice of Niagara in the last number not being a pictoria 
‘one, and our views of the cataract not very much in detail, we 
have taken the trouble to sketch and give to our readers an_illus- 
tration (applicable, perhaps, to Saratoga as well as Niagara) of 
the Spring and Fal!. Desiiong, the great mathematician, would 
doubtless cal! it a mathematical problem solved by ahorse. The 
animal is certainly very quick at casting up fiyures, and as he 


| has drawn the line underneath the carriaze, seems inclined to 








Ser Down Two Anp Carry One. 


WE are compelled to apologize for jhe omission of ‘* Porder 
Bullets, No. 3,’’ and ‘*‘ Living Pictures of American Notabilities, 
No. 7.””. Owing to the ill health of their respective anthors, they 
have unwillingly been deferred. We hope to renew the numbers 


next month. 


Ce” To THE COUNTRY READERS OF OUR MAGAZINE.—It 
will be seen, by reference to the cover of the Magazine, that the 
Publishes has made most exteusive arrangements with Harper and 
Brothers, Dewitt and Davenport, Burgess and Stringer, and ail 
the principal Publishers, tosupply their works at the regular pri- 
ces. The objectof this notice is to advise all our country sub- 
scribers, who wish to obtain new works from the city, to forward 
the amount to C. W. Holden, with the positive assurance that in 
every case the works mentioned will be sent by return mail, en- 


closed in strong wrappers, and carefully directed. Every family 
is frequently desirous of procuring new and popular works as 
issued, and many are unwilling to send money in a Jetterto a 
Publisher unknown to them, from fear of pecuniary loss. This 
difficulty can now be remedied, as the Publisher of Holden's 
Magazine will in all cases receive money at his own risk, through 
the mail, in payment for any book published, provided the cash 
is enclosed and mailed in presence of the Postmaster of the office 
from which it is sent. By this method any one can surely receive 


any publication wiried. 


Many, in the country, frequently wish to obtain scarce and 
valuable bound books, statuary, autographs, &c. Uf such will 
forward us their orders, we will in all cases give our personal at- 
tention to them as soon as they reach us. 

As the Magazine is furnished at a mere nominal price to caun- 
try subscribers, we hope our friends in all parts of the country 
will favor us with their orders, to enable us to make good in that 
way our very smaii profit on the Magazine, and we know that 
many, if not all of them, prefer sending their book orders to some 
well known and responsity™ Publisher, who is punctual in his 
attention tothem. Any book in print, whether advertised on the 
cover or not, will be furnished at the regular price, when ordeed. 
For the accommodation of our subscribers we will at any time 
receive money as subscription to any of the three dollar maga- 
zines, or any other publications daily, weekly, or monthly. Any 
orders for such will be promptly attended to, Letters must inya- 


riably be postpaid. 














